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ABSTRACT - ^ ' 

All five issues of The Social Science Teacher are 
presented for 1976. They contain articles and resources for social 
science teaching on elementary and secondary levels in England. The 
February issue examines assessment of social science programs, the 
ideological potential of high scTiool sociology, and an experimental 
program of "linkage" whereby students in two schools teach each other 
by exchanging learning packages.. Articles in the April issue focus on 
social change and social control as goals of studying society, 
usefulness of traditional standard examinations for new social 
science curricula, ana an experimental sociology program which 
studies community rights. The June and October issues are special 
editions on school textbooks and curriculum projects, and games and 
simulations, respectively. The November issue includes articles on 
cultural studies and values education, and on teaching the concept of 
role. Specific teaching strategies presented in the issues include 
development of individual learning folders, fairy tales as a social 
studies resource, a five-week course outline for teaching about 
deviance in behavior, and classroom activities for clarifying values. 
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^lEDITORIAL 

:Uln line with the Executive's determination to offer 

t a basic fervice to ATSS members, the Social 

J • Science Teacher is to have a new format. Finance 

• permitting, it will in future appear six times per 
: year. Each issue will be divided Into five broad 

• tactions - articles, miscellaneous (incbjding 
editorial and ATSS news), reviews, resources 

f exchange, and briefings. These last two require 

•V a word of explanations. The resources exchange 
scheme (see page 33) is intended to provide a 
convenient means whereby social science teachers 

" all over the country can have access to teacher- 
; produced materials which they might find of u». 

> It Is hoped ultimately that hundreds of items wm 
b^ made available in this way. The 'briefings' s«f lef 
Is Intended to go one step further, and provide a 
critical approach to the teaching of particular 

v ; ' topics, the use of certain teaching strategies, ai>d 

f- ' w forth. 

? The views expressed in The Social Science Teacher 
; ^ (other than editorial opinion) do not necessarily 
; ireflect the views of ATSS. 



Editorial Board 

T(fc Social Scfence Teacher is in future to be 
produced by three editorial teams, with a chairman 
of the editorial board acting asco-ordinator. 
Addresses for copy are as follows:- 



"Hill Farm", Saxlinghamthorpe, 
Norfolk, NR15 1UE. 



Swainsthorpe 
352 



Reviews Editor 



Caroline Heal 31 Nassington Road, 01-435 5736 
Hampstead, NW3. 



'.Briefings' Editor 
Roland Meighan 



7 Green Lane, 
Birmingham 43. 



021-357 6603 



The current edition of Social Science Teacher (Vo.. 5 No. 2) is edited by Frank Reeves and 
Roland Meighan. 

Printed and published by ATSS, copyright ATSS 1976 
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FIRST ATSS COUNCIL MEETS 

The meeting held in September was 
attended by twenty people and reports 
suggest that it was a useful occasion. 
One of the functions of the Council is 
to bring together at least twice in the 
year all the people who in some way play 
an active part in ATSS and thus provide 
an opportunity for informal exchanges and 
a forum for debate of issues relating to 
the policy and organisation of ATSS. 
Although twenty does not constitute the 
sum of ATSS activists, it was a healthy 
start to the new body. The next meeting 
will be in Birmingham on Jan. 31st when 
the guest will be the Chairman of the 
Schools Council Social Science Committee. 



TONY MARKS. NEW VICE-CHAIRMAN 

The September Council meeting elected 
Tony Marks as Vice-Chairman of ATSS. In 
his capacity as Chief Examiner for AEB 
A-level Sociology, Marco has for several 
years toured. the country tirelessly (and 
fearlessly - he has several times 
penetrated beyond Watford) at the invi- 
tation of local ATSS groups. He has not 
infrequently provided the main attraction 
of the year. ATSS will be greatly'' streng- 
thened by his election as Vice -Chairman. 

EASTER WITH BRUNER. SHIPMAN AND SUMNER 

rhe brochure for next year's Easter 
course is now available. Jim Murphy and 
the Oxford BruAch committee have put 
together what locks like being another 
ittractive course. With Jerome Bruner, 
4arten Shlpman and Hazel Sumner lined up 
#e way reall^r be faced with turning pj^ople 
way. The dates are April 20th — 24t!u 



The Executive Committee has given Chris 
Brown the go-ahead to organise a weekend 
residential conference at Walsall next 
September. The purpose of the conference 
IS to bring together ATSS members to 
discuss common professional problems and 
to discuss in more detail than has been 
possible before, the objectives and 
activities of ATSS. The conference will 
include an extended AGM and an opportunity 
to debate ATSS policies in specific fields. 
The dates are Sept. 17th - I9th and Chris 
will be circulating more details shortly. 



TEACHER EDUCATION PANEL 

The new constitution allows for the 
creation of Advisory panels which will 
concentrate on developing ATSS work in 
specific areas. The first such panel was 
set up at the September Council called 
the Teacher Education Panel, its object 
is to provide support, in the form of 
meetings and materials for new teachers 
just starting to teach social science. 
The basis of its^ organisation will be 
social science method courses in univer- 
sities and colleges around the country 
and the panel itself will be comprised 
largely of tutors. The Panel was the idea 
of Jean Jones of the London Inst . of 
Education and Jean is the first Chairman 
of the Panel. Chris Farley, the Panel 
Liaison Officer hopes to have other 
Panels working by the new year; high on 
the list of priorities are Sociology and 
Environmental Educalfion. 



RESEARCH 

The Research Committee is going ahead 
with a pilot scheme for an investigation 
into the pattern of social science/social 
studies teaching in schools and colleges. 
The pilot study will be in the West 
Midlands . 



BIRTH AND REBIRTH 

A revival of ATSS activities. in London 
now seems likely. A group of members 
including Peter Morth, Sally Inman and 
David Woodman are hoping to establish the 
London Branch on a new geographical basis > 
in the near future, in both Surrey and 
Sussex there are moves to start local 
activity. The Executive Committee have 
given provisional recognition to Avon and 



EKLC 



West Yorkshire as branches and East Anglia 
hope to tread the same path very shortly. 
Roger Gomm also hopes to have a branch in 
Herts, and Beds, very shortly. 



DISCRIMINATION AGAINST SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 

At the ATSS Executive meeting on 11th 
October, 1975, concern was expressed at 
the possibility that the teaching of 
social science might be turned into a 
scapegoat ^for the various troubles 
thought by some to be plapuint^ the 
education system. The situation at the 
Polytechnic of North. London, which had 
involved the condemnation of both sociology 
and sociologists, was citcid as an example. 
But Tnany consnittcc asembers; were also aware 
of the cautio.T with which certain topics 
and perspectives, e.g. sor.ial class and 
Marxism, often of central importance to a 
course, had to be approached within the 
school setting, and of tho latent 
hostility and misunderstanding with which 
sociology, politics, anthropology and 
other social sciences wert! sometimes 
received by people in authority. As a 
result a certain tension could exist 
between the intellectual integrity and 
the self-interest of many social science 
teachers, a tension occasionally surfacing 
in overt confrontation with the 
establishment . 

Comraittee members felt strongly that 
they should ally themselves with fellow 
social science teachers whose right to 
academic freedom could be threatened. Tney 
would, therefore, like to hear fror .my 
teacher who feels that he has been un- 
fairly treated in respect of his social 
science teaching. They would hope to 
exaiftine any cas<» brought to their attention 
and, if it were thought to merit support, 
to us^ the admittedly limited means at 
their disposal to right any injustice, 
believing it to be a matter of importaric:e 
not just to the individual, but to social 
science teachers generally. 



SOCKOLOGiCAL THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 

'*My own life is an episode in the 
esrtemally factitious stream of time". 
— Berger and Luckman, 
The Social Construction of Roality 

P.Ul. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ASSESSMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AT 16+ - by Helen Reynolds 

The Background 

The role of assessment in education 
has usually been complicated by economic, 
political, institutional and other 
considerations. Assessment itself in its 
variety of forms has frequently inhibited 
what many would consider to be desirable 
^educational objectives. It is now of 
some importance that the role of Assess- 
ment be reconsidered particularly in the 
light of new curriculum developments in 
the social sciences and proposed changes 
in the examination structure. 

Much of the material for this paper 
was produced jointly by members of the 
Schools Council Working Party for an 
Integrated Social Sciences Syllabus at 
'N' and 'F' level. The group is working 
from the JPAI.SE Social Science proposals 
and any form of assessment devised in 
this tontext must be compatable with 
objectives expressed in those proposals. 

It should be noted that the views and 
suggestions advanced here are in no way 
a final .statement from the workir.g party 
whose discusfiions will continue into 
1975. This paper merely reflects some of 
the tliinkinp; which has emerged so far. 

It mur>t also be appreciated that thei 
discussion of assessment here is not 
Intended to be particularly radical. 
There are however, trends in h'urope 
which would suggest l movement to»/ards 
the view that formal, standardised and 
nationally validated assessment of the 
traditional kind is no longer viable. 
However, given practical constraints with- 
in the present structure in Britain, the 
most that can be realistically antici- 
pated at present, are modifications in 
emphasis and an increase in the variety 
of assessment and certification. 



The Nature of Assessment 

A number of purposes or reasonis for 
assessment can be distinguished. 
Conventionally, it ie designed to 
motivate pupils and fulfill the function 
of occupational and social placement . 
Although undeclared and rarely reflected 
upon, it is also used as a method of 
pupil control. Somewhat less emphasis is 
placed on its role in diagnosis, in the 
general intellectual development of the 
individual and the monitoring of develop- 
ment within the subject. Any modified 
form of assessment would ideally place 
considerable emphasis on the latttvr. 

While many courses are noticeal-jly 
weak in the identification of objectives, 
nevertheless the assessment utilised is 
assumed to have indicated the extent to 
which those objectives have been 
achieved. It is hardly surprising that 
present form of assessment tend to 
concentrate cn relatively easily measur- 
able abilities and skills. Much emphanis 
is placed on the acquisition of factual 
knowledge and concrete skills. This 
takes no account of the development of 
vhe individual and his ability to assess 
his own progress. What is assessed tends 
to limit what is leamed. T\ie student is 
uplikely tc develop the capacity for 
self directed work. Equally, the types of 
certificates and grades awarded give no 
indit:ation of skills, knowledge and 
abilities acquired, A grade is assumed 
by many to be representative of an 
objective standard which is nationally 
valid. The fact that this is an un- 
justified assumption may be emphasised 
by taling a look at the range of 
syllcilji in any subject, the range of 
exam ir it ion quesi ions and the varying 
requirements of different examination 
boards. 

Present metho'.'S of assessment are 
based mainly on norm referencing where 
a proportior. must fail, and certification. 
Alternatives inclu'^e: (a) Criterion 
referencing where all can pass since 
Criteria are declared, and certification, 
(b) Pe.rsonal pix>files where the 
certificate states scores on a series of 
criterion-based tests. 

Assessment in Britain has had a 
number of consequences. Many students 
develop an entirely instrumental approach 
to their education becoming alienated 
from the learning process if not "cooled 
out" of the system altogether. Many 
teachers and students become involved in 
.entirely examination oriented games 
based on question spotting and E.S.P., 

4- . ■ , '5 



or "reading the examiners mind". The 
present examination system makes survival 
in terms of pass rates the main concern 
of many in educational institutions. 
There is also a strong trend towards 
believing that what can be measured by 
formal assessment is educationally valid 
while those which :annot are unimportant. , 

/^^^^^'"^^^ -?"*^_1]L® ^^l®^'^^^®.^ of Social 
Science TeacHing 

implicit in the above are many 
assumptions ronceming the nature of 
education and learning in the social 
sciences in particulai . 't is impossible 
here to give adequate consideration to 
the problem. T intend to examine 
these assumptions about objectives in 
relation to the JPALSE proposals referred 
to as they relate closely to new forms of 
assessment . 

Coupled to these* proposals (often 
referred to as "the blue document") are a 
number of ideas concerning ways of learn- 
ing about the social world. 

The main emphasis is placed firstly on 
a student-centred approach. The present 
system encourages teacher depencJence, 
rote learning and omjhasis on student 
control. A student-cer>tred approach would 
involve co-operation between teacher and 
student in the choice of subject matter, 
learning procedures and assessment. 

Secondly, the use of practical 
experiences is advocated on a number of 
levels, the emphasis being on the use to 
which such experience is put . The idea of 
"doing social science" as a way of 
learning is central to the objectives 
of the cause. 

Thir'jly, a network approach to content 
is suggested on the basis that,it introduces 
the "how" into "what" is learned. In 
addition it is conducive to a student 
centered approach. Here, the content 
would arise from the co-operative work 
of individuals and groups aui would vary 
accordingly. Such an approach would require 
a question-based frame of reference rather 
than an attempt to define and study 
specific unlinked subject are^s. The 
question-based approach would nor only 
consider theoretical areas bu': would 
inevitably involve methodolof,icai issues 
e.g. "who am I?" "How do I know?" "How 'io 
I find out?". 

The student would also be expected to 
(a) be able to gather, record and handle 
data appropriately. 

Cb) evaluate data in terms of existing 
theoretical and methodological frame- 
works and determine its relevance and 



Limitations . 

c) to develop the abiliry to demonstrate 
lis skills in a variety of ways, to 
ttilise the above in his evaluation of 
locial phenomena and types of explanations 
mrrently offered in society. 

The above represents a departure from 
traditional syllabus in that it is 
flexible and would be created by students 
md teachers in the ongoing learning 
>rocess. As such, conventional forms of 
issessment would not only be inappropriate 
>ut undesirable. It would be useful 
:o adopt the working definition of 
issessment formulated by R. Meighan in 
irevious discussion papers. 

"Assessment is the collecting of 
nfonnation on which to base judgements 
bout learning experiences," 

In order to accommodate the objectives 
escribed above, any form of assessment 
ould ha*'e to be (a) continuous (b) in a 
;umber of formats (c) given a range of 
ertification where necessary. 

Below is a brief consideration of 
ays of evaluating learning experiences 
•elevant to these objectives. The role 
tf examining boards in this context is 
iscussed later. 

Valuation of Learning Exper i en ces 

Initially, some thought would have to 
e given by all participants in the 
earning situation as to the meaning of 
ssessment and its role within their 
pecific sit'uation. This in itself should 
esult in some investigation of the 
ethodological problems , issues , 
riprities and prt>cedures discussed. 

Implicit in the course is some form 
f outgoing self /group assessment. This 
an provide the basis for decisions 
bout the direction of the leai-^ing 
rocess and enable some monitoring of 
ndividual progress . 

Techniques might include tape record- 
ngs of individual/gmup vr^rk over a 
eriod of time including regular 
valuations of the exercise and decision 
aking. Similarly video tape could be 
sed. This could also provide the 
oundation for social lesearch on a small 
roup basij. It would be hoped that a 
ore co-operative involvement of 
Cudents and teacherr. would be encouraged 
Y this approach. The course would be 
nder continuous scrutiny and would be 
dapted to the requirements of individuals 
nd groups. Students would have greater 
antrol over both their leading and its 
ssessment . 

Other techniques might include the 



keeping of a diary and/or individual 
folder of work which would include 
periodic evaluations, self and group 
assessments so that a profile of the 
individual might be constructed. It 
follows that a much greater variety of 
work could be submitted for assessment 
purposes . 

QPA^jBria of .As^sessment 

With this form of evaluation the 
crucial question centres on the criteria 
on which the assessment is to be based. 
This raises the question "what is social 
science?" but for the purposes of this 
paper and the working party, existing 
definitions are accepted as son:e basis cn 
which to work. However, such conventional 
definitions have usually some areas in 
common. There appears to be some agree- 
ment that social science involves: 

(1) A consideration of subject matter — 
the social world. 

(2) An approach or methodology thjt is 
social scientific. 

(3) An understanding of the historical 
development of social science and the 
link between social circumstances and the 
generation of ideas. 

While objectives and these criteria have 
not been fully discussed, assessment 
would involve the student acquiring 
proficiency in the above areas, both in 
the knowledge embodied in social science 
and in "doing social science." In other 
words the student would be expected to 
develop skills aid be able to demonstrate 
the social science ^ipproach relating to 
the above. 

Problems raised by this approach 
include (1) the weighting of skills and 
.abilities, and values implicit in such 
an exercise. (2) the question of special- 
isation within a social science frame- 
work (3) the incorporation of the above 
into a grading and certification system. 
While (1) and (2) have still to be 
discusse.i in detail some progress has 
been made on (3) 

Xhe...Asses.sm'jnt.pf„.Social .S.c;.ences_:at 
lN.'-..and„ 'ZU^sl.. 

Of some significcnce will be ' '.\c ways 
in which 'N' and levels are to be 
di5;tinguished. In the view of those who 
have worked on this question it is not 
advisable to state that the criteria for 
distinction would be intrinsically 
different skills and abilities. 

In terms, of social science teaching 
'.V and 'F» level courses would run 
concurrent ly : 



*N< Leve? 

At this level a student would be 
expected to display profici'fency in the 
social sciences. The weighting of skills 
and abilities r;ight provide the basiH 
for some form of grading system where 
stipulated by the examining board . 
Level 

^Given external constraints 'F' level 
Would probably be externally assessed 
and certificated on a nom referencing 
basis. 'F' level students, it is to bp 
hoped, would be able to present work in a 
number of different formats for assessment . 

Given that assessment at 'N' level 
requires flexibility, arrange of assess- 
ments and cextif icates could bo provided . 
The followiiig are cuggestions as to the 
form this might take: 

(1) In all cases the course and assess- 
ment would be devised by teachers and 
students* 

Alternatives at ' NJ. .Leye 1_ 

(a) Course and assessment moderated by 
the Board. Criterion assessed by the" 
school and Board certificated. 

(b) Criterion assessed by school and 
school certificated. 

(c) Criterion assessed by individual. 
Individual retains folio of work for 
inspection. No certification. 

(2) *N' level certificates would contain 
more information indicating course and 
content followed, skills acquired, and 
include a record of evaluations and 
assessments . 

(3) The Examining Board would develop 
its role as moderator and consultant and 
greater contact and consultation regard- 
ing assessment and r.hit choice of 
moderator should exiLit between the Board 
and educational institutio..s. 

This form of curriculum development and 
assessment procedure would necessitate 
tho availability of a wide variety of 
resources with the possibility of a 
group of schools and/or colleges develop- 
ing the course, sharing expertise and 
resources . 

Concluding Remarks 

In this brief overview of developments 
conceding assessment at 16+ it will be 
apparent that many issues need further 
discussion and clarification. It should 
be emphasised again that the comments 
and suggestions above are as yet tentative 
and sxibject to debate. 

However, those who have worked on 
these discussion points have attempted, 
. :in devising the assessment procedure 



outlined, to maintain the spirit and 
objectives of the curriculum proposals to 
which the group is working. 

Discussion of assessment^procedures , 
their nature and objectives is necessary 
particularly at this stage in order to 
clarify educational and social science 
objectives, and ensure that criteria for 
assessment are relevant to the kinds of 
learning situations such proposals are 
intended to dcelop . 

Refe rences 

(1) The Joint Project for Advanced Level 
Syllabuses and Examinations: Social 
Sciences Advanced Syllabuses. (J.M.B. 
and University of Birmingham). 

(2) Unpublished discussion papers prepared 
for Schools Council Working Party for 
social sciences at 'N* and *F' level. 

(a) Assessment — R. Meighan 

F. Reeves 
H. Reynolds 

(b) Criteria of Assessment — S. Dickinson 

L. Darbyshire 

(c) What is Social Science? 

— L. Darbyshire 
F. Reeves 



'MILDLY RADICAL' SOCIOLOGY? 

Thg_ideological potential of school sncinln^ by Frank Reeves 

"Mr. Anthony Harks, senior examiner for GCE A level sociology with 
the Associated Examining Board, says that sociology as taught is 
often mildly radical" but whether it breeds subversion or 
conformity depends on how it is taught".! 

"It is understandable that sociologists want to be assoc^'ated with 
the changing of society but they choose the wrong method of producing 
social change." * 

viev^t'£^f«^u^^n^"^•^*'* "«°l°8i"l potential of social science, if „e 

l.Jti^ ^ diagram for an electric chair, in the construction of ^hich the 

^sli^illtl thft%'r"^'°" T "^^'r-'ly It is not beyond the realms of 

possibility that the doomed man will seek to alter both the diagram and the wirine itself 
<i6^^^< '^^^^"r'^ by such analogies, but in attempting a def nUio^ of 

(that ?^h-nS°?^';j^ uncertainty should bo felt. If I were to devoti ?he space 
wnuS I l u *° ^ °f ideology, the article I intend ?o"rite 

l^tT. f T '=°""1"«"*-y. I sK^ll "ver^ly limit my remarks and proceed o^ 

the basis of what I regard as inadequate formulations. proceea on 

ideas%^!r',-, ''^^ ^ °^ implications, it may refer (1) to any set of 

ideas that is in some way systematised (a belief system), or (2) to a set of ideas that 

nLu T"^'- r=i=l/"""i°n. or (3) to a set of ideas tha^iLdrquatelJ reflects 
the natural or social world as it is supposed to exist objectively The first view 
separates the systematised nature of some beleils from unsystematised beHefs the 
sacond separates beliefs that have a primal^ legitimating f^nctTon ?n maintafning or 
changing, social relationships from others that play a less active role the ^hifd 
separates beliefs that are a -distorted- reflect ion ( ideolog^) of w^ilc^'aiwls the 
^tec??Sn''f" ^^T'^ir """"^ considered a more accurate 

^fitilnrthft™ 1*"*"."!^= =™ =l°=«ly related in three comonly held 

positions that people adopt in discussing ideologv. I shall di<:tin.n,,-<!j, <->,~> 
the conservative, liberal and Marxist ani variant^ of the" positions: 

The conservative will not recognise ideology in his own beliefs, but only in those 
o™ h/^if" " *° taken-for-granted world. Whe^ such a chaU^nge 

t*^M?;,-n/ ™=°f ideology .as having a social function of motivating or 
al^iit °^ he will identify ideology solfly as 

tho social n^f; of the social order. L his cSsciousness of 

^h^v nuaht t t t "'u^ accurate reflection if not only how things are. but how 

• ^!l"f^t^'=* reflect th e social order in any way other than that of 
est^lished convention, will be regarded as false and -ideological - 

— "'^i ^'""^ ideology as having a social function of motivating 

?m,rtloi ni!^ groups of people But he will regard all belief, as having some socifl 
function. One approach, '-on. win be to regard all beliefs as ideological. But are 
there not some beliefs l;.at are more reliable than others - scientific h7i of" for 

^eff or iJte'r^at-'^r' '"^ '° '"^^ ' ideolo^^^Lf n:n!scf:ntific 

beliefs, or alternatively to argue that what is scientific is not ea.r/ to identify, or 

of l>.l T. """^^f^^"'! -n^y distort reality. The sophisticated, -paradig^" vSw 
tn^Lntlf-'*'" , P™^"«<^ by T.S. Kuhn. -.here the replacement •paradigu.s- 

«ion n? ?-r™ " "^^"^ governed by factors other than obse^^^ 

ation of reality and rational argument, would serve as an example of this last stance 
From a less theoretical liberal standpoint, however, what really is the case! as 
a^detacWn^^f " ideological distortion, can be discovered by. in some way .developing 
oe^on^he r,™ -.r'f P™^!"™= that make beliefs ideological. Tha uncommitted^ 
av^d Jdl^tn^ !nH"i u^" "''r""" ^"^^"^ interest, is thus able to discover and 
avoid ideology, and to work out for himself the nature of reality 

Marxist uses -ideology-, in a broad sense, to mean any set of beliefs that 
set of bIueirth:T"' ""^"^L" or interest, or, in a more limited sense, to mean a 
~^i!5*- ? f-/ f, legitimating function offers a distorted 

^Zl.^^ l \t r^l'l^' ° "^^""^ ^P^''* f^-" =°="*y order to discover tl.o 

sMds h!fi^«; ^h! ''%diicovered by understanding the nature of the relation- 

fo^ed hlt!!en '""^"^ ^""^ 'object-. First, there are the relationships 

formed between man and the natural o.' social object, existing as an object of trans- 
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formation. Here, if the practice of transformation is to be successful, .b^ective 
knowledge of the object is required. Second, there are the relations formed between one 
man and another, resulting from the particular mode of production by which they live. 
Ideclogy will come into existence to justify this relationship. For man to exercise 
purposeful influence on nature or social life, there is a need for objective knowledge. 
At the same time, however, mankind always exists in definite relations of production, 
a framework of social relations that must be established or changed, depending on the 
interests of the social subject (society, class, or group). These considerations give 
rise to two tendencies: the cognitive (scientific), and the ideological. The cognitive 
(scientific) is determined by man's need to effectively i^late to his environment, 
leading to the growth of objective knowledge about nature and society, whereas the 
ideological is determined by man^s need to establish, or change, a particular pattern 
of social v^iations. Sometimes, these tendencies may coincide and the distinction 
between them will be one of theoretical analysis. But in an antagonistic class society, 
the position in which the classes find themselves will exert an influence on human 
beings' comprehension of their social existence. The stru5gle between the classes will 
result in a need for substantiation and justification of class interest leading to 
idpological distortion of the objective situation. But, for practical purposes, how cat 
che cognitive and ideological be distinguished? One must firv^t understand the historical 
-development of -ocial relations and align oneself with the emergent social classes, for 
whom successful transformation and. therefore, objective knowledfre is imperative. But 
does this not implv that ideological commitment (justified in terms of a social 
analysis of the class structure and movements within it) is logically prior to being 
able to distinguish the cognitive from the distortion of ideology? 

Despite obvious theoretical difficulties. I shall tend in the following pages to 
adhere most closely to a Marxist definition of 'ideology'. How then are sociology and 
ideology related? , , ^ , i- i.^ t j 

Sociology, of course, is both an activity of sociologists and a body of knowledge 
(some would prefer the tern 'belief'), existing mainly in written form. Criticism of 
the ideological nature of sociology usually makes little distinction between the two. 
because the product is regarded as embodying the activitv. . ^. . . , , . , ^ 

Sociology and the use to which it is put are also theoretically distinguishable, but 
there is a relationship between them, as there is between all sciences and the 




conseq 

physics llliKllU IIUL iiavw j-cc.i — , ~ . . • 

atomic physics there would have been no atom bomb. Similarly, social scientific study 
of industry may not have develoDod so rapidly without the wish to make a profit, and 
without social science, measured-day-rate may ha.e taken a little longer to introduce. 

Put this relationship does not automatically make atomic physics or social science 
ideological in the non-objective sense. The use to which knowledge is put should not 
bv itself leid to doubta as to its veracity. Military strategists will want to have as 
much object: /e iafonnation as possible about the battle-field, if a battle is to be won. 
If however, benefits accrue, or are thought to accrue, to a particular social group, 
as a result of certain social arrangements, it is unlikely to formulate a view of the 
world - of nature, or or society - that justifies a renunciation of its advantages: 
indeed any attempt will be strongly resisted, even in the field of the physical sciences, 
as is borne witness to by Galileo's famous recantation. , . ^ ^ ^. ^ 

•Scciologv' may be defined in tenns of the criteria of class membership (connotation), 
and as the totality of phenomena to which the term 'sociology' is applied (de-^otation) . 
Sociology's scientific nature, and its attempt to grasp the "interplay of man and 
societyfof biography and history, of self and world. "3 as C. Wright Mills put it. are 
usually advanced as the criteria of class membership, together with some indication of 
the sociological tradition(s) within which individuals have worked But concealed with- 
in the business of defining -sociology' is the problem of distinguishing cpnyeBtional 
meaning - it possesses, as a result of existing convention • ^"^.^^j^'^J^^ 

the items that just so happen to have acquired the label 'sociology ' (denotation) 
from the theoretical definition, invblving attempts to formulate a theoretically 

- - - . » . .» ^1-- ^ , — -I , ^« jj^ other words, 

what it 
ically defined 

arcog^itive (scientific) 'and non-ideological (in the sense of not being out-of-step 
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with the cognitive), it cannot, by defir'tion. U: ideological. Any sociological manu^ 
script that contains ideological passa-. viU v:cordingly ce^se to be sociological at 
^the point at which thev occur, because socicU- w ou^ht not, to be ideological . But if 
we look at some of the actual material that has. at some time or other, been called 




theoretically unsocio}ogical. . , ^Ki^mc 

But what degree of scientific.'.' v and consciousness of the traditional problems of 

•sociology must a text reveal be^^r. we are inclined to call it 'Gociology Clearly, 
the borderline case is a matter cf opinion. Some academics have been known ^° 
quests;^ even the posribiliw rx ^^.aching a school subject called 'sociolop . And of 
course, it is no accident :h.'c un referring ^o the social knowledge taught in 
schools, the teiTJ 'sc^Ul rtu.'.cfs^ is often preferred to 'sociology'. This choice of 
^ te— inology not oniv Ir.i.-ates a feeling that social-scientific rigour is lacking, but 
that the bodv of knowledge in questio.. is being assaulted by social strata and 
instiUtions' in some way ^lien' to its aims. Indeed, a widespread belief exists among 
many sociologists tl.at nniverGity sociology ir. the real thing and that everything ^.je 
is just e. watered-cct^.-i version of it. Their problem now becomes that of deciding at 
what stage in the .dilution process the wine becomes merely water. 

If obico-^ve knowledge is of importance and is potentially subversive of the social 
order. It mav prove useful for it to be confined to certain privileged social strata. 
Examples of this phenomenon are to be found in the most unexpected places. One book 
about Fungi describes their properties in meticulous detail, but leaves out all 
mention of the psychotropic effects of the Fly Agaric, presumably in the iear that the 
irresponsible reader might engage in dangerous experimentation. A stratification theory 
of knowledge, developing the notions of ownership of. and restriction of access to. 
knowledpre. has been outlined by M.F. Young.^ It applies plausibly to sociology. 

Soc^--i studies syllabuses for example, are usually criticised for their low level of 
- generalisation, their contert of prescriptive material, their neglect of scientific 
method, and their failure to distinguish between the different social sciences. 
(Unfortunately, this last is a major factor militating against the development of 
interdisciptinary social science.) What we are also witnessing here, however, is a 
fracture of social knowledge on class lines, and the assumption "that some kinds and 



transform the world. A cognitive scientific understanding of society is or rar more 
value in the respect than an ideological one. and thi'J. of course, accounts for mujh 
of the difference between university sociology, school sociology ,-.nd social studies 
the lower streams. In particular, social studies is 'social', primarily in the sense 
in which 'social* is the opposite of 'unsocial'. One of its functions would appear to 
be the ideological control of manual workers. ^ 

Rut even at university level, sociology has been accused of assuming an ideology 
function within the conce.xt of Western .:apitaliGt society. Alvin Gouldner. in 
Coming Crisis of Western Sociolo^ attempts the ambitious task of outUnmg the 
historical develo "Fm"eirt"^f'rocToloEy's shared infra.trarvures. its intellectual and 
^.nnfal organisation, its differentiation and snonsovship by different nations and 
social classes, the division of intellectual labour in which sociology has taken a 

■ • ■ -'^ -^structures crystallised or 

throws 



for 




examining 

logy' *-•--»- - — -^^-k-*- i *-v\r\rr. nn-r^ r-i t'.<ti : : mmz-l lj i. r. iium ^ir.N^ • .j— — eCOnOmiC.i 

^""^G^fldnerdiSlnguishes four najor periods in th« development of =°";°^^,f = 

Sociological Positivism (early 19th century - Saint Simon and Comte). Marxism C^^ddle 
19th century - an effort to transcend German idealism and relate it to Trench socialism 
and 

accommodate 

.Weber. Durkncim. rat^Lw,. — «i-.,*n, -t-Kat- 

fxDUnd in the work of Talcotr Parsons. Kir.E=;ley Davis, etc.) Me e°«s on to claim that 
in its beginnings in nineteenth century Positivism, sociology was a counterbalance to 
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nf'.^^^^^;'"""*^ °^ individualistic utilitarian culture, e,.,pha.ising "the importance 
of social needs neglected by, and required to rosolve the tensions generated by a 
society that focused on Individual utility. It was a theory to cover what had been 
lert out. Sociology could be regarded as a res_5_dii al scie nce. Furthermore, it became 
concerned with 'collective utility' in contrast to 'individual utility' - a counter- 
tn ^T ^ P^^,^°^°P^y °f laisser faire. Gouldner also has some interesting things 
to say about the "extrusion of th« economic i-rom the social." Sociology, he claims, 
has concerned itself with the problem of social_order - with social iS^gration - Ind 
the ^nt ".=°"?«"'«<J s°"«ty as a whole, but only with a dimensior. of 

Ik ^ ° ^""""^ intercourse because "society has been parcelled out analvr-ically . 
^cf-^»H "-T"" -"^"^ sciences. Fram this analytic standpoint, sociology is Indeed 
concP.T,ed wirh social systems or society as a 'whole' but only insofar as it is a 
sosiai whole. There exists, according to Gouldner, no general social science, but only 
Ll l^ll ^integrated and specialised social sciences. As a specific example, he points 
out that sociology implies "that the problem of social order may be solved, practically 
and intellectually, without clarifying and focusing on the pr^oblem of scarcity, with 
which economics is so centrally concerned .... Sociology focuses upon the non- 
economic sources of social order. 

^"i^n^^f"'"^ *^f* P''^^^"^ °^ sociology arose after the French Revolution 

^"^f^to resolve the conflicts between the restored nobility and the middle 
class. Contusion existed over which group was in control, and traditional religion had 
ino?;,r / integrative power as a result of its identification with the older 

social order. At the same time, science's relationship with industry increased in 
practical importance and gave it social prestige. 

We are not in a position to go any further into this vast area, but perhaps I can 
make a few general points about social science's close historical relationship with 
the development of the capitalist mode of production. Capitalism was partly brought 
about by the large-scale application of scientific ideas to the development of the 
forces of production. It is not surprising that simultaneously the idea would be 
generated that scientific method was equally applicable to the realm of the social 
relations of production . But although under capitalism this conscious application of 
science to the 'social' was regarded as possible, the class nature of capitalism 
rendered it incapable (in most circumstances) of perceiving, let alone carrying out! 
the large-sca^e social, as opposed to civ.U engineering th- social system demanded. 

It Gouldner is correct in his. arguments a number of conclusions follow. First, social 
science is not only stratified but has been pillared - fragmented diagonally in the 
process of its genesis. Tne distinctions between sociology, economics, politics and 
anthropology, in as much as they do not derive from 'natural' divisions in the social 
world, have an ideological significance that will limit the explanatory power of each 
subject. (As w.- all know, the detective who discovers only part of the story, even if 
w .r"^-"- " unlikely to solve his case.) This haG bee- increasingly recognised, 

but the divisions are still being reproduced at university ^nd school level. 

Second, the concern of sociology with social order and social integration makes it 
laisfkind^ suitable candidate for ideological distortion of the organic function. 

Third, the fact that sociology is a child of positivism, and of the bourgeoisie's 
commitment to scientific method, gives it a radical stance in relationship to some * 
aspects of school organisation, as well as to elements in the formal curriculum. It is 
often, frankly 'Benthamite' in its approach to apparently functionless institutions 
and norms, to Fundamentalist veligious beliefs, and to a good deal of folklore and 
prejudice. And. in emphasising the cultural Hexibility of mankind, it challerges the 
permanency of tior-.al arrangements that are currently justified in terms of 'human nature.* 

If Gouldner s account indicates the possibilities for ideological influences within 
tjie academic discipline of sociology as practised in the universities, it is easy to 
forecast that the occurrence of ideolog.^cal manifestations in the education of the 
^common folk, wi.a be even greater. An element of 'risk' can be tolerated among the 
intelligentsia ;>nd even Jacka. Cox and Marks, the authors of Rape o f Reason, (subtiti d 
yhe Corrupt ion of the Polytechnic of North London) . allow that in a polytechnic the 
doctrines of Marx", "as of any other important thinker." may be discussed t "with care'7» 

But they warn us. even in a polytechnic, there are people at risk from "an amalgam 
ot relativism (read Social Constructionism or Phenomenology) and Marxism,"^ and "Few 
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Indeed ^are the students who have the courage, knowledge and intelligence to stand vip 
against it."^ Then what sociology should the students be taught? If these two major 
sociologicajl traditions are to be drastically pruned, or eliminated .altogether, there 
remains only Structual FunctionaJ.ism, until very recently the hardy perennial of 
university, college, and school cjurses. It is not difficult to understand thji reason 
for this, as there appears to be little difference between the school hymn that assured 
the student (until recently) that God had made him high or lowly, and the Parsonsian 
emphasis on the integrative, supportive part playod by stratification in the social 
system. But every good-sociologist will be aware that thoj^j is more to functionalist!: 
than this. 

There are, of coLTSe, two tactics frr handling the dangers arising from a sociological 
education. The ?irst is to censor the material, allowing only peripheral mention of the 
subversive hazaixis the policy that Jacka, Cox and Marks would seem to be recommending. 
The second, and more sophisticated tactic (bficause it does not offend against traditional 
perquisites such as academic freedom), is to prevent sociology falling into the wrong 
hands, much in the way that only daddy is allowed to let off the bangers on Bonfire 
Night, or the adult male to read pornography. This is the line taken by Bryan Wilson in 
Black Paper One. 

"The distinctive values of the univGr-Gity w^^re in tlie past the basis 
for the social contr^^l, and the self-control of students, but these 
values have been rapidly eroded since the war . . . More has meant 
worse, "his has not been so much a matter of admitting people with 
less intellectual capacity, but of admitting people who were less 
conunitted, had les3 self control and who were less adequately 
socialised for the university experience . . . Many of those who 
have been prominenc in recent disturbances in Britain, as elsewhere, 
have been junior lecturers -ind students in sociology, a subject Vhat 
has grown at a rate unprecedented for any discipline in British 
academic history . . ."^^ 
£f sociology is regarded with such great suspicion even in higher education, why 
has it been allowed to escape into the schools and colleges of Further Education? 
Such a question would require thorough study and research, but it is likely to be 
related to organisational changes in the education system, and to wider social factors, 
such as the need to generate a social rohesion based on 'industrial rationalism'. 
Industry in the 1960's, for example, attributed its labour problems, not to conflict of 
interest, but to the breakdown of communication between worker and management, caused 
by the unforeseeable innovation:: :)f technology. As a consequence, it would seem useful 
for the schools to teach that parts of industrial society fitted together to form l 
smooth- running machine of magni ficent complexity and unrivaXled opportunity. GCE^ 
sociology and social studieiJ migHT^e able to perform a useful informative function 
and relieve those unfortunate, delinquent signs of social misunderstanding among 
young people. 

Be this as it may, sociology as such, has beer a compare ively recent innovation in 
the school and college (AEB 0 level Elements of Sociology, 1Q67; AEB 0 level Sociology 
1972; AEBA level sociolog>-, 1955), and is still mainly confxned to the GCE groups. 
Furthermore, the sociology- that ir, learnt in schools has passed through a complex 
filtration process, analogous to the processes of a sewage works. By the time it 
reaches the rstudent, through Vhe filter beds of various committee?., examination board, 
school council, p\jblishins houijes, h?!admaster, head of department, and teacher, it is 
likely to have been cleansed of irr? most interesting radical pollutants. With the 
notable exception of the new JM3 ciciology (which requires a special attention that 
cannot b€ afforded it here), there i:i little to choose between the GCE boards' 
currently available syllabuses. Thoy are .ai remarkably similar in their formal 
structural functionalist outlines, but to alleviate the anxiety of sociology teacners, 
it ir. made known to those who take the trouble to find out, that the students who 
r#veal a knowledge of other 'perspectives' will not be penalised. Unfcrtur.ately, the 
teacher is not usually in a position to test this assertion for himself, and the 
sensible student will be too wary to find out at his own expense. 

What, in fact, goes to make up the cociologj' curriculum, as taught in the school, 
will depend on a variety of factors, including the syllabus as laid down, the text 
bocks, and other curricular material available, the personal preferences and knowledge 
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of the teacher (not forgetting the institutional restraints upon him), and the nature 
of tne student group, real, or attributed. The ideological content of school sociology 
is produced in two ways: positively, by what is admitted, and negatively, by what 
is omitted. 

For example, wheu the concept of 'role* is examined society is too often pictured 
as a series of moulds into which we are poured at birth. The moulds are given and are 
not created by collective human endeavour. An icon showing the social system as a 
matrix of pre-determined roles may inspire the student rc awed worship rather than to 
i:he sacrilegious task of seeing through "the facadoi; of social structures" as Berger 
so aptly puts it. In addition, the historical dimension of social behaviour is 
frequently neglected or played down, again giving the inipression, however unintentional, 
that present ai»rangements are unalterable. Existing society is treated by implication 
as the final stage in an evolutionary sequence. Also, as Gouldner suggested, sociology 
remains the residual element left, after economics has been removed. Failure to 
emphasise the economic dimension is underscored by the fact that work and the business, 
of maintaining living standards is the central preoccupation of most human beings, for 
most of their lives. It is true, of course, that the sociology student leams about 
political behaviour, voting patterns, and pressure groups, but there is little attempt 
to explore the link between important economic determining factors and politics. 

Bearing in mind the claims of sociology in schools to be relevant, and to provide an 
understanding of the students world, a number of topics, seem to be missing. Is there a 
sociology curriculum that includes the basics of inflation (no, of course, that's 
economics), the topics of trade union militancy, racism in South Africa, and black, 
gay, and women's liberation movements? Marriage and the family are given prominence in 
many courses, but scarcely any provision is made for a discussion of haiian sexuality, 
and the plurality of the sexual universe is not exactly stressed. Is it the school's 
duty not to call the 'monolithic' character of *our basic social unit' into question? 
Obeisance is also made to social conventions on, for example, drugtaking. Drugtaking is 
commonly discussed in the context of the topic 'deviancy', but the cultural relativity 
of acceptable drugs (alcohol and tobacco), ^nd the unacceptable (marijuana) is unsatis- 
factorily explored. And as a final point in the list of omissions , many teachers are 
anxious to add an anthropological dimension to their sociology and to include material 
abbut other cultures. But colonisation, exploitation, and imperialism, by far the most 
far- reaching and common f<*ctors :n the experience of African, Asian and Latin American 
peoples, are seldom mentioned. 

It may, of course, be argued that it i*; not the substance of sociology that is in 
question, but the selection that is made from the totality of sociological material. 
The difficulty here, is that there is always a differential access to the material, even 
at university level. Much of ur.iversity teaching, such as the frequent orientation 
lecture with copious reading lints, consists of guidance in how to select, but the 
principles on which selection takes place are rarely stated. At the level of the school, 
Sociological material that students find comprehensible, easy to read, and stimulating 
is in short supp.Vy, and other criteria of selectivity (apart from whether the ex-senior 
examiner wrote the booV) cannot be easily satisfied. Sociology, at all levels, is 
always plagued by whc : can best be called the 'ideological problem', but some choice of 
perspective usually exi-^ts in the university context. In the school*, however, this 
choice will be severely circumscribed. 

Apart from, but related to, perspectival problems, most sociologists will be able to 
recognise in school sociology text -books a wide variety of dubious statements masquer- 
ading — at least for the student — as 'sociological facts' and legitimated by the 
status of the priTited word. A quick glance through the texts reveals: 

", . . , But most industrial societies have substantially reduced 
the autonomy of the economic system, and the traditional labels of 
'capitalist' and 'socialist' are no longer particularly useful for 
characterising such economies." (S. Cotgrove, The Science of S ociety, 
p. 120.) 

"Those of us who have seen films of young Chinese children singing 
'nursery rhymes' about American imperialist murderers, or who have 
been appalled by the use of military force to quell the Hungarians' 
and Czechoalavakians ' desire for a more liberal system may question 
Russell's apparent belief that capitalist and communist countries 



differ little from each other in the use they make of their 
• ; educational systems for purposes of producing consensus of opinion 
jljfei''-: amongst their roembfers." (E. Wilkins, Introduction to S ociology. 

i%t; ' "Asisociations cannot call strikes in the way trade unions do. The 

' ^ KUT has never- called a national strike. In recent years, there has 

ji< ■ ; from time to time been great pressure to do so over the question of 

iv'j ■ ■ salaries, but professional duty towards the children has overcome the 

ift' i desire to use unprofessional conduct ... as has been indicated, 

S^'^K . the strike undoubtedly is unprofessional in that it harms the interests 
p:;*: ; ^ . of the children." (P.W. Mus grave. The Sociology of Educatio n, p. 213.) 

ll-y; But perhaps the most disturbing, in tenns of the latent racism displayed in its 
j|;P'clunsy attempt to excuse 'coloured men' for their 'sexual, adventures ' } (my italics) is 
p this passage: 

jj?'^,; "The sexual adventures of coloured men who live in a strange society 

with far too few of their own women- folk may be looked upon as a 

itt:; ; sign of their general 'sexirifess * , although it is not uncommom for 

any group of men in a similar situation to behave in this way." 
■ • (E. Wilkins, Introduction to S ociology , p. "Al.) 

•1 . ' " 

^Vl'i.:;. There is a difference between the message and its etfect upon the recipient. 
J^j^=Howev<U[* ideolojrical the content of sociology, its complicated relationship with the 
&T::;ir*dividual -sind his subsequent behaviour has nowhere been adequately explored. But an 
5|{^iyittlta4ft towards what the nature of the relationship ought to b« appears to be present 
Sf' in acadeirii':^ circifis. The acceptable theoreticcil distinction between fact and value 
b'^State^^^^ developed into the creed that information, and the individual's behaviour 

[vi'jdirected trowards achieving a goal, should in some way be kept distinct. What a person 
jf^ilaeams ic ter^tative and should not be acted upon lightly, if at all. The stance can 
j^^^;!beet be preserved if the objects under study is not of direct and immediate importance 
'4->\t6 the subject doing the studying. The sociologist is expected to view himself as a 
^i^^ 'detached observer of society and, in order to do this, he will be in the habit of 
iji-attudying others, rather than himself. In the past, he has gone abroad to see how the 
P^^?i'nattves lived, but now, h« studies che 'other half* on his own doorstep or, more 
'l^rjlikely, ten miles down the road. In sociology teaching, there is a considerable 
ft i 'resistance to allowing the student to apply the theoretical perspectives ^hat he 
[^J acquires ' from sociology to his own immediate situation, such as the school or local 
iIvfactor7. For, example, many headmasters would disapprove of a project aiming to corre- 
fei -late membership of socio-economic category, or skin colour, with streaming in the 

message is no 
the school 

and" class iK>om. 11. Educationalists have traditionally noticed only the official curriculum 
^'•i>hich is described in prospectuses, syllabuses, text books and teaching materials. The 
i|v;other curriculum "might be described as unofficial or perhaps hidden," and consists of 
j|l!r"rules, regulations, and routines, of things teachers must learn if they are to make 
p their way with minimum pain in the social institution called the school." Teacher and 
j??}' Students rarruy recognise the 'hidden' curriculum as a significant part of the life of 
ff:/:the school and, in this sense, its existence is unintentional. Neil Postman highlights 
%h the importance of taking into account the 'hidden' curriculum, when he satirises the 
f?| ideals of education by drawing up a list of what he thinks is actually imparted in 
I J the classroom. Among them are: 

"Passive acceptance is a more desirable response to ideas than 
j!; - ■ active" criticism. . . . Discovering knowledge is beyonc" the 

power of. students and is in :^ny case, none of their business. . . . 
iij. The voice of authoritv is to be trusted and valued more than 

^■][ independent judgeme.. . . . "^^ 

Jlv" Biber and Minuchin's comparison of the effects of different school environments on 
||! children's development would seem to indicate that there is a connection, however 
J^Bi tenuous, between the authority structure of the school and the children's social 

attitudes. It appcsars that » traditional' school environments may lead children to see 




theinse;ves as having to fit into already-determined social positions, while on the other 
hand, a 'modem* school environment may produce people who wish to mould so6ial 
positions around their own needs and aspirations-^^. The parallel between these views and 
theoretical perspectives in the social sciences is obvious. 

Although there is little empirical evidence to justify the claim, it would not seem 
unreasonable to hypothesise that certain school and classroom environments may be 
conducive to the adoption by the students of one sociological perspective in preference 
to another. It may also be the case that when there is congruence between the two 
curricula, the teaching of the formal sociology curriculum will be facilitated, and 
conversely, when there is incongruence, it will not. By 'congruence', I am referring 
to the comparative similarity of the two messages transmitted in the classroom. To put 
the matter colloquially, is the teacher (including the sum-total of the teacher's 
actions in clcissroom and school environment )practising what he preaches? 

In most situations, the teacher and student will not be conscious of the relationship 
between the two curricula, but occasionally, the following kind of exchange will take 
place in a classroom discussion, in this case, about democracy: 

"Sir, do you believe in democracy?" 

"Yes, of course." 

"Then why don't you let us take a vote on whether we can smoke in your 
lesson?" 

"That isn't a relevant argument. . ." 

"Wljy not? "You let us vote on which subject we were going to talk about 
this term. It's because you know you'll be out-voted." 
The teacher's reaction is likely, as Neil Postman pointed out, to teach the student 
that "passive acceptance is a more desirable response to ideas than acti\«€ criticism," 
and that "one's own ideas. . . . are inconsequential," while the object of the exercise 
may be to convince him that he lives in a participatory democracy, where everybody 
should play a part in decision-making. Jacka, Cox, and ^farks, of course, would see no 
problem here. 

The sociological message produced in the educational situation should not be equated 
with its effects upon the student. What the student lear-.d will depend on a number'oF 
factors, such as his past learning experience, the influence of his extra-school 
environment, and his attitude towards education.^' Jacksoi) and Marsden have described the 
way social-class background affects attitudes towards education .l** Lacy has also drawn 
our attention to the existence of pro-and anti-school cultures. If the combined 
message of the sociology syllabus and the social context is to be effective, it must 
reflect the student's experience in other social institutions and he must be able to 
internalise the material. 

The suggestions made above about the nature of the processes at work in the 
sociology classroom remain tentative. There are difficulties in identifying the formal 
and informal messages, measuring the congruence between them, and discovering what has, 
in fact, been learnt by the student. It may, however, be worth exploring the matter 
further by the use of an example. 

The following account of a silsth-form sociology class in a school is fictional, but 
only in as much as it is compounded of experiences drawn from many different quarters. 
In order to give it veracity, nearly all of its overt sociological content is extracted 
directly, from two current and popular sociology textboo)«:s, (quotations italicised and 
duly acknowledged) . 

The school is located in a town of approximately a quarter of a million people, 
constituting part of a much larger conurbation. It is a purpose-built comprehensive 
school, attended by one thousand two hundred children drawn from an ellipse-shaped 
catchment that swee** out from an 'inner-ring' of older buildings, to circumscribe 
extensive pre-wa~r cour.cll, property, and two large, modem, private estates. 

The school's rules and regulations resemble those of other, similar establishments. 
There are the teachers who enforce the rules and the students who must obey them. The 
teachers can shout in the corridors, walk to the front of the dinner queue and smoke 
cigarettes, whereas the students cannot. The teachers have separate entrances, and 
lavatories, and their own coffee lounge, but they can, and do, make use of the 
students* facilities. 

Rules are not enforced uniformly throughout the school. Rules governing dress and 
behaviour are not applied with the same rigour to the higher streams of the fifth 
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form and to the sixth fonn. Corporal punishment is never given to older students. 
Also, the sixth formers possess 'privileges*. They are allowed to leave the school 
premises during the lunch break, to organise dances, and to have access to school 
facilities outside of class hours. In return, they are expected to enforce on the 
younger students many of the rules from which they themselves have been exempted. 

The students who are officially given the power of rule-enforcement are knovm as 
prefects, and they can be identified by their gold braid and badges. They are selected 
by the teachers from among the comparatively well-behaved and competent scholars whom, 
it is felt, will benefit from 'the responsibility' involved. In practice, the larger 
proportion of those staying on in the sixth form, and nearly all of the prefects, are 
drawn from a white-collar (middle-class) background. In return for the duties they are 
expected to perform, the prefects will receive preferential treatment and good 
references when they leave.' 

The school day is broken down into forty-minute periods. It begins with an assembly 
in the large hall where prayers are said and school announcements made. At assembly, 
the staff are seated on the stage while under their watchful eyes, the prefects 
endeavour to keep order among the groups of young students in the main body of the 
hall. During class the teacher is expected to maintain discipline having at his 
disposal a number of S'Tsctions. He can ridicule a student, express grave dissatis- 
fact D.lv . * v^y^ve anfriily. or threaten extra homework, detention, exclusion from the 
Class > c , at. a final r'esort , caning by the headmaster. 

Sixth- form classes, however, are conducted rather differently. The students have 
already stood the test of five years in the school and have been allowed to continue 
their studies on the basis of their satisfactory performance in the past. Academically 
poor, or troublesome students will, long ago, have been 'advised' to leave. It is 
assuinod that the sixth former wishes to stay on at school and, therefore, compliance 
is assured by exhoi'tation Co work hard and by stressing the necessity of gaining good 
examination grades. Unlike classes at other age levels, the sixth- form leaming group 
is much smaller, and more prone to accept the authority of conventional academic 
knowledge and the rules of debate . 

Fairly evenly divided between the sexes, the GCE 'A' Level sociology students are 
aged between sixteen and seventeen years. All of them have '0' Levels or Grade 1 CSEs, 
three being the average number, but ranging from Jane Hodgkiss's eight to Jimmy Lewis's 
one. Those possessing only a few passes are studying additional '0' Levels, together 
with at least one 'A' Level. They have been forcibly impressed with the importance of 
devoting all their time to study. Those who have already managed to accumulatr a hand- 
some array of '0' Levels are studying up to three 'A' Levels. In reco^-nition of their 
pixjven ability 'to manage', they have, in addition, been given the status and attendant 
duties of prefects. All the students share in common a wish to improve their educational 
qualifications in order 'to get good jobs'. 

The sociology students are drawn predominantly from socio-economic categories two 
and three, except for one Indian student whose father ia a labourer in a foundry. Four 
of thom were bom abroad; one in Australia, one in Eire, one in India and one in 
Jamaica. Three come from single-parent families. Nine have brothers or sisters. 

The students are by no means clear as to their intended careers, but nearly all of 
them, at this stage, want to enter higher education, or to undertake a professional 
training. Three have considered becoriing teachers, two want to 'help people', and have 
thought about social work, and two of the girls are seeking a nursing career. Also 
included on the list of career intentions are the jobs of actor, secretary 
(international), personnel manager, journalist and member of the WRAF. The students' 
commitment to a future career varies in intensity from the 'vague' to the 'fanatical'.* 
(Rschel spends her time injecting oranges in the domestic j^ci^nce room — the nearest 
the school comes to providing'a pr^-nursing course.) 

What are the students' interests? When first asked, a number of boys answer 
*women*. A number of girls answer 'reading'. On closer investigation, one boy has a 
strong interest in astix3nomy, another enjoys fishing, and a third writes poetry and 
verse drama. Two others liko 'messing around' with motorbikes. One girl spends her 
time swimming, and arother frequents a Pentecostal church. In general, most sf these 
young people are music enthusiasts and spend a great deal of their spare time in public 
houses, at discos and at youth clubs. Cport interests them too, but few of them play 
any games outside of school. They also claim to 'mess around' which, in moat cases. 



means visiting each others' homes, playing records, and wandering around the town 
centre, Th's tney do in twos or threes, their companions usually drawn from their 
age group in the school. Nearly all of them indicate that they have girlfriends, or 
boyfriends, whom they met mostly at school but also, at youth clubs and at discos. 

• On being asked, after a term's study, of what use they find sociology, more than 
half of the students reply that it helps them "to understand people", and that it 
gives them "a better understanding of what people can do to put the world to rights". 
So far, they have learned about the family and social stratification, but they are 
decidedly unclear as to how the Knowledge is of use in understanding people, or of 
improving the world, although one student doe3 suggest that she is now able to "look 
more clearly at family situations" and to know wnat is "going on". 

Space does not permit us to paiiit a full picture of the students' background, 
interests, and aspirations. (Ot' significance, is the fact that, when soundod, the 
sociology teacher shows he is blissfully unaware of most of this information, 
although he does know of one or two intimate, family biographies that remain un- 
reported here . ) 

David Bottomley, aged thirty-eight, is the teacher. He has recently been responsible 
for introducing sociology into the school, and this has enabled him to gain two and a 
half hourj of fifth- form, and four and a half hours of sixth- form sociology teaching. 

He lives in a modem house -iust over the town's boundaries in an 'overspill' 
village. He is interested in hi,: wife, and family of three young children, gardening 
an^ cricket. He reads The Daily Telegraph, The financial Times, the staff- room copy of 
The Times Educational Supplement, and, just recent?.y. New Society. His social activities 
include membership of his local Association of Schoolmasters and of the cricket club. 
He is generally popular with his colleagues, and recognised as an efficient teacher and 
administrator, but he shows rcljctance to commit out-of-hours time to the school. 

On the occasion we have chosen to describe, the day begins typically with an 
assembly, consisting of a Christian religious ceremony — despite the fact that a quarter 
of the school is non-Christian (Hindu, Sikh and Moslem) — and school announcements. As 
it is a Monday, the headmaster leads the service. After the customary hymn, he reads 
the parable of the slothful servant, in which a master goes away, leaving three servants 
behind, with five, two. and one talents respectively.^^ The servant with five and the 
servant with two talents double their money and are rewarded on the return of their 
master. The servant with one talent buries it in the ground for safe-keeping and is 
punished* From this parable, the headmaster draws the lesson that the students who make 
most use of their 'talents' at school will be rewai'ded with excellent jobs when they 
leave, but those who make no effort can expect nothing from education or the wider 
society. At thir juncture, he stares meaningfully at the more troublesome classes, and 
points out that they had better be careful because they will undoubtedly get what they 
deserve. 

At 9.45 am, after assembly, Bottomley enters* the classroom. He is armed with a 
couple of spare text books in the t;ventuali;py of students having left their copies at 
home. The text book that has been issued to all the s^tudents is Elizabeth Wilkins's An 
Introdu ction to So ciolo gy, and until the books fall to pieces, or the syllabus 
radically changes, these will be the standard texts. He takes his seat at the front 
of the room behind a Ji^arge flat table. The clasr.iX)om is large enough to hold thirty 
desks, arranged in fiv^rows, yix desks deep. Facing him, ten students (two are absent) 
are seated, scattered in twos and threes among the thirty desks. Without exception, 
they arc all at Icar.t a distance of six t'orit fc's:\ where he is sitting. 

Variously clad in ingenious adaptions of school uniform, they are animatedly 
exchanging news about their weekend activities. They do not stop talking when 
Bottomley enters the room, but reduce the volume of their exchanges so that he cannot 
overhear them. There is no animosity between them and him, and compared with some of 
the other teachers, 'he's a nice bloke', but he remains an outsider. 

Bottomley glances hurriedly at the set of essays that the students h^inded in two 
weeks ago, and which he managed to mark last night while Songs of Praise was on 
television. He then returns them, amid mild interest. The students grimace knowingly 
at their marks, but Ignores his comments (which, incidentally, are few and far between). 
^They continue to talk about their weekend until he clears his throat to speak. His 
opening remarks are a reprimand; in all but a few exceptional cases, they have copied 
their homework without adaption, directly fiK)m the text book. 



: "But you told us to use the text book and your notes, sir," one student remarks. 

"t told you to adapt the material to the question asked." 
/ Some of the students are genuinely confused, because, after the previous homework 
had been returned, they had been reprimanded for writing their 'own opinions', and 
had concluded that on this occasion, the teacher wanted only a reproduction of the 
text according to Wilkins. He had also criticised them for producing 'English 
literature -style essays'. The lessons they draw are first, that English and Sociology 
•are separate subjects and should never be mixed, and second, that text book material 
ihould always be disguised by the addition of a few of their ovfn expressions. 

For the last week, Bottomley has been talking about the education system. 

•'What's a social system, Neil?" he asks the student whom he considers to be the 
least able in the class. 

■"Sir, it's a part whose wholes are inte^rrelated" , (sic), Neil replies in parrot- 
like fashion. 

"That's right." Bottomley fails to notice the actual answer and rephrases it in 
accordance with the 'right' answer he was expecting: 

"A whole whose parts are interrelated. And ^'or the last week we've been discussing 
the part, or sub-system, known as education' ". 

He continues in a monotonous tone: 

"All social institutions come into existanc-s because they are the means by which a 

social system is maintained Each of these institutions develops to perform 

. certain functions "^"^ 

The few students who have taken in what has been said, are having mental images of 
the adult institute at the bottom of. the road. Bottomley senses the thick air of 
incomprehension. 

"It's a bit like a car engine," he explains. "Just as we look at a car engine and 
say what each part of this machine is doing, so we may examine tta educational system 
as a whole or one part of 'it, for example, one individual school, jur.d decide what 
. functions it is performing."^° 

He extends the analogy: 

"We are not consi4iBring where the car is going or that it is carrying passengers, 
but the question is rather whether the car is going well and carrying its passengers 
in an efficient manner. Such an a;ialysis can be free of value judgments ."•'■^ 

"Why doesn't it matter where the car is going?" one of the students as]<s, carried 
-away by the extended metaphor. 

"That would be a philosophical question, not a sociology question one, "20 is the 
mysterious reply. 

In China, Chairman Mao was the great helmsman; here, Bottomley becomes the great 
car driver, efficiently taking his class they know what where. At least, it is made 
very obvious to the members of the class that they are not doing the driving. 

They are now asked tc, describe the functions of education. The answers are 
predictable: , - 

"It. teaches people about things," is rephrased as 'socialisation'. 

"If you do well at school, it helps you to get a good job," (paraphrase of the 
morning's religious service?), becomes" 'role-allocation' . 

For the next five minutes the class is informed that .... "the most important 
economic- function of education is that of ensuring that the society's need for a 
labour force is satisfied. "21 

"A modem industrial society requires not only a great deal of manpower but also 
a eertain quality of manpower, and both the quantity and quality available are 
-controi^led by the education system. "2- 

"i want you to read that section thoroughly," Bottomley, controller of society's 
manpower, said, "because I'm going to test you on it. If you're to get good 'A'^ 
Levels you're going to have to work harder than this." The connection between his two 
statements is neither consciously drawn out by him, nor spontaneously recognised by 
the students. The bell rings, and the students hastily put away their books and 
disperse for other lessons. 

The next sociology class is timetabled for Tuesday afternoon. Bottomley makes a 
"habit of dealing severely with lato-comers. One of the students arrives ten minutes 
.late with an excuse, but Bottomley will have none of it. 

"If you'd been late for work" he points out "you'd get the sack, and the sooner you 



learn to be punctual the better for you." 

The student's excuse goes UT-Jieoded — his protestations about something that matters 
to him are ignored. The action is firmly dissociated from its meaningful context and 
recorded by a late mark in the register. 

Today, they are to deal with the political functions of the education system. On 
this occasion, Bottomley uses an informal lecture technique, expounding on notes that 
he has made from sociology text books. 

"We're falling behind with the syllabus," he informs the class, '*and if we're to 
cover the work, wo can't afford interruptions." 

He begins. 

" the stability of any autonomous political unit dt;[.ieiuls upon two criteria- 
consensus of opinion about the assumptions underlying the system, anJ the ability of 
the system to provide leaders from within itself. In both cases, education has an 
important role to play, because it is largely responsible for ir.stilling feelings of 
patriotism and loyalty to the existing regime in the younger generation, and also for 
selecting and training future leaders'.'23 

Is the school, and particularly, Bottomley's sociology teaching, performing such a 
function at this very moment? The question ir. not, of course, d«ked in our present 
context, but a few minutes later the- students aiN> informed that: 

"The beliefs and attitudes which are embodiod in a democratic society are highly 
sophisticated, because they depend entirely upon tht tolei'ance and consideration for 
minority groups by the Majority, which ha? political power, and the willingness of 
minorities to recognise the authority of the majority ."2^^ 

A patriotic glow is geneiv.tcd in the bosom of the Lnglish students as they recognise 
that they liwe. in the democivitic society referred to, and must, therefore, possess 
highly sophisticated beliefs and atti'.udes. Tnderjit, the Indian student whose father 
works in a foundry remains very dubious abou': the tolerance and consideration exercised 
towards minority groups, but, is ho is in a minority, he is only too willing to concede 
the authority of that majority. Put there is more reassurance to come. Bottomley reads: 

"In this country, the fact that the. Leader of the Opposition in Parliament is in an 
official salaried position underlines our ability and desire to recognise that 
political minorities are important ."25a 

But even Bottomley, who has recently voted Liberal, recognises the spurious nature 
of this ass<irtion and pointii it out to the class. 

"What proportion of the votes did the Liberals get at the last election?" he demands, 
"And how many seats?" 

Bottomley continues with noT.e unpleasant information about chose 'working- class 
children" who tended "to liva for the present and were unable to forgo present pleasures 
for future benefit 5."^^ 

"Thank God, we made the bent use of our talents and stayed on at school," the 
students quietly meditate. 

Tlieir views are reinforced when they subsequently learn that psychologists "have 
found that this kind of limited or fixed frame of reference is one condition for easy 
suggestibility, which is in itself a major explanation for political extremism . "27 
Non of them wish*is to be 'easily led', or to become 'extremists', especially when they 
are further informed, rather as a corollary to the old wives' tale that masturbation 
makes you mad, that when "limited educational experience is followed by low mental 
stimulation", it may result in the development of a "breed inj^ ground for extremism". 
In these days of the nuclear family, and of free -^^ntraception, the connotation of 
^breeding' is most unpleasant. What is more, "The Communist Party has always seen the 
leadership of the slumbering masses as one of its historic roles. "2^ 

The students are comforted, however, by the fact that: 

"This rather pessimistic picture is perhaps truer of some of the emerging countries 
in Africa or Asia than of Britain ^oday,"2^ a view that in also confirmed by their 
official sociology text book: 

"The ftJct that there is a relationship between the level of education and the 

*A recurrAn!? 'proof of Isritlsh olerance. See also, for exerr.ple, Musgrave, P.W., The 
Socio logy of Education, page 1*43, and Harvey* J.» and Bather, L. , The British 
.Cons titution, (Macmillan, 1953), page ibn . 
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survival of democracy also provides the basis for arguments which are put forward 
against the idea of giving largely illiterate and unsophisticated societies political 
independence. Political scientists are more or less convinced that the members of such 
societies are open to exploitation by extrenists, and events in the emerging African 
and Asian nations have done little to suggest that countries which educationally 
backward can support stable democracies. This is, of course, causing a great deal of 
concern in many areas at the present time. "30 

Rachel, the Jamaican student, is moved to denounce the passage. 

"That's biassed", she declares. She is immediately pounced upon to explain why. 

"It says that blacks can't run their own affairs properly" she says, a little 
hesitantly. 

"No." Bottomley crudely contradicts her. "It says that they can't support stable 
democracies." The tone of his voice distinctly conveys annoyance. Is it because she 
has questioned an incontrcvertibie text book fact, or is it because she is black, and 
not entitled to open her mouth? 0;ie of the white students makes a 'comment about the 
behaviour of President Ahmin and other "black dictators", and the opposition is finally 
silenced. Nobody, least of all Bottomley, thinks to ask why these countries after years 
of colonial rule still harbour illiteracy, and for what reason they should be 
externally controlled in the first place, and whether imperialism was itself a 
democratic practice. 

Of necessity, our example can only hint at the complex processes at work in a 
sociology classroom. We might dwell on thf concordance beiween the official and hidden 
curriculum, or stress the necessity of viewing the learning process in the totality 
of a school's social structure and the students' personal experiences. A point of great" 
significance is, in; fact, Bottomley 's failuT'e to relate to the students' own experience 
of the education system — a remarkable omission, bearing in mind that they have spent 
ten years of their life in school. Indeed, he seems little more than a purveyor of 
ethnocentric ideology, blissfully unaware of the forces at work in his own classroom. 
He may feel inclined to excuse the fictional Bottomley on the grounds that the greater 
part of his role is forced upon him by the social system. After all, has he an 
alter-native? Is he able to distinguish the cognitive and ideological, or to effectively 
wire up his own electric chair? 
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CONSEQUENTIAL THEORY by Roger Gomm 

An important feature of any social 
control system is the conceptual 
apparatus used to explain deviance. If 
what passes for normal behaviour is 
regarded as natural and good (as it 
usually is),. then what are counted as 
serious deviations have to be explained 
— and explained in such a way that they 
do not count as evidence against our 
taken- for-granted notions about what is 
natural and nonnal. Most theorising about 
deviants can be represented as saving a 
prevailing theory of conformity. 

To appreciate this we must suspend our 
cherished beliefs about what makes people 
do thing we don't like, and in order to 
do this it is as well to start by consider- 
ing an exampl*' from a culture in whi.ch we 
have no vested interoJt: 

"thus seen in thi^ comparative 
perspective ou** world view is revealed 
as socially constructed as a set cf 
assumptions and axioms that underlie 
our reasoning and place limits on our 
inquiries"" (1) 

Among the Erigo of the south Keyna 
Coast (2) women are frequently said to be 
possessed by spirits which cause them to 
behave in a bizam^^ way. In such cases 
they often become the subjects of 
exorcism ceremonies during which the 
exorcist bargains with the spirit for a 
vrice which it will accept to go away — 
usually a gift given to the woman which 
she will use in the spirit's name when 
she is deemed cured. 

Now although ev«ry Digo knows that 
people who are possessed by spirits run 
amok and attack people and things, tear 
at their hair and annoint themselves with 
ashes — not everyone who behaves in- this 
way is diagnosed as possessed. Digo men 
are known by the Digo to be violent and 
easily roused. A Digo iriin who imagines he 
has been ^nsulted will rush out of the 
house wit!j a panga, striking at trees 
and towards people until he is stopped by 
well-wishers. He may ev«n tear at his 
clothing and throw dirt and ashes into 
the air. But such men are not usually 
diagnosed as being possessed. Rather 
their actions are credited with meaning 
ev-jn if onlookers do not know exactly 
what is up. On the other hand, Digo 
women are known to be relatively gentle 
and submissive expecially towards mtjn. 

Consider this case: Mwanasha was 
accused by her husband Rashidi of 
committing adultery with the son of the 



sub-chief. Her adulterous relationship 
was common knowledge. Rashidi was in the 
process of arranging a mortgage with 
Mwanasha 's fathe; and was also growing a 
crop of groundnut on land owned by the 
sub-chief. To sue the adulterer for 
compensation was likely to jeopardise his 
crops, to divorce his wife would certainly 
jeopardise his mortgage. Yet Rashidi was 
in the intolerable position of being the 
butt of local gossip and in receipt of 
constant nagging by his own father to do 
something about his wayward wife. 

The situation resolved itself when 
Mwanasha was rebuked by Rashidi's father. 
She cheeked him, and when he raised his 
hand as if to hit her, she flew at him and 
scratched his cheek and then rushed away 
screaming into the plantation. She was 
caught and taken still screaming to an 
exorcist who diagnosed spirit possession. 
The exorcism ceremony resulted in Rashidi 
providing his wife with several expensive 
gifts, but it also resulted in a re- 
definition of the situation in his favour. 
The situation had changed from one in 
which her husband was not man enough to 
satisfy his wife sexually, or to control 
her behaviour, to one in which a man 
was an unfortunate husband of a wife 
afflicted with a lascivious and uncontrol- 
able spirit . 

Among the Digo, men are regarded as 
the natural superiors of women, with the 
right and competence co make rules for 
their behaviour and to enforce them. 
However, since men rely on the goodv/iljb 
of their inlaws for political bupport 
and ecQnomic assistance they are unable 
to exert much discipline over theii" 
wives without fouling up their affinal 
relationships. So despite the fact that 
men make rules for women, women are 
always getting away with it. It can be 
argued that many of the tensions which 
manifest themselves in spirit possession 
attacks, themselves derived fro»' this 
male dominated and ineffectual control 
system which trivialises women and makes 
married life conflictful. The concept of 
spirit possession mystifies bf)th the 
sources of discontent, and the failure of 
men to control women, by separating cause 
from effect and attributing problems of 
control to factors outside the social and 
moral universe — to adventitious spirits. 

Let us look at Digo spirit possession 
IS if it. were a set of 'self-sealing' 
ideas; that is a set of idoas already 
designed to cope with evidence that might 
invalidate it. Supposing we were asked to 
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act consultants to Digo men, to 
produce a set of potions and practices to 
keep women In their place. Our first 
suggestions about heavy discipline would 
be rejected because this would upset the 
male relatives on whom they rely politic- 
ally and economically. Thus we know that 
tb^ control system will be imperfect and 
as'; a part of our task we will have to cope 
with the problem of explaining away why 
so many women so frequently break the 
rules made for them by men. If we can 
solve this problem we will at least' save 
the theory of natural male cuperiority. 

Our best bet is then to de^i, 2 an 
explanation for female misbehav4;,')ur which 
assigns its causes outside of the crea of 
male control over women, and which 
preserved the iippression that normal 
women do not break male rules frequently 
— only women in very special states do 
this. The idea of a possessing spirit in 
a very acceptable solution. So we will 
establish a symptomatology for the 
complaint . 

Now we need to make the idea of 
possession stick- Let us pr*opagate the 
notion that spirits possess people, 
especially women, and disseminate public 
knowledge ebout how pec,')le behave when 
they ar^ porsessed. With any luck the 
depressed, the angry and the- disturbed 
will diagnose themselves ap possessed 
and act out the presenting syndrome we 
have provided. We must also set up an 
apparatus for confirming the reality of 
possession beyond any reasonable doubt - 
say an exorcism cererrony in which the 
exorcist actually speaks to the possessing 
spirit: make the exorcist male because 
no one believes women. Add in rewards 
that make it attractive to those diagnosed 
as possessed to co-operate in exorcism — 
say presents that have to be requested in 
the voice cf the possessing spirit . As a 
fa:.l-safe mechanism, let the exorcist 
ha/e the gift of ventriloquism for :jse 
with uncooperative patients. Lajitly, to 
prevent abuse of the system by un- 
Sf:rupulous women, refuse to exorcise 
ai»yone who has been possessed moi^ than 
a few times, and diagnoso these coces of 
wilful possession, not deserving of the 
coii?nunity ' s care and sympathy — and there 
ve >.ave the essentials of Digo spirit 
posse}:', s ion . 

Whe«; we look at this systf»m of ideas 
we see that just when someone is diagnoned 
as suffering from involuntary spirit 
possession, and just what liappens when 



they are, depends almost entirely on 
the theories held and acted upon by 
those in control. If thnt sounds 
obvious, why is it that wo like to see 
deviance in our owr society jis taking, on 
forms which result from the qualities of 
those designated deviants? 

One of the n-.ost curious and perhaps 
significant features of orthodox theor- 
ising about, devianc- in our own society 
is that by the- time the phychologist , or 
the sociologist arrives on the scene, 
someone has tampered with the evidence. 
What counts as deviance has already been 
decided by practical men and women who 
gather infov tf^ . and interpret it as is 
deemed rel<> r by their theories of 
deviance. F\.^*.cemen, magistrates, social 
workers, yi-obation officers and so on all 
have theories of deviance which guide 
their practical concerns. Consider our 
naive criminologist who analyses the 
results of juvenile court hearings and 
finds that working class lads from poor 
homes reach the status of official 
delinquent more frequently than ethers. 
What is his warrant for concluding that 
'poverty causes crime* or that 'feckless 
parents cause both poverty and delinquency' 
(3). In situations where policemen, social 
workers, magistrates and headmasters tend 
to believe that adverse home background 
cause delinquency they. are likely to use 
such factors as cues to decide whc gets 
the dellquent ticket. The criminologist 
has no more grounds for assuming that 
*bad nomes* cause people to break the 
law, than the anthropologist has for 
assuming that spirits cause spirit 
possession. Interestingly enough, if. ws 
look at the example of juvenile delinq^i- 
ency we see a ritual of confirmation 
analogous to exorcism among the Digo: 
the social work report which routinely 
tells adverse home circumstances as the 
background to the case. If magistrates 
are not always convinced by social work 
reports, that merely shows that social 
workers have a lower credibility than 
exorcists . 

EarMer in this paper, I took a 
somewhj : jocular stance in suggesting 
that Digo men might call upon consult- 
ants to help them with their woman 
problem. This is not as fantastic as it 
seems — after' all where do all our 
'theories of deviance come from? Well 
not from Mystification Incorporated 
certainly. But if we look at most 
theories of deviance as put forward by 
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the social and behavioural sciences then 
wo find that they are essentially 
coDunon-sense theories of deviance 
• picked up by professional theoriGtr,, 
*» translated into terms which obfuscate 
^ their cormon-sense origins . . . . . and 
fed right back to those who make deviancy 
systems work. Take fcr example suicide. 

Emile Durkheim's (M) theory of suicide 
related suicide to the degree to which 
individuals were integrated into and /or 
regulated by their society. Durkheim 
developed the theory from the study of 
suicide statistics. As J. Max-z/ell Atkinson 
has shown (5) Durkheim's theory of suicide 
is congruent with the theorising dor.<» by 
coroners and coroner's officers in 
deciding whether a case is suici.le or not. 
Evidence of upset, disturbance, radical 
changes in ^life, loss of a spouse, 
isolation, loneliness and so on, all pre- 
dispose coroners to give verdicts of 
suicide and, since they are all evidence 
of the state of *anomie', pre-dispose 
coroners to create statistics which 
confirm Durkheimian theory. 

The professional analyst of suicide 
statistics discovers within them the 
theories used by the coroner to create 
them, and then feeds his results back tc 
coroners to tell them they were right. In 
the case of suicide this would not be of 
much significance if -it were not for the 
fact that coroners, sociologists, 
■ psychiatrists and ^^otential suicides all 
live in the same world. The media, from 
pulp fiction to serious documentary, gives 
us a picture of what rort of people 
commit suicide and under whcHt circum- 
stances. One wonders what i;ffi,ct recent 
piiblicity about a 'rise' in the suicide 
rate for young people will have. 
Certainly it is likely to boo^t the 
number of suicide verdicts for t>'is age 
group — but what about the aotu.il number 
of self-destructive acts? But theT\ it is 
in the nature of things that this is 
unknowabl e . 

Putting together the examples of 
suicide with the eXrimple of Digo spirit 
possession we can extract the main 
. elements of theories of deviance which 
explain away the problematic and 
disturbing. 

Firstly, these are theories of 
■it/viance which explain the problematic 
and disturbing with reference to seme 
radical difference between the normal 
person and the deviant — among the Digo 
the difference is a possessing spirit, 
but in its place we could put possession 



by innate predispositions, by abnormal 
biography, by faulty socialisation, by 
adverse circumstar.ces, or by mental illness. 

Secondly, causality is assigned to 
'Tjystify the sources of deviant behaviour, 
and to cover up the fact that the essential 
condition for deviance is the rule which 
is said to have been broken. License is 
claimed by some people, other than those 
labelled deviants, to explain why it 
happened, what his motivation was, what 
the pr.^blem really is, and so on.' 

Lastly there is a therapeutic 
apr-aratus which, while it may or may 
not effect a 'cure' certainly tends to 
confirm the theory which predicted it. 
This entaiJs either providing rewards 
for the co-operation of the deviant In 
confirming the theory - like the tuition 
in how tc» be mentally ill properly that 
mental patients get — or a conceptual 
apparatus i'or understanding the behaviour 
of the recalcitrant deviant as confirming 
the controlling theory — the patient lacks 
insight . 

The reader at this point may be 
tempted to say that all this is water 
under the bridge. Goffman on mental 
hospitals, the published papers of the 
York Deviancy Conferences, Nell Keddie 
on cultural deprivation, Valentine on 
the culture of poverty, and all those 
sociologists who say hasty things about 
policemen, magistrates, social workers 
and sc on. Are they not writing 
sociology to shov up these theories for 
what they are? The answer is obviously 
yes. Certainly the balance in deviance 
sociology seems to have shifted in favour 
of those who are labelled as deviant. 

However, it was not my purpose in this 
paper to represent sociology or sociologists 
in supporting the interests of the 
dominant groups in society — the plain 
truth is that such groups are well able 
to look after th^ir own interests. It was 
my purpose to dii.cuss the consequent! ality 
of sociological theories cf deviance. 
norfiC summary points may be '.nade her'e, 

rirr.tly, I assei'*-, -^hcugh I cannot 
!5iibstantiate the fact, sociologists do 
not invent theories; they merely trarc- 
forni common-sense theories into 
sociological ones. 

Secondly, that t^ey feed them back 
transformed to the society from whence 
^hey came. Here the use to which various 
groxips put them constitutes the 
conseouentiality of sociological rV^pry. 

Lastly insofar- as sociological 
endeavours are institutionalised as a 



Ic^gitimation for social action, this 
may come to provide evidence that 
sociologists are right . 

All thia seems likely to be true 
whether the- sociologists ' thoughts are 
more attractive tc social controllers, 
or. more attractive to those who are the 
objects of control. New literature on 
the sociology of deviance includes, 
•accounts which are highly favourable to 
drug users, soccer hooligrjis, homosexuals, 
student radicals* claimants, prisoners 
etc., while the politicization of 
deviance sociology has entailed un 
active involvement of sociologists on 
the behalf of such groups. (6) 

Thus it can be argued that some 
sociological writings provide a soiX of 
'scientific%underwriting of attempts to 
change power relationships between grc.ups. 
The characteristics of this source of 
theory are: 

i They are theories which represent 
deviance as a fuss made by powerful 
groups about the behaviour of the less 
powerful who zeem to be threatening their 
interests . 

ii They pay an almost maliciously 
gleeful attention to the airpU f ication 
of (deviance by the dttei. pts of the 
powerful to increase their cor.lrol. 

iii Lastly, thoy reprf.sent sta^eitients 
of ^the legit ipa^e aiiT:s cf the labelled 
group, to do its own thing, evade 
controls, challenge powers etc. 

We have in effect control theories 
*jpside down (counter- control theories'') 
Fed hack into society, it is as i^ the 
label 'deviant' had been removed frot:. 
delinquents, suicides, drug users, 
mental patients ^a-d transferred to the 
police, the social worker, psychiatrists, 
magistrates, coroners and members of the 
international capitalist class. It Is as 
if Digo women had employed their own 
sociologist to demystify spirit possession 
and had mounted a campaign on the results. 

So sociologists, and for that matter 
psychologists trans fonr- the normative 
concerns of ordinary nembers ot society 
into wha^- they count as statements of 
the facts. There are sociological 
theories which suppoi^t the dominance of 
established groups and there are 
sociological theories which support the 
claims of less privileged groups for 
more power, freedom and understanding 
on their own terms. But of course, as 
an event in the world, sociology has 
wore consequences for the status quo 
than for change — those who are credible 



and articulate, who have access to 
decision-making wiachineiy, wealth and 
power are well able to pick and choose 
among sociological theories to legitimate 
their activities as 'based on the findings 
of social and behavioural science'. The 
ability to institutionalise nd act upon 
convenient sociological theories, or to 
ignore them altogether is but one aspect 
of inequaHty. 

Roger Gomm 
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THE LINK SCHEME 

Other People's Schools and their Pupils as R esourc es for Leam i.ig Social Science 
by Roland Meighan — University of Birmingham. 

Introduction 

The idea for this scheme has been around for some time now. A few tentative attempts 
followed discussions between Edith King of the University of Denver and Roland Meighan 
of the University of Birmingham in 1972. The current attempts to involve a number of 
people, including Carol Sarabun in the U.S.A., Gunilla Cerval in Sweden and Janet Harris 
*in Manchester. 

What Are We Trying To Do? 

The basic idea is straightforward. Our pupils teach their pupils and their pupils 
teach our pupils. 'Our' refers to th2 gpogi^aphical accident of being teachers and 
pupils in one school rather than another, so that 'their' refers to the school dovm the 
road, in the next town, across the Atlantic, across the Baltic, or anywhere else. 

The 'teaching' takes place by 'pupils sen-Ung a -package- to -tho -pupils in the other 
school for them to receive, enjoy, and respond to, by sending a package in return. The 
package might consist of normal school-work in the fonn of letters, essays, drawi.ngs, 
poems or dossiers. It might be work specially prepared for the exchange, in the form 
of photographs, slides, tapes, or photoplays. 

The idea has immediate limitations. Firstly, postal charges are high, secondly, 
there are limitations on what can be sent through the post. Thirdly, language poses a 
problems so that links may be limited to English speaking schools for the most part. 
Fourthly, making a }.ink and sustaining it through staff change'., pupil movements and 
other events, requires considerable effort. 

Why Are We Trying To Do It? 

At this stage, the poscib'tlitios in the link scheme are in the nature of hunches. 
They include the following: 

1 . Additional mo t ivation to investigate our own environment. 

It is the experience of many of us that having a visitor to show round stimulates 
MS to find out things and to rediscover things about ourselves and our culture. The 
possibility that something similar may result from this project is a strong one and it 
is supported by the few tentative experiences of exchanges already undertaken. 

' • Additional relevance and purpose to sch o olwork. 

Normally,' schoolwork has one audience, Khe teacher. This project provides another 
audience, other children in another school. The point of schoolwork is now extended 
from pleasing teacher to infonning and satisfying other pupils. In addition, learning 
resources are extended from one teacher and school, to the use of the resources and 
experiences of another school. 

3 . Gives a pupil-eye view on the wor Jd. 

The school sets up as autl.oratitive a teacher's and an adult's view of experience. 
The possibility of providing a legitimated and considered pupils-eye view is provided 
in this project. This contrasts with the current peer group view which is not usually 
legitimated by school and not necessarily thought through in a reasoned way. 

U. Provides a source, of both first and sec ond hand experiences. 

By assembling a package for use by other children, pupils are engaged in a first 
hand experience and by receiving and responding to return packages, second hand 
experiences. Both can be interpreted as redressing the balance of the reliance of many 
schools on third and fourth hand experiences as learning resources . (See A.T.S.S. 
Occasional paper One "Is an Integrated Social Sciences 'A' Level Possible" for an 
elaboration of this issue.) 

5, Encourages an Anthro polog ical perspective. 

The potential of social science teaching of reducing ethnocentiism and nationalism, 
is perhaps one of its major justifications in the school curriculum. (See Postman and 
Weingartner "Teaching As A Subversive Activity" (1^71) ). This project offers the 
possibility of making this a reality by seeing another culture from a pupil/insider 
point of view at the same time as investigating more thoroughly the indigeneous culture 
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can become real and personal., rather than tourist or V.I .p. 
'6 » Reducea the s tructural conflicts of school learn ing. 

' ■ • 'The; situation of pupil domination by teacher, however der.'ocrat.vc the sty/.e of that 
domination, is seen by Geer (See School and Society, (1971), <5dited by B. '"osin) as an 
inevitable conflict in school learning. This project offers the possibility of aone 
/relief » in that pupils will talk to pupils as equals, teacriug and learning in a 
reciprocal relationship. Potentially this could reduce the str'jctural conflict aid itn 
alienating effect? 

7. It may *tum on* the Humcd off* . 
It follows from (6) that pupils, who have become alienated by teacher domination dnd 

school organisational features may find relief and hope in the equal and reciprocal 
naticre of the learning. The roles for pupils of detective and importer in ones own 
envi'ronir?€nt , and receiver of first hand accounts in return, are potentially an antidote 
to dull classrooms, and potentially a means of re^estoMishing a love of mental adventure 
and intellectual excitement. 

8 . Provides up-to-date ia fo matio n. 

Given the context of television, radio and newspapers, the information school 
provides can be seen as dated, and often is. There is in this link scheme a possibility 
of making schools as up-to-date as the media in both the gathering of data and in 
receiving it. 

9. Encourages invol vement in l earning rather than passive acceptanc e of the teac hers 
, message* 

'Russell argued in Principles of Social Reconstruction (1915) that passive acceptance 
of the teachers wisdom is easy to most children since it involves no effort of 
independant thought, and seems rational because the teacher knows more than his pupils; 
furthermore it is thc^ way to win the favour of the teacher unless he is a very 
exceptional person. The link scheme may provide an escape from any over reliance on 
text books or teacher designed material. 

10. Integrates subjects , learning methods and diff eren t types o f end-product. 

The packages are likely to require soma intefpration of psychological, sociological, 
political, economic, historical and geographical perspectives, obtained through reading, 
discussion, writing, photography, and drawing, and presented as dossiers, posters, tapes 
or photoplays. The scheme can therefore help integrate subjects, and learning approaches, 
and work outcomes. 



THE LINK SCHEME 
Some Objectives 

by Carol Sarabun — Parkway School, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Overall goal: AS A CHILD'S AWARENESS OF INCREASING GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE EXPANDS, 

HE MUST DEVELOP SIMULTANEOUSLY A HEIGHTENED SENSE OF INDIVIDUALITY AND 
A BROADENED GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE. 

Objectives: 

A. The child will increase his awareness of how his individuality is affected by the 
cultural perspective from which he views the world. 

Topics Activities 

Who are You? shares student materials (letters, pictures, 

tapes, original artwork, stories, schoolwork): 
share interviews on how people picture "typical" 
English or Americans 

VThere do you live? mapping exercises — commercial maps or student 

made: exchangest of postcards, town information 
brochures: student surveys of the town in. pictures, 
taped "guided tours** to accompany maps: a look at 
the historical development of the town 




fcjv^^^ learn about your 

WuiTOundln ? 



share information on youi' school sub:',ects (send 
syllabi or listings of course offerings): share 
overview (charting?) of .•cchool system design: 
examine special schools of schools (religious, for 
special students, etc.) 

do comparative studies of the same historical 
events ; share biographies of people important in 
each cultur*! — examine local and national folk 
heroes, conduct and share interviews with local 
historians: photograph or draw places of local 
i"; historical interest: design your community of the 

future* 

::B. The chll5 wil> identify characteristics and concerns common to people whose 
envircnroental influences are different from h^s own 



v.How do you learn about your 
past? future? 



Topics 

Social syitt^:ros — government 
welfare, ecopomic, etc. 



Activities 



through charts, written work, interviews — share 
information of approaches to 'luch topics as 
medical sei*vices, taxes, voting and representation, 
care of elderly; interview parents and local 
citizens for their opinions on same topics, do 
, community studies — survey your community for the 
types of shops it contains , the types of social 
organisations',; investigate community services — 
."sctivities and areas arranged for use by children, 
old people 

taped or videotaped discussions on such topics as 
parents, women's lib, dating, fads; shared 
solutions to con»mon problems — switching from one 
school to another, moving into another neighbour- 
hood, etc. 

share currents intercuts/tapes of popular music, 
fashion magazines and drawings, menus or reoipes; 
chart and graph similar information on topics such 
as birthdays, family size, occ-pations, h'>lghts, 
etc.; write autobiographies; explore careers one 
might train for; share postcards and posters from 
vacation spots; look at local advertising and share 
examples of how advertisers appeal to consumers; 
share information on what trilevision prograiwnes 
are popular — are there any the same; explain 
local sports — narrate special events, send 
newspaper clippings; send copies of newspapers 
and ragazines. 

C. The child will focus on needs and inter'»3ts which cause individuals and countries 
to become interdependent 

Activities * 



CoosQunity influences 



Growing up 



Social structure/living style 



Topics 
Geographies 



Social systems — economic, 
governmental, medical, etc. 



'explore relative geographic location and national 
resources — chart to compare these; examine 
import-export flow of resources 

compare currency value, examine factors which 
influence changing rate of exchange; interview 
company representatives from companies who have 
branches in other countries; interview business 
men or other professionals who are on exchange 
from the other country; look at commercial products 
made in one country and sold in another, what 
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specialities come from your country; find out 
what international laws or rules gsvem both 
countries; simulate the possibility of a 
"super" goverViipert with power over both or many 
countries; check e&'^h country's rc.le in the (IN; 
investigate joint or shared r«aearch in various 
scientific fields, e.g. space technology, 
medicine; attend performances by visiting groups 
in such areas as music, dance, theatre 

Historical influence compare how the same events in history affected 

eech country, look at newspaper articles and 
editorials at tho time of these events; use 
currenc newspaper articles and magazines to 
cc'.pare viewpoints on current events 
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REV1EW5 

^ David Berry, Coi*tral I d eas in Sociology 
ipublished by Constable, hardi ack £3.50, 
paperback £1.75. 

Vow here's a book worth mentioning and one 
devoted to sociological perspecti/cs and 
concepts — to boot. At a rough guess this 
book could prove to be more useful, for 
'A"* level courses and students, then 
Berger*s Invi tation to Sociology and be on 
a. par with Coulson and P.iddell's 
Approachi nf S ocio logy . 

Berry^s GoolTdoes exactly what its 
title, suggests. It is a fairly comprehen- 
sive and stimulating guidebook to the main 
ideas within institutionalised sociology. 
But it sufficiently escapes the clutches 
of institutionalised sociolof^ as to leave 
sociological perspectives and concepts 
intelligible and memorable. 

Many books* on sociological theory seem 
to^fail to conmunicate theory becaxise they 
are wedded to a * history of sociology' 
presentation. This chronological approach 
tends to submerge ideas, or at best 
•parochialise them around particular 
sociological schools and scholars , rather 
than vitalise them, so that we can readily 
and generally apply them in our analysis 
of society. Other books are of, "The 
thoughts of . . . " type e.g. of Marx, 
Weber, or Durkheim, which are perhaps 
O.K. for those who don't mind, either 
themselves or their students, running the 
risk of becoming disciples of particular 
scholars or perspectives rather than 
becoming a disciple of sociology. Berry 
avoids both of these hazards. He goes 
directly for the goal of displaying the 
-analytic tools of sociology: its concepts 
and perspectives. 

INTELLECTUAL FRAMEWORK AND CONTErfTS 

Another, and pei.^aps more important, 
reason why this unusual book offers 
students (and teachers) access to 
sociological sophistication is that Berry 
begins placing sociological perspectives 
into a manageable intellectual framework. 
"kll perspectives and partial are 
incomplete." he says, and then suggests 



that; "It is probably more appropriate to. 
see sociology as based on a set of 
interrelated perspectives, rather than 
from a single unified perspective." He 
then proceeds to present four, simple-to- 
appreciate, sociological perspectives. 
These four are implicitly carved out of 
the present maze of institutionalised 
perspectives and sociological schools. 
Just as the initial teaching alphabet 
offers a bridge into reading, these 
initial sociological perspectives could 
provide a bridge for 'A' level students 
into sociology. 

The four perspectives which he 
presents are ones which he says, "should 
be seen to complement each othpr rathc»r 
than offer a set of alternative views of 
social reality." They aro extracted from 
a spectriun which sees sociological 
perspectives as having varying degrees of 
impersonality in the way they attempt to 
explain human socitil life. 

Berry's four perspectives are called; 
Society; The Social System; Power and 
Conflict; and The Individualistic 
Perspective. 

The Society Perspective is when 
"Society is seen as an impersonal force 
influencing, restraining, even determining 
the behaviour of its members." Putting 
things another way, Borry's first 
perspective involves interpreting human 
behaviour as being socially structured 
and normatively constrained. 

Berry's second perspective, the Social 
System Perspective, overlaps to some 
extent with the Society Perppective but 
he argues that its '*di8tinctive 
contribution . . . merits it being 
treated separately." He goes on to say 
that; "Through the perspective of the 
social system, social life is viewed as 
ordered in such a way that every aspect 
cf social life is intricately, even if 
very indirectly ,' related to every other 
aspect. Changes and developments in one 
sphere are seen to generate changes and 
developments, or reactions, in other 
spheres ." 

In the third perspective. Fewer and 
Conflict, social order is seen to be 
determine on the location of power. For 
instance, "The dominant rules which 
prescribe and determine our position and 
behaviour in social life are seen to 
reflect the interests of the powerful 
groups in society". 

The final perspective, the Individual- 
istic Perspectiv«, is rather like 
Berger*s "Society in Man". In effect it 



embraces in an initial way the approaches 
to social analysis made under the mind- 
boggling headings of Symbolic Interact ion - 
ism. Phenomenology and Ethnomethodology . 
"In terms of individualistic perspective", 
he writes that, "we examine the structure 
of society by preceding from the 
individual*?, own personal construction 
of the social world." From this perspectr 
ive: "What determines the behaviour of 
individuals is not so much social influen- 
ces which directly mould and manipulate 
him as if he were a puppet, but h^s 
perception of these influences". 

Having outlined his perspectives, much 
of the remaind.'sr of the book is devoted 
to gradually unfolding the world of 
sociological concepts. He does this by a 
mixture of. lucid outline supported by 
clear, yet unobtrusive, illustrations anG 
quietly provocative discussion. 

If we take as an example, the chapter 
given the title, "Power and Social 
Inequality', we see that the concepts of: 
•authority', 'class', 'elites' etc; as 
well as 'power' are discussed. But Berry's 
belief that the perspectives are 
interrelated is used to good effect since 
he u5es then to illuminate each other. 
Within his presentation of 'power' he 
shows how power operates not only in 
terms of Power and Conflict Perspective 
but also from the standpoints of 
alternative approaches. As he says 
Conflict (and f.lite) theorists see power 
as inherent in all social relations, 
Marxists as derived from Productive 
Activities, Consensus theorists as a 
characteristic of the impersonal 
normative order, whilst Blau views 
"power as an exchange relationship". 

I think that this ability to assemble 
a handful of divergent perspectives 
within a few pages is what impresses me 
most about the book's sociological quality. 
For ideally sociology requires us to bo 
good mental jugglers, keeping as many 
valid perspectives and concepts circulating 
in our minds as is possible. This is where 
B<>rry scores over Coulson and Riddell. 
Berry opens our minds more and more* Biit 
Coulson and Riddell, whilst pointing to 
*the diversity of views in 30ciology' <?nd 
explicitly warning readers to beware of 
being taken in by those propagating only 
one approach to social analysis, in the 
end, by sheer good writing, seduce the 
reader to their approach. The net result 
is a closure of the mind (without their 
book being offset by other influences). 

Berry says in his preface that: 
"Students of sociology frequently loam 
about different aspects of sociology - 
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concepts, theories, schools of thought — 
in a rather atomistic fashion, so that 
their knowledge of sociology tends to 
consist of unrelated pieces and segments. 
I hope that this book will help the 
student to develop an overall perspective 
within which his pieces of knowledge can 
be placed." For myself he has assembled 
a very palatable eclectic picture of 
sociology and society. Hew my students 
will eventually respond, I do not kr.ow, 
but, if anything gives any promise of 
encouraging a multi-faceted overview of 
society, this is it. 

possible: uses tor teachers 

(i) As a Sourcebook. Particularly 
useful for examples and ideas to 
illustrate concepts in class. 

(ii) Provides a clear initial frame- 
work for the teaching of perspectives. 

(iii) Regeneration of flagging interest* 
I was pissed off with nonns before I 
read this. Mow, like after one takes the 
pin out of a grenade, I have come to 
realise, that 'pinless', the concept of 
norm offers lots of prnabing opportunities, 
To be less cryptic, I have found his 
reference to Geiger's' distinction 
between subsistence norms and normative 
maxims, very useful for penetrating 
social facades. 

(iv) With Coulson and Riddell. Used 
together these could prove a formidable 
mind-priser on a course. 

READABLE USE FOR STUDENTS 

As compared with Berger's "Invitation 
to Sociology", perspectives and concepts 
are made to stand out clearly. This has 
been achieved in part by breaking down 
the chapters under sub-headings, by the 
use of clear and straightforward language 
by invoking stimulating contrasts and by 
offering colourful examples. 

POSSIBLE USE IN Pl'LATIOM TO THE AED 'A' 
LEVEL ^XAM QUESTIONS 

My first thoughts were that the 
approach of this book would be a severe 
handicap to answering such questions as; 

(i) Discuss the ways in which the 
theoretical perspective embraced by a 

* particular sociologist influences his 
writings fAEB, November 197M). 

(ii) Iti what way is it helpful to view 
society as analogous to a machine or a 
biological organism? What drawbacks do 
these approaches have? (AEB, June 197u). 
But I now imagine that Berry's eclectic 
overview would be a valuable tool-bag 
for the critical evaluations called for 
by such questions. 

Q 1 Mike Shone - 26.10.75 



Charles Brady, S ocial Studies Ov erhe^ad, 
Transparency Series 

Available from Audio Visual Productions, 
15 Templf* Sheen Road, London SWIU 7PY. 

The transparancies are based on selected 
aspects of the Social Studies (Social 
Biology) slide/filmstrip programme. Most 
individual sets make use of overlay 
techniques and colour to clarify principles 
involved. The series is designed to 
provide a flexible resource, and can be 
used to coaiplemtint other media or as the 
baais for a self- standing teaching 
programme. The following is a selection. 

World Population from the Stone Age 
to Present Times with Principal 
Economies CI. 08 

World population "is plotted against time 
from 10,000 EC to 2,000 AD. The explosive 
nature of current population grqwth is 
shown in relation to former hunting and 
gathering communities, food-producing 
settlements and the advent of industrial 
societies. 

Population Study: Paramecium Feeding 
on feast £1.08 
The cyclic pattern of population growth 
involving periods of rapid and decreased 
growth, equilibrium and decline is 
illustrated by a typical laboratory study, 
with the number of organisms plotted 
against time . 

Rural and Urban Population Growth £1,08 
The comparative growth of urban and njral 
populations in developed and developing 
countries is shown from 1950 through the 
1970 *s with projections to the end of 
the century. 

Population Growth by Regions £1.08 
A series of bar charts display for 
comparison rates of population growth, 
the 1973 population estimates and the 
estimates for 1985 on a world regional 
basis • 

Population Growth and Income £1.08 
Tne annual rates of population increase 
a'.id the per capita gross national products 
for four developed courtrlcr are compared 
in chart form with the same data for five 
developing ones. 

Population Structure tO.&G 
The patterns of age distribution within 
populations of developed and devfiloping 
countries and regional data on a compara* 
tive basis. 



Food Per Person Per Day £1.08 
The available daily food supply in kilo 
Joules of energy and grams of protein 
for two developed countries is compare • 
in chart form with the same data for 
three developing ones . 

Comparative Energy Consumption £1.08 
The growth of energy consumption 
expressed in metric toniTes of coal 
equivalent for North America and Europe 
is compared graphically with that for 
Asia and Africa. 

Environmental Pollution £2.0U 
Flow charts combine to demonstrate the 
inter-related nature of sources of 
environmental pollution and polluted 
environments . 

CONFERENCE NOTICE 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES. 

National Residential Course 

USING PROJECTS IN TEACHING THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

From ^ pm on Tuesday, 20 April, 1976 
to 2 pm on Friday, 23 April, 1975 

At the I.ady Spencer-Churchill College of 
Education, WHEATLEY, Oxford. ' 

FEE; (Residential) Members £28 

Non-Members £32 
(Non-Residential) Members £17 

Non-Members £21 

The 1976 Course 

The th'-me of the Course is the use of 
project work in the Social Sciences. 
There are good reasons for supposing that 
such work is especially appropriate for 
the social sciences — after ail, it makes 
little sense to learn about the world you 
live in from textbooks when what you are 
learning about is going on all around you. 
Projects, then, are a way of looking at 
your subject material directly. 

However, this sort of work is easier 
to aspire to than to execute. What are 
your precise objectives? How will a 
project be linked to the classroom work? 
What are the organisationa.l problems and 
how can the teacher overcome them? There 
is nothing new obout project work, but 
the problems of using it effectively are 
by no means solved. 

The Course will aim to discuss these 
problems in order to help teachers to 
cope more effectively with them. But like 
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all ATSS courses there will be no one 
ft&ying what must be done. With the help 
oC some experienced practitioners, learn- 
ing, on the- Course will come through shared 
experience. Some syllabuses incorporate 
formal projects — e y. '.A' level Sociology 
and Social Economics — end there will be • 
an opportunity to look at tne problems 
associated with these specifically. 

Requests for application forms ar.d any 
enquiries relating to the Course should 
be addressed to Jim Murphy, 52 Oxford 
Road, Kidlington, Oxford (tel: Kidlington 
3091). 

Lectures 

The main speakers are Jerome Eruner, 
one of the world's leading theorists of 
discovery learning. Marten Shipman, 
Director of the I.L.E.A. Education Unit, 
Hazel Sumner, who will talk abo'jt the 
Schools Council History, Geography and 
Social Sciences Project » and Derry 
Hannam, formerly Head f Humanities, at 
the Cooper School, Bi- aster. 

Groups will be arranged as fellows: 

8-13 years. Group Leader — Derry Hr.i/nam 

13-16 years. Group Leader — Barry 
Dufour, University of Leicester 
School of Educatioti; joint author of 
"The Hew Social Studies"* 

Social Economics. Group Leader — Jack 
Nobbs, Head of Economics and Sociology 
Dept., Hewett School, Norwich and 
author of books on Economics and 
Sociology. 

The AEB *A* level Sociology Project. 
Group Leader — Liz Haggard, Lisbum 
Technical College, Ireland. 

Adult Education (Extra-Mural , WEA, 
etc.). Group Leader — Dr. Brian V. 
Street, University of Sussex School 
of Social Sciences. 



DES S HORT C_OURSE - THEl USA^INJTHE. 

From Monday 30 August to Saturday M 
September 1976 the Department of Education 
and Science is holding a course/ 
conference for teachers and lecturers at 
St. Catherine's College Oxford under the 
title 'The ;}r>A in the Curriculum'. It is 
hoped -V.O .attract a represen^At ive group 
of people who are concerned with teaching 
aspects of the USA at various levels and 
who will be i:itorested in sharing their 
experience with colleagues. The course 
will be staffed by members of HM 
Inspectorate and will take the concept 
of THE FRONTIER as a unifying idea. It 
will emphasise content rather than method 
and will only incidentally be concerned 
with pedagogy. 

. Planning is still at an. early stage 
but it is envisaged that each of the M 
full days of the course- will deal with a 
main theme. The themes will be historical/ 
political; geographical/economical/ 
social; literary; visual arts and music. 
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Perhaps it would be as well to say what the scheme is 
not. It is not Intended that the items included shall be 
finished works o* art: though we shall attempt to main* 
tain a certain minimum standard. Nor is it Intended 
that the scheme will provide 'ready-made' lessons, or 
'model answers'. Nonetheless, we can all benefit by 
having a look at what other 4eachers consider art appro- 
priate approach to a particular topic, theme, or concept. 
The success of the scheme depends entirely upon the 
response of ATSS members, for if you don't send in 
your materials for inclusion in the scheme • it won't 
even exist. We can't afford to pay you, so you'll get 
nothing but thanks. Though if you want to reserve copy- 
right (perhaps you've toyed with the idea of having some 
work published in the future) just let us know. Basically 
what wa want is for you to send in materials you have pro- 
duced, together with a few lines of description. The 
items will be listed in subsequent issues of the Social 
Science Teacher, together with the description, and 
interested teachers can then write in for copies to the 
various centres which are responsible for co-ordinating 
the scheme. 



I flbe ideal behind this scheme is that any useful teaching 
; material * handouts, stimulus mrtflrial, gan«e$, etc pro- 
\; duoed by a social science teacher anywhere in the 
^.f^ntry should become swiftly available to his^er col- 
' : legues In other schools and colleges. This is an ideal we 
y shall never succeed in reaching I Nevertheless, it is 
.. hoped we shall eventually include in the »:herT)e several 
; hundreds of items, and that these will constantly be 
^ added to and revised. 



We hope by the new year to include items on social 
studier, sociology, politics, anthropology, psychology, 
economics, and ervironmental studies. Loughton Col* 
lege ot Further Education is coordirciting the sociology 
and politics sides of things (Dave Pack - sociology; Keith 
Poulter • politics) and the address is given below. We are 
still arranging the other aspects of the scheme, and hope 
shortly to include a great many items for school social 
studies. Addresses of oth^r co-ordinating centres will be 
published as soon as possible. Fov the present items 
lying outside sociology and politics should be sent to 
Keith Poulter. 



Address for items; 

Dave Pask, Loughton College or Further 
Education, Borders Lane, Loughton, Essex. 

Keith Poulter (as above) 



No. of items required 


Charge 


1 


20p 


2 


30p 


3 


40p 


4 


45p 


5 


50p 


6 


55p 


7 


60p 


8 


65p , 


g 


70p 



f^.B. for orders in excess of 1 5 items, please calculate the 
excess as if ordering from this table. 



DON'T BE BASHFULI Send us a copy of any material 

you have produced and which you think might be of 
; , interest to other teachers. Items will not bear the 

V,: originator's name, except by request where he/she would 

like some feedback from t :Ser teachers. One final word: 
. . . please ensure that the material you submit does not 

j^;;- infringe copyright: no extracts from published books 

ti'. pleasel 

. ■ * . 
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p:^^1ffisbtlRC!ES ^ exchange . 

j?^|:?V, The Resources Exchange Scheme aims to make available material devised by practising 
pi ;:tiBachers of social science. Any material that you feel is worthwhile can be used by you 
fti \]:foT*yo\xr personal teaching requirements, but the copyright for publication rests with 
"the iridividual(s) who put the notes together. Tlie following unit on Social Control, 
NoxTO and Laws might be useful for teaching GCE '0* level sociology. 



; • GENERAL NOTES 



f: Social Groups 



Social Cbntrol 



Social Control in 
Class Society 



SOCIAL CONTROL, NORMS AND LAWS 

The aim of this unit is to describe the way social groups affect 
the behaviour of their members and what happens to people when they 
step out of line. The necessity of production brings humans together 
into co-operative groups. In communal society, productive groups 
will be related by blood, but class society, and especially 
industrial capitalist society, tends to fragment the individual's 
life into specialist tasks conducted in separate groups. 

In order for groups to survive 'internally*, certain patterns of 
behaviour must be encouraged and others discouraged. 

Gixsups have an effect upon, or control the behaviour of their 
members. Ways of behaviour that preserve life, conserve and govern 
the distribution of resources, and regulate kinship and reproductive 
relations (sex), will be found in all societies. Social control is 
the tenn used to refer to the methods groups develop to get their 
members to conform. A group that is not sufficiently regulated to 
provide the means of survival will not survive as a group unless 
outside help is given. Social control takes many forms. Positive 
fonns are exemplified by the expression of affection for, by the 
reward of prestige, or the giving of gifts to, those people whose 
behaviour meets with social approval. Negative forms of social 
control exercised on those people whose behaviour is considered 
unsuitable, may include avoidsnce, ridicule, physical punishment 
and forfeits. 

In class society (a society where one group appropriates (takes) 
the surplus of another), social control will be used in an 
exploitative manner, not only to preserve the livelihoods of 
members of society but to reproduce the exploitated relations of 
production of the dominant group. It will, in other words, benefit 
one group at the expense of another. Thus in a slave society, 
social control will be exercised over the slaves in order that they 
might remain slaves and work for their masters. Whacever the .^lave 
masters might have preached, slavery (id not benefit the slaves. 
Whenever social control is exercised the following questions may 
be asked: 

Who is exercising the control? 

For whose benefit is the control exercised? 

In simple communal society, there is no exploitative social control. 
Control is exorcised * internally* for the benefit of all. Economic, 
political, and kinship decisions are often taken collectively. In 
capitalist society, surplus value is accumulated by capitalists in 
the form of profit. (Surplus value is the difference between the 
value of labour power (e.g. wages paid) and the value produced by 
the wo*.'k of a worker) . This relationship is often concealed from 
the majority of people by a variety of means which s^ek to legitimat 
(make acceptable) the social arrangements of the society, whether 
exploitative or not. In this way, people very often do not recognise 
exploitation or the social controls operating upon them. They often 
believe that the best possible social arrangements are in operation i 
and in any c^jse, can see no alternative. Thus, even when slavery was 
abolished, a few slaves might have preferred to carry on under the 
old system. . ^ ^ 
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In class societies, various mechanisms of group control are 
developed that maintain the relationships between groups. One - 
such raechahism is the social institution of the state* consisting 
of central and local government, parliament, administrative 
networks, the judiciary (the courts), the army, and police force. 
The control the state exerci5je« will sometimes benefit the majority 
of people in that society (e.g. in most situations, laws forbidding 
murder), but often its decisions and modes of control will be to 
the disadvantage, of weaker group! . 

These groups will have ways of behaviour forced upon them from 
outside- 'externally ' . 

In many cases, however, they may come to accept what they are 
made to do. It is important to remember that not all societies 
have had states or state control. 

Sociologists use the term social norm to refer to the accepted 
ways of behaving in a group, to how group members think they ought 
to behdve in their relationships with others. (A social norm should 
not be confused with a statistical norm or average) . Those who 
offend against group norms are likely to be brought into line by 
various forms of social control. Norms are learnt and passed down, 
often without conscious intent , from generation to generation. 
Sometimes the situation in whicH the norm? were originally developed 
is forgotten and they become rituals — norms perform for their own 
sake, or perhaps to develop group identity, (e.g. kissing under the 
mistletoe. Why the mistletoe?) 

Norms vary in (a) their importance for the group's survival, (b) 
the intensity of the social controls exercised :4hen they ai'e 
transgr€Sfc.ed, and (c) the length of time for, which they endure. 
Traditionally, sociologists have used two terms: mores (singular: 
raos) for important social norms such as respecting property and 
life, that would be severely punished if broken, and folkways, for 
norms that, if broken, might cause amusement or surprise. Some- 
times fads and fashions are also distinguished. 
A fad is a very localised and xmimportaiit norm as, f.^r example, a 
family fad of keeping plates and cups in ore cupbocr^ rather than 
another, and a fashion is very similar but more widespread. 'Fashion*, 
as understood in everyday language, however, is often accompanied by 
surprisingly strong social sanctions. 

When norms are performed without conscious thought, e.g. eating with 
a knife and fork, and when they are obeyed without reference to the 
group or to the social control it could exercise, they are said to 
be internalised. 

Infants, of course, have not internalised as much as adults and 
roust learn things that appear natural and obvious, e.g. to drink 
out of a cup, to avoid eating soiled food. 

Group cohesion, or the way the group 'sticks together', is the 
extent to which members feel attracted to the group and the extent 
to which they uphold its norms. Group cohesion may be increased as 
a result of (a) demands and pressures placed on the group from 
outside (e.g. outside hostility towards union members involved in 
a lockout), (b) work demands (e.g. coalmining, involving co-operation 
on the job), or (c) the development of internal relations (e.g. 
a private language and 'in-jokes'). 

The importance of t'eveloping group cohesion and of integrating 
members into a group is well recognised in a number of fields. 
Labour turnover is high in the first few weeks of employment. 
Drop-out from evening classes is much greater in the first termi 
Illness and absenteeism in the army were found to be much higher 
when soldiers were first recruited or posjted as single replace- 
ments to other units. 
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Often norms and expectations correspond. But the tern •noi'in' is 
sometimes reserved for ideas ?*)out what a porson should do and 
the term 'expectation' for i >jas about what a person will do — 
irrespective of what he knows is acceptable to the group as a 
whole. 

You can know you ought to do l;ie washing up, but both you, and 
those around you will know thx.' likelihood of you doing it is small. 

Laws are consciously devised and enforced by the state. Often they 
correspond with norms. Tor example, there are norms that by strong 
forms of social control against acts of murder and rape. But the 
state has also passed laws jagainst the taking of life and sexual 
violation and those are backed by the law enforcement agencies of 
the police and the judiciary. 

Sometimes there is no norm corresponding to a laj as » for example, 
in the case of a statute gov«ming the lieight of a bus. And some- 
times laws run counter to norms. 

The abolition laws in the U.S.A., that prevented the consumption of 
alcohol, .are often quoted in this context, and it is worth observing 
that, where law and norm are seriously out of step, there may be 
difficulty in enforcing the law. Howevei, If a law is enforced 
rigorously, it may become a norm (e.g. laws against drinking and 
driving) . 

These terms are sometimes used to refer to consciously devised 
patterns of behaviour in organisations, or to the lesser 'laws' of 
the state. An example of a rule upheld in many schools is that of 
wearing school uniform. The fact that its enforcement may cause 
friction shows that such a rule is sotnotimos out of step with the 
norms of groups of young ptople . 

Laws do not always serve the interests of all the people on whom 
they are enforced. This was particularly obvious in Hitler's 
Germany and must be e quail v obvious for black people living today 
under the apartheid laws of South Africa where many of the laws 
serve only the interests of the minority white population. 

The 'comir.andmentr.' are the codified norms of historical Hebrew 
Society. The fact that they have relevance in modern industrial 
capitalist' society shows that social groups generally, must control 
the arbitrary taking of life (Thou shalt not kill), the allocation 
and distribution of resources (Thou shalt not steal), and kinship 
relations (Thou shalt not commit adultery). 

The interpretation o^ the commandments, however, is Hkely to differ 
between historical and geographical communitiets . What is meant by 
'Honour thy father and mother'? Compare the English and Indian 
family. And is polygamy (taking more than one partner in marriage) 
adulterous? Is it stealing to take from the rich and give to the 
starving, or to nationalise vrithout corrpensation? 

Norms may differ from society to society, in some countries, for 
example, che parents decide upon the marriage partners of their 
children (arranged marriages) whereas in others, t>ie boy and girl 
will normally choose for themselves . In England, the property 
speculator who manages to make a large amount of money might be 
considered a shrewd operator and might even be admired for his 
financial skills. 

Ir. the Soviet Union his action would not be possible and speculation 
generally would be treated as a crime. A more obvious example of 
normative difference is that whereas in Western Europe people eat 
with a knife and fork (when they are not eating fish and chips with 
their f ingers), in China they eat with cl^,opt>ticks . A further example 
— overt expressions of affection between males would be regarded 
with disgust by many English People, but in North Africa it Is 
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possible for men to walk about holding hands in public places, 

But which norm is right? This question ignores the fact thai: uhat 
is right or wrong is definedl in terms of the norms of a given 
society or group. Morality is a concept indicating a relationship 
between people. (This matter is worth further discussion with 
your tutor.) 

In that people from many different societies agree on what is right 
and wrong there can be a 'universal' morality. But for many norms, 
a situation of moral or cultural relativity exists: it is not 
possible on moral grounds to decide whether a knife or fork, or 
chopsticks are best — it is just a matter of what each group 
accepts as common practice. In some cultures, for example, it is 
considered improper for a girl to be a virgin when she marries. In 
others it is shameful not to be a virgin before the wedding night. 

Very often we think of our own norms as being the only possible, or 
sensible, arrangements, and it comes as a shock to us to find other 
social arrangements are possible. The term used for this phenomenon 
is ethnooentricity, which means centered on our own ethnic or 
cultural group. What is usually impl..;. \ is that the ethnocentric 
person believes his norms to be super- >r and despises those of other 
groups of people, possibly believing them to be evil, barbaric, 
unclean, or unpleasant. Sociologists try to avoid ethnocentric 
thought, realising that our own familiar patterns of behaviour may 
appear just as extraordinary to others. For example, it is very 
difficult to explain the phenomenon of leaving a tip after a meal 
in a restaurant to someone from an area of the world where tipping 
is not practised. '*Why do you leave additional money when you have 
already paid for the meal and services? Why do you conceal '^oins 
under the rim of a plate or saucer knowing full well that it will 
be found by the waiter?" might be the questions. Similarly, with 
bathing. One person who came froiiit a part of the world where taking 
a shower was the coimnon of washing, expressed the view that sit- 
down baths were dirty: 'Taney washing in your own dirty water". 
And as for the use of toilet paper: "Wouldn't a wash be cleaner 
than a wipe with paper?" Then of course there is the joke about 
the Indian restaurant owner who complained about the awful smell 
of fish and chips. 

It is always possible to ask: 

What were the historical conditions that led to the development 
of a norm? 

Why does the norm continue to exist? 

Is the norm still valid in the contemporary situation? 

Is the norm in the common interest or in the interests of a small 

unrepresentative group? 

These cc*nsiderations arr. important because they raise the additional 
and historically famous question: Why should I obey a particular 
norm or the law? 

The term 'deviant' (used in a sociological sense) refers to a 
person who departs- from the norms or laws of a social group. Thus, 
many people would (.onsider, for exampJe, illegal' drug-takers , men 
who dress up in women's clothes, and criminals as deviants. 

In siTiple communal society. It \s posfiblc to identify deviants 
wlthoit a great: deal of difficulty: there is often a consensus of 
opinion about the norms of such a society. But in more com^dex, 
class societies this unity of agreement is not always present. To 
refer once again to a slave society, would a runaway slave be 
classed as a deviant? Fromnour own ethnocentric point of view, the 
practice of slavery may be seen as deviance, and the behaviour of 
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the runaway slave thought to be in accordance with our norms, , 
What' is deviant will obviously depend very much on the group that 
has the power to publically define the norm or to make the laws. 
Where there is no overall social agreement, there maybe a great 
deal of conflict about the rights and wrongs of a particular action. 
In our society, for example, a number of young people have smoked 
the drug marijuana, and in their group, and from their point of 
view, it might be perfectly acceptable to do so. But the state has 
made laws distinguishing legal drugs (such as alcohol) from the 
illegal, and has the power to enforce these laws, as certain young 
people have found out to their expense. In this country, marijuana 
smoking, unlike tobacco smoking, is not in' accordance with the 
traditional norms (folkways) of large groups of people in Britain, 
and is, therefore, considered devia^it. 

Where societies are divided on class lines, there is often conflict 
between groups over what should be deemed deviant. 
For example, is a worker on strike to be viewed as a deviant? The 
more powerful groups are very often afraid of admitting that there 
is more than one point of view about what is right and wrong, 
because this might weaken their social position. The slaveowners, 
for example, could never afford to admit that slavery was an evil 
practice . 

Those in power then often act on the premise of an overall unity 
existing in a moral code. In other words the questioning or 
rejection of one part of a moral code is seen as discrediting and 
undermining all of it. "If we give way on that", they think, '*We'll 
have to give way on every-thing" . Thus, deviancy even on minor 
matters, such as dress or length of hair, may lead to the use of 
remarkably harsh social sanctions on the grounds of ^Vhere's it all 
going to lead to?" 

It is obviously to the advantage of those in positions of power to 
spread the view that everybody, irrespective of their social class, " 
age, sex, education, job, or income, agrees on' what is good for 
society as a whole. We can call this is the consensus view. The 
alternative is to see society as consisting of a number of different 
groups with different interests and norms, sometimes agreeing and 
sometimes in conflict. 

Those who hold a consensus viaw, believe that the vast majority of 
sensible people agree about what is good and healthy for 'society*. . 
It follows then, that deviant behaviour must be irrational, bad, 
and unhealthy for *;;ociety». The deviant is not thought to hav<? any-.^ 
intelligible reason for ecting as he does. The consensus view 
completely neglects the social situation in which the deviant has to 
operate. A strike may seem the only action possible in some 
indistrial situations. To some young people, hooliganism at a foot- 
ball match may develop as an expression of team loyalty and as a 
consequence of an afternoon's excitement or frustration. When these 
acts are commented on afterwards by journalists or judges, the** 
may be called 'senseless*, or sub-human motives maybe a attrit-ced: 
"You are-nothing more or less than a wild animal'*. The implication 
of this last remark is that a rational human being is incapable of 
committing the type of act under examination. 

Usually, from a consensus viewpoint, only a small number of 
individuals are thought to practice deviant acts willingly. These 
oddities are often coi.riiered to have severe 'personality defects *« 
But where the number of deviants is so large that their very 
existance tends to undermine the idea of some overall basic agree- 
ment about what is good for society, people are forced to adopt a 
new strategy for dismissing deviant behaviour. One such strategy is 
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the germ theory. Tliis is the notion that a small group of individuals 
(the corruptors) have 'infected' (manipulated or seduced) the large 
majority of naive and innocent bystanders (coi'rupted) , who are 
denied the responsibility for their action. In other words, an 
unpleasant germ has infected the body of a healthy society. Thus* 
those who use illegal drugs are divided into pus.iers and addicts. 
Strikers are classed as communist troublemakers on che one hand, 
and unwilling. men with families to support on the other. Student 
demonstrations are blamed on foreign agitators or sociology 
J, lectures . 

Perhaps the most famous example of the germ theory was advanced 
when Winston Churchill wrote of the Germans ". . .it was with a 
sense of awe that they turned upon Russia the most grisly of alll 
weapons . They transported Lenin in a sealed truck like a plagues 
bacillus from Switzerland into Russia." 

This passage implies that the Russian Revolution was caused by one 
man. It also tends to be a little ethnocentric in its attitude to 
the Russian political system . A contrary view is that individuals 
are not corrupted, but willingly embrace particular solutions to 
the problems they face, because they think they are relevant. 

Bilston Sixth Form Centre, 1975. 

When you have read this unit you should know the meanings of the following terms: 

social control, social norm, ritual, mos (mores), folkway, fad, fashion, group* 
cohesion, group integration, rules, cultural relativity, ethnocentricity , 
, deviance. 

You should also know about: 

social control in class society. 

the role of the state of exercising social control, 
the internationlisation of norms, 
the difference between norms and expectations. , 
the difference between norms and laws. 

the relationship between, social norms and the ten commandments. 

the difference of norm between societies, and be able to offer examples. 

the unity of the normative universe. 

the consensus view of deviance. 

the apparent 'meaninglessness ' of deviant behaviour, 
the 'germ theory' of deviant behaviour. 

If theTe is something you do not understand, apk for further explanation. 
EXERCISES OR DISCUSSION 

1. A person (a) may not agree with a norm and show that he doesn't agree, (b) 

may not agree but outwardly conform, or (c) may agree and conform. From your 
own experience give examples which fit these three situations. 

2« Make a list of (a) positive and (ii) negative means of social control that are 

applied (a) in the home, (b) in a school, (c) at a place of work, (d) in a 
hospital, and (e) in a park. 

3. Read the two passages attached. Explain these situations, using the terminology 

that you have learnt from the unit. Is there a difference between (a) and (b) 
in the type of norm that is being acted upon? Are the situations strictly 
comparable? 

Read examples attached. All the incidents are examples of the observance or 
violation of norms. Classify them in terms of fads, fashions, folkways, mores, 
rules and laws. 

5. Comment on whether the laws (see attached) rovi^eup^ind to norms accepted by the 

social groups with which you are familiar. Explain the relationship between 
norms and laws* 



6. Read the passage attached. Why do you think the established order appears to 
be so easily threatened by a change of female fashion, hair length etcV Rtiad 
your answer again after completing exercise 7h and again after exercise 8. 

7. Examine the newspaper cutting "Just good fun says man in high heels". 

a. What social sanctions were said by the police to have bp°n used against 
Reginal New by the people who saw him in Halesowen? 

b. What social sanctions were said by Reginald New to havv tin used against 
him by the people who saw him in Halesowen? 

c. What social sanctions were used against Hew by the police and magistrates? 

d. What is New^s attitude to homosexuals? 

e. Men are not usually prosecuted when they wear women's clothing on the stage, 
but New is prosecuted for wearing women's clothing while shopping. What 
explanation can you give- for this? 

f . What behaviour appears to he expected of homosexuals and people such as New? 

g. Why do you think so many people are hostile to New's behaviour? Do yon 
think it is justified? Write down your answer. 

h. What is the (difference between a heteixssex.ual, a homosexual, a bisexual, a 
transsexual and a transvestite? If you don't know, look up the words or ask. 

8. Exercise 8 is based on passages taken from Don Milligan's pamphlet. The 

PoH vic^ _o f_H^omos_e_x^ obtainable from Pluto Press Ltd., Unit 10, Spencer 

Court 7 7 Chaloot Road, l^ondon KWl, 8LH, price 20p. 

a. What t,^o arguments are advanced to explain why people persecute homoxexuals 
and transvestites? 

b. Hxpiain the statement: 'the supremacy of men is founded upon myth and not 
biology ' 

c. Explain: "Our sexual roles are imposed upon us by society, beocuse of our 
genitals but not by them". 

d. What is meant by "the tyranny of gender". 

e. Do you agree with the beliefs expressed in the passage? Explain why or 
why not . 

9. Exercise 9 is based on passages taken from Dilip Hiro's pamphlet The I nd ian 
Family in Britain obtainable from 15-16 Bedford Street, London WC2E 9HX. 
List some of the norms mentioned in the passages about the Indian family, and 
make r: parallel list of 'typically' British noi-ms to bring out the differences 
between the two cultures. 

MATERIAL TOR THE EXERCISES 
for Exercise 3 

(a) Three students from Eat^t Berkshire College of further Education were 
sunpended for indiscipline ~ they came to college in hot pants after being 
warned — and caused a local row. The suspension has since been lifted — but 
the hot pants ban remai,ned. 

"Our business studies students ar*? expected to drc^ss as if for busine.^.n and 
they know it" said Miss Patricia Callendor, head of the Businens Department. 

— The Time s Educational Supplemen t 19th febrnary 1071. 

(b) BAN ou rvn: moi;li;m ^choolgthls stayi=; 

The five *'o;slem girls wlio were banned from their Wednesbury school for wearing 
trousers last teni wera not back at their desks yesterday. 

. And it seems os it there will to quite a lot more debating between the fto.ilem 
rtsligicuc; societies and Walsall's education chief's before their return. 
The girlr have been away from Kings Hill Junior Gchool since lant November when 
Mr. H.H. Harvoy, the headmaster, .^aid that they could not attend wearing a type 
of baggy trousers bt^neath their skirts. 

This way of dres.sint^, whicl. conformed with religious beliefs that the legs must 
be covered, munt stop, said Mr. Harvey. The children were told to go home and 
the parents were informed that they *jould no^ be allowed to return wearing 
the trousirr-G. 
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SAe.jpaiHsnts refused to comply and since then there has been deadlock. A meeting 
^^i^^heXd; between H and education officials three weekr. ago and they were 

r*^l^ful of a^ s^^^ 

i^3jjfc^at" the; start of the new term nothing is resolved. "We still have quite .some 
j§tal)<ini;7t^ a Moslem spokesman last night. Mr. Harvey refused 

^tpi'ccimBc^ : " ■ 

^i nie.B tifsn ingham Post, 7th January, 1970 



pFbr Exercise 4 . 

l^av'That lec^ jrer plays in the first team at the local cricket club. 
pb^;:We:C(3dled the male teachers at school 'sir' and the female 'miss'. 
feS^C. -The bis^iOp gave up his traditional ecclesiastical dr«ss in favour of a 
||;^'-- boiler' suit ^ • 

tJ'dV.'She. expects her visitors to wash the bath out after use. 

|j,e; A; devout , Sikh always insists on wearing his turban even when working eis a 

bus driver or conductor. 
llv'fi^Host of the married women in this area live only a stone's throw away from 
f^pj J their mothers 

ji^^gi , Skinheads have th^ir hair cropped and wear 'bower* boots. 
l^hi^The English eat egg and bacon for breakfast while Scots have their porridge. 
t^i^i■/^All. the doctors at the B.H.A. conference had given up smoking as an example 
P;|k".Vto\ th^ir patients . 

j'^^iThe had tbreii wives and had had three cliildren >y each of them. 

: »V young wife complained to a London Divorce Court Juc^^e that her estranged 
g : . hiisbani thre attuned to make her walk through a Velah village in the nudfc. 
^Tl." He won't: allow her to go out to work. 

tjvin^ It's the shop-steward's job to explain all the intricacie?^ of working life, 
i'i':, explain deductions, pieca rates, bonuses. A sort of one man advice bureau, 
■(jr. Second it 's the ateward's job to soi't out a worktiate's problems, help him 

61aim sickness benefit » say, or arrange new shi .t timings if he*s having 
rV,?/: trouble at home. 

fjn.; Friction between neighbours led to a sales representative hitting another 
:i£|.;.man on the head with a piece of stone, said Irspector Woodward. 
[)^o. Most men in our society see it as their duty to go out to work to earn 
§1;,: money. They despise ths workshy. 



■ : For Exercise 5 

*:■ a. Any person who sells to a person apparently under the age of sixteen years 
p.- . any tobacco or crgarette papers, whether for his own u.se or not shall be 
r ; liable to a fine not exceeding £25, 
,*'.b. Cruelty tc peri^on.*; undar sixteen. 

If any person wit has attained the age of sixteen years and has the custody, 
i;;* charge or care of any child or young person under that age, wilfully 
]t{ assaults, illtreats, neglects, ab?i.:idons or exposes him or cause? or procures 
v.:;. him to be assaulted, 511-treated, neglected, abandoned or exposed in a manner 
J c'r likely to cause him unnecessary suffering or injury to health (including 

injury to or lo3.s of sight, or hearing, or limb, or organ of the body and 

;vi . any mental derangement) that person shall be guilty of misdemanor 

jr:; • Nothing in this section shall be construed as affecting the right of any 

j^-y parent, teachvsr or other person to admiViister punishment. 

t^'c. The overall height of a publi<i- service vehicle shall not exceed 15 feet. 
2; C*. A person who except under a licence granted by a Secretary of State 
♦^j,;.. knowlingly cultivates any plant of the genus cannabis shall be guilty of 
■,*<: an offence. 

5; e. If any child of compulsory school age who is a regist fired pupil at a school 

ff- ■'■ fails to attend regularly the parents shall be guilty of an offence. 

|;i t\ A married woman or a married man may apply by way of complaint to a 
^\\.\ magistrates' court for an order under the Act against the other party to the 



; . marriage on any of the following causes of complaint arising during the 
subsistance of the marriage, that is to say, that the defendant 

(a) had" deserted the complainant 

(b) has been guilty of persistent cruelty 

(c) hcis committed adultery 

g- Licensing Act. Subject tc the 'following pr-'Visions of this Part of this Act 
the permitted hours in licensed premises shall be 

(a) on weekdays other than Christmas Day or Good Friday, the hours from 
elevan in the morning to half past ten in the evening, with a break of 
two and a half hours beginning at three in the afternoon. 

(b) on Sundays, Christmas Day and Good Friday, the hours from twelve noon 
noon to half past ten in the evening with a break of five hours beginning 
at two in the afternoon . 



For Exercise 6 

AS PAINTS THE HEART 

It is amazing how frequently certain news items recur. To be sure there are 
modest variations of time and place, and the precise det^iil of the offending 
garment, or article of adornment changes with the fashions, but in essence the 
story remains the sane as that which now plagUL.; the principal of the East 
Berkshire College of Further L'ducation. His prescription of hot plants is the 
1971 version of earlier attempts to outlaw miniskirts or maxi-skirts or trouser 
suits or shPlwars or earrings or skin-head or shoulder-length hair styles. It 
becomes all the odder in the context of further education where it is frequently 
claimed that a more adult atmosphere makes it possible to take a more relaxed 
view of discipline and a more functional view of authority. 

But there are deep psychological issues here: why does the established order 
appear to be so easily threatened by a change of female fashion or eccentric 
ways of arranging hair on the male fice and h^ad? And why, given this strange 
sensitivity, does it so frequently nake itselt-felt in educational institutions 
to make heads, principals and education authorities look ridiculous? 

— Editorial from The Times Educat ion Su pp lement, 19th February, 1971. 



For Exercise 7 

•DRESSER-UP» WON'T BE BOUND OVER 
'JUST GOOD FUN' SAYS HAN IN HIGH HEELS 

When Reginald New wore women's clothing in Halesowen shopping centre he was 
beh&ving in a manner likely t o cause a breach of the peace, the town's 
magistrates decided yesterday. 

New (5U) of Hawbatch, Bewdley, who was brought before the court under the 
Justices of the Peace Act, 1361, should be bound over in the sum of £25 to keep 
Ihp peace for 12 months, the court said. 

But New, who said he had shopped similarly attired in Stourbridge, Kidderminster, 

Dudley, Worcester and Birmingham without any trouble, declined to be bound over 

and said he would appeal to Worcestershire Quarter Sessions, 

He was sent to prison for one month, the senter iti to be postponed for lU days 

to give him time to lodge an appeel or to agr.' to be bound over. 

New was arrested by a policeman in Queensway, Haledowen, one Saturday afternoon. 

He was then wearing a low-cut see-through blouse, through which a bra was visible, 

tight black slacks, stockings, beads, high-heeled shoos and false eyelashes. 

At an earlier hearing Inspector Alan tJannistcr sa\f' that though New was 

committing no offence "his mode of dress was causing people to stare and mutter 
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!;amla ,there was a very real danger that a more unruly element would offer physical 
:;yiplince to him". 

I^At yesterday's resumed hearing. New, who .pleaded not guilty, continued his 
a;^i»fence. He spoke of intolerance, and "the petty littls Hitlers — the tyrants 
my life J 

^^Pdiice "had interviewed him after the ChrJ sting Darby Murder, and, he had also 
.bebn barred from Kidderminster public library. • 
rHe;read oUt;what he said was a history of persecution by neighbours and traders. 
j:?*?«pple iinagine that my sole object in life is t.o seduce, 'he said. "I am not 
^homosexual - the very thought of it sickens me. I certainly hope to marry agai.n 
tbne day when financial circumstances permit." 

-Over a two-year period he had been shopping in women's garb in Kidderminster, 
Stourisridge , Dudley, Worcester and Birmingham. 

ifThere has been no. suggestion of physical violence. I have had wolf-whistles and 
giggles but nothing malicious." 

;|»The police have tri«>d to rum me into a criminal. What happened in Halesowen 
: was just good-natured fun. There was no lildihood of a breach of the peace". 
sNew added that he had a kilt on order from Scotland, and hoped to be wearing it 
f.and having four-inch heels specially made for him. 

cThe chairman of the bench, Mr. Eric Emery, said "This bench is quite satisfied 
that there is no suggestion of any collusion or persecution on the part of 
ythe! police." 

jBut when Mr. Emery said that New would be bound over, the defendant asked: 
•Vpoes this mean that I won't be able to go around dressed the way I want?" 
,^Mr; Eric Price, magistrates cJerk, replied: "If you mean going around in such 
;;a>;manner likely to cause a breach of the peace, the answer to your question is 
'yes." 

then refuned to be bound over, said he would appeal, and added that he 
[would probably take legal advice. ^ 

Express and Star . 22nd September, 1970. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING 
OF THE SOCIAL SERVICES 

No. 2 INDIVIDUAL STUDY FOLDERS 
by Roland Meighan 



DR[EFING3 



An individual study folder is a collection of materials or suggestions for activites in 
•a folder of some kind, so that an individual can work alone, or with minimum supervision 
and consultation. 

Some Uses; (l) a whole course can be based on folders, 

^ (2) a section of a course can be based on folders, 

(3) folders can be used as an optional part of a course, 

(^) folders can be used for revision or for absent students to catch up 
on work later. 



Types 

(a) Stimulus Folder: consists of a collection of items on a topic that leaves a 
Student to design the programme of study. Consultation with the teacher may be con- 
siderable, especially at thu» outset. 

Linear Folder; consists of items that are programmed so that there is a set 
sequence of questions or tasks to follow. Consultation with the teacher is at a 
minimum if the programme is clearly thought out. 

(c) Multiple St a ge Fold er; consists of a first stage, designed as a linear folder, and 
other stages. These additional stages can be: (i) linear, or part- pro gramme d, or like 
stimulus folders; (ii) necessary parts of the study, or choices of options or entirely 
optional. 

Consultation with the teacher tends to increase with the more choice based stages. 

(d) Netw ork Fplder J consists of a collection of items on a topic arranged in sub- 
topics, so that there arns various possible sequences through the network of sub-topics 
that students can choose. Consultation with the teacher tends to be at a minimum. 

(e) Research Folder; consists of propositions and hypotheses to test as a means of 
using items in the folder. Consultation with the teacher tends to be hignest with a 
student's first experience of this type of folder. 

(f) Learning Ch oices Folder: Some, or all of the above alternatives are present in one 
folder, so that a student can choose his mode of learning. Consultation again tends to 
be highest with a student's first experience of this typ»^ of folder. 



The Briefings Series is edited by Roland Meighan, School of Education, University of 
Birmingham, Birmingham B15 2TT, England. 

Copyright 1975 by Roland Meighan. Reproduction in part or whole without written 
permission is strictly prohibited. All rights reserved. 
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' (g) to Hakg Your Own Fol^ler" Folde r; consists of. suggestions about how to collect 

; ' appropriate material and ide'as for activities, and how to use these for personal study, 
and to make a folder to add to the collection of folders available for general use. 



Contents : 

'\ Folder contents may consist of the following in any combination: 

(1) Print - newspaper cuttings, magazine articles, leaflets, typescript, photo- 
copied items, duplicated materials, etc. 

(a) Pictorial — photographs, paintings, diagrams, tables, charts. 

(3) Filmstrips and slides — slides are mfcre convenient both for storage and for 
using with a hand viewer. Filmstripr/ can be converted into slides without too 
much effort (approximately one hour for a 30 frame filmstrip for "unskilled" 
labour) . 

(H) Tapes and records - cassette tapes are moro convenient for both storage and 
playback . 



Tasks : 

Students may be set various tasks in a folder including: 

(a) write, notes under headings provided, 

(b) complete sentences provided, 

(c) write an essay, 

(d) make a tape recording, 

(e) prepare an exhibition, 

(f) prepare a duplicated report for the class, 

(g) prepare a verbal report for the class, 

(h) make a photoplay, 

(i) make a new study folder. 



Further Poi ntsj, 

(1) Although entitled individu al folders, pairs of students or small groups can work 
from a folder. When a collection is first being built up, use in pairs limits the strain 
on preparation time. 

(2) A variety of tasks witnin folders ensures some breaks in the routine of individual 
study lessons, since some lessons will be needed for the class to receive verbal 
i-^ports, watch photoplays, discuss an exhibition, listen to tape recordings or receive 
any other "end products" of folder activities requiring an audience. 



(3) Folders allow a networked approach to content, whether for examination or other 
'.(purposes t so that students can choose their oWn route thro'igh the collection of 
folders available. 

f(»f) Students may often prefer linear folders to start with, until they are familiar 
with the method and confident enough to branch out into th« other types. 

(5) Gaps in the collection raay effectively be filled by students using the "How to 
v'Naka a Folder" Folder, to the benefit of both student and teachers. 



Starting and Developin g a C ollection of Folders 

(1) There is now available a range of conimercially produced packs, folders, and 
indlvidu.il study booklets so that these may be used at the start and prevent a repeat 
of the writer *s experience of sacrificing a whole summer holiday to devising his first 
basic collection of folders. From this a mixed bank of commercial and home made folders 
can usefully bo developed. The home made folder has the advantages of covering local 
aspects and being tailored to personal concerns. A very useful commercial source for 
older students, 15 years upwards, is the collection of units of the Schools Council 
Sixth Form General Studies Proiect. 

(2) As i collection develops, the provision of a variety of types of folder on the same 
topic increases the choice of learning styles available to students. 

<3) Some provision has to be made for the maintenance problems of a collection of 
folders: (a) The contents date, and may need periodic revision. 

(b) The contents may suffer from wear and tear, and some repair and replace?- 
ment is necessary, so copies rather than irreplaceable originals are 
recommended whenever feasible. Alternatively, originals need to be protected 
in some way in the case of print, covered in plastic transparent film or 
pasted on to cardboard. 

(c) Booking out procedures, recording present iiser*s name, and storage become 
necessary as a collection grows. 

<4) Topic extensions become useful after a while. "Further Aspects of .... " folders 
then become a feature and can be produced by students using the "How to Make a Folder" 
..Folder. 



A CoiiTTient on t he Learning Situation. 

The uses of'a collection of folders can range from effective preparation for external^ 
examinations tp a deliberate policy of snifting gradually from teacher-directed learning 
to materials-centred learning to student-centres, self-directed learning. Folders can 
cope with both a set syllabus or an open networked syllabus. They are therefore a very 
useful and flexible addition to the repertoire of teaching methods. 
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'I] : Further reading; 

iV" L.C.Taylo (1971) Resources for Learning Penguiji 



TT Some sources of Commerciai^ Isold e rs and Pscks, 

i.'j'^ Schools * Courcil Gener a l Studies Project. This is perhaps the most useful single source 
I*; ; and peril aps the best value for money. Details from Longman Resources Unit, The Shambles 
:: v:York. The 200 individual units cover the themes of China, Conflicts, Crime, Economics, 
f"^ Education , Euvironment , Family, Popular Arts, Population, Science and Responsibility, 

Africa, Planning, Genetics and Evolution, Living in Britain, Nazi Germany, Tovms, 
V, Religion and Politics. 

Jackdac^s There c^re over 100 Jackdaws covering many historical themes and some social 
, studies topics. Details from Jackdaw Publications, 30 Bedford Square, London, W.C.I. 

Viewfinders These are structured class and group study boxes and are available from 
Macraillan Education, Houndmills, Basingstoke, Hampshire. Themes covered include: You 
and The Law, You ar.d Your Parents, You and the Environment, and You and Your Leisure. 

Labo ur Party . Two folders on Women in Society, .and Women in Politics are obtainable 
from the Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Squar e, London S.W.IP 3JA. 

Times Newspapers. Folders available from Times Newspapers, New Printing House Square, 
Gray*s Inn Road, Londont WC IX OEZ. and cover the topics of Censorship, T.V., Strikes, 
and Charity. 

Starter Packs are published by Ward Lock. 

The packs are networked and cover the topics of People Differ, and Us and Them. 

Schools Council Integrated Stu dies Project. Folders available from O.U.P., Walton 
Street, Oxford, '0X2 '5DP and cover the topics of Getting to Know You, Silent Language, 
Myth and Meaning, Finding Out about the Remote Past, Finding Out about the Recent Past, 
Finding out about the Community, Finding out about Groups. 

Volunta ry Committee on Overseas Aid. Details of a range of stimulus folders are 
avai lab 1 e from VTC ."OTA 7D TTTs'inxtor fa Street , London , S.W.I. Topi cs incl ude , At t it ude s , 
Education. Food and Agriculture, Aid, Trade, Population Growth, Rich World/Poor World, 
Health, Industrialisation. 
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DITORIAL 

his edition of the journal reflects the editors' 
Dncerns with the issues surrounding Social Studies 
caching at 13-16, and examining at 16 plus. It 
icludos articles aimed at informing and stimulating 
abate in this area. It also represents an attempt at 
ringirig the Social Science Teacher down to earth 
y looking at what actually happens in some class- 
X)ms( Important issues can be broadly identified 
nder two headings: one is the confusion surround- 
ig CFE, CEE, and their relation to 'N' and 'F' 
!veis. The second is the more urgent concern 
bout syllabus content and assessment techniques 
1 16 plus, and crucially, what counts as socioloQical 
nowledge in both these areas. 

Jt would seem that many new ideas about 
ontent, method and evaluation are at present being 
evelcped under the CSE Mode 111 format (see the 
itarcross example in this issue). Mode 111 'O' levels 
re much less common, and appear to be more 
lifficult to establish. The existence of these two 
xaminations is inherently divisive and their 
lifferences reflect, we suspect, that educational 
inovaticn is more easily achieved in low status 
reas of the curriculum and with so-called 'less-ablo' 
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students. 

CSE has great potential for overcoming these 
problems in that the Schools Council has 
recommended that it should be avai!able under all 
3 modes, and that it should offer a common 7 
grade system for all candidates. In order that this 
poteniial is not wasted, we feel that ATSS should 
be closely concerned with articulating the wishes 
of those twho are teaching social science in the 
13-16 age range. The malaise surrounding the 
'breakdown of ATSS influence in the London area, 
in our opinion, reflects the painful fact that ATSS 
has failed to articulate the opinions of those very 
teachers in ihe past. Not only this, but ATSS has 
failed to provide any mechanism by which expert- 
ise and advice can be passed on to, for example, 
teachers wishing to adopt a CSE Mode III, let alon& 
a Mode 111 'O' level. Finally then we would like 
some feedback from people who are willing to 
make a start on improving this situation. Please 
send correspondence to the editors of this edition. 

The views expressed in this edition of the Social 
Science Teacher (Volume 5 No. 3) — particularly 
those of the editorial — do not necessarily reflect 
the views of ATSS. JT SC 
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AT55 NEW5 

Conipilad by Chrb Brown 

..MOREJLOCAL BRANCHES 
At the Januarv meeting of the ATSS Council, four 
new branches were created — Avon, Bedfordshire & 
.Hertfordshire, East Anglia and West Yorkshire. 
There is no doubt that meetings at a local level can 
provide teachers with valuable opportunities to 
exchange ideas and discuss common problems and 
we are therefore aiming to support a nationwide 
system of branches based, as far as possible, on 
easily accessible centres. In addition to the re- 
organisation of the London area which is currently 
proceeding, it is hoped to form branches in Kent, 
Surrey, Wessex and Mersayside before the end of 
the year but following a successful meeting in 
Brighton it seems likely that Sussex will be the 
next new branch. 

The conditions for crediting a branch are that 
there must be at least thirty members in the 
proposed branch area and a group of people 
wanting to organise local activities. If you think 
there should be a branch in your area, please get 
in touch with me. 

ATSS 'AGONY' PANELS 

As well as developing local activity we are also 
planning to improve the central support services 
of ATSS by forming srnall gronps to act as 
advisory pantis. The first panel is concentrating on 
helping new social science teachers as they leave 
college. The second, set up by the Council in 
January, will be concerned with the teaching of 
social studies. If you would like to know more 
about it contact Helen Burchell, 18 Northwood 
Road, Highgate, London. 

THE ATSS AND THE WORLD 
One function ATSS performs which most members 
know tittle of, is providing persons to serve the 
interests of social science and the Association on 
other bodies and organisntions. A full list of These 
representative:; is tncludec in the ATSS Dtrectory 
which eppears elsewhere in this issue. The rep- 
resentatives are elected by the Council and they 



submit a report to each Council meeting. 

We hope, in future, to make it possible f( 
more members to have an opportunity to act i 
this way and it should be possible to advertise mo 
vacancies in The Social Science Teacher. Howeve 
there will still be situations where we are asked 1 
submit the name of a nominee before there is 
chance to circulate the details in the journal. F< 
this reason I would like to hear from any memb 
who would be interested in making son 
contribution in this way. Thus when we are askc 
to fill any position and there is no time i 
circulate all members, I can at least inform tho 
who are most likely to be interested. 

TWO MEN AND A JOURNAL 
Up to now the production of The Social Scien( 
Teacher has been in the hands of anyone fooli; 
enough not to keep them in his pocket but 
January, Council elected a new General .Editor 
Roland Meighan and a Business Manager — Frar 
Reeves. f=rank and Roland intend to act as a tea 
on both jobs. It is still intended that each editi< 
of the journal should be the responsibility of 
separate editoridi team but, along with the Revie\ 
Editor and the Circulation Manager, the new centr 
team will co*ordinate the activities of the loc 
teams, ensure overall balance, maintain producti< 
continuity and seek advertising support. 

WORKING F=OR ATSS ' 
At the same time as expanding the work of ATS 
we have been trying to ensure that the workloi 
is spread over as many people as possible, i 
present there are two jobs with which we net 
some help: we need an External Relations Offic 
to co-ordinate and develop ATSS links with oth 
bodies and <ve also need someone to take sor 
initiatives in developing new branches — t\ 
latter job is currently being done by the Chairms 
If you find your life dull and bortno, if you s 
listless and your evenings empty — then work f 
ATSS and be exhausted as welll Contact me 
you are interested. 

GEE AND ALL THAT 

Following a debate Bi the January Coit.icil, it y\ 
agrezd that ATSS should mform Schools Coun 
that more time was needed before final dsCiU* 
on new CEE and 16^- exams were takers I'^r!. tf 
they wouid be best taken in conjunnion wi 
decisions on the proposed N and F exams. 

DIARY FILLERS 

April 20/23 ATSS Easter Course, Lady Spenc 
Churchill College of Educatic 
Oxford. 

April 24 East Anglian ATSS. Visit to Bat 
i/Vood Natural Resources Cent 
Crnver Wind Common Rural Crs 
U'f TO, Downham Markut, Norfol 
2.: /J p.m. 

May 1 The Teaching of Sociology and Soc 

.^jtudies in Secondary and Midc 
Schools. TotleyThornbridge Colle 
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- Education/ T^^ Sheffield S17 
i^^l>^" '4AB. Speakers Include: Charles 
Townley, Bob Andenon. Trevor 
Higginbotham and, hopefully, Michael 
Duane.. Further details from Mrs. 

Thornes, Sociology Dept. Tel: 
Sheffield 369941 ext. 242. 
W^^Midlands ATSS. Social Science 
Trails. Univ. of Birmingham School 
of Education. 10.00. 
Association for the Teaching of 
Psychology. Teaching Psychology in 
the Medical and Nursing Fields. The 
^Postgraduate Centre, London Chest 
Hospital. Bonner Road, Bethnal 
Green/ London E2, Details from Mrs. 
P.M. Wright, 11 LawriePark Avenue, 
pT:^:: : Sydenham, London SE26. 

|jtine 17/19 Sociologists in Polytechnics. Annual 
pv; ConfererN». Lanchester Polytechnic, 

fev Coventry. The themes of the 

i^-i' conference are: Sociology in 

^i^f:^:. ; professional training; Sociology in 
||S;i .v: the community; and Sociology and 
; / ■ ' ; social policy. Deta:ls from John 
V r; ^Iby, Department of Applied Social 
W^'r Studies, Lanchester Polytechnk:, 

Wf^i Priory Street, Coventry CVI 5FB. 

ISiijpt 17/19 ATSS Residential Conference, West 
g^j.; ; : , MWIands College, Walsall. 

I^OONOMICS 

l^the i Winter 1975 edition of Economics, the 
piJoiirinal of The Economics Association, includes 
|anVarticle by Prof. Walter Elkan which is critical 
l^lP;- the growing emphasis on the mathematical 
|.^atnient of economics end urges that "economics 
&|$|^.a social science and must be taught in a broad 
^K)cial/ science context." Another article attempts 
^^^o'.apply Bloom's taxonomy of cognitive objectives 
^to economics (no mention of affective objectives) 
piut the 'hun^anistic' trend of the edition is 
^continued in an interesting, if sorrewhat super- 
^ficial, discussion of vcrious forms of interaction 
/;:^analysef( for the economics teacher in the classroom. 
I^Requests for copies should be sent to the General 
|t:^cretary« Economics Association, Room 340, 
fJHamtlton House, Mabledon Place, London 
?1WC1H9BH. 

: 

Imodern s^tudies 

cvThe latest issue cf MOST, the Journal of the 
; Modern Studies Association in Scotland, is devoted 
ftb industrial relations (Number 10, January 1976). 
;;i^.^lt is available, price 75p, from VV. Jamieson, 
'46 Randolph Road, Stirling, ri<& 2AR. 

iTHE NEXT TWO EDITIONS OF SOCIAL 
^^SCIENCE TEACHER 

lljhft next edition of Social Science Teacher will be 
:a special edition on: 

: SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS AND CURRICULUM 
J - ; PROJECTS 

f and approximately twenty well known classroom 
:;texts for CSE, 'O' level and 'A' level Social 



Studies, Sociology and Social Science courses will 
be compared, and about ten social studias/ 
humanities curriculum projects analysed. 

Editors: Roland Meighan and Frank Reeves. 

The following edition will concentrate on: 
GAMES AND SIMULATIONS 
and it will be edited by: 

Keith Poulter, 74 Cherry Tree Rise, Buckhurst Hill, 
Essex. (0V504 0804) 

Michele Ryan, 39 Parkholme Road, E.8. 

(01-249 3072) 

Mary Bos« 86 Nightingaie Road, Clapton, E.5. 

{01*986 B073) 

(Ideas, contributions and suggestions welcomed!} 

HELEN REYNOLDS, ATSS REPRESENTATIVE 
ON THE A.E.B. STANDING ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE FOR SOCIOLOGY, writes: 
It is important to note that the A.E.B. considers 
the ATSS nominee as an individual and not as a 
representative of the ATSS. However, one way or 
obtaining comments and opinior)s from teachers is 
through ATSS and my role is to act as a channel 
for such comment. It also provides the Board with 
an opportunity to contact teachers anci canvass 
opinion in particular areas. 

The committee meets three or four times ?5 
year to discuss matters relating to '0' and 'A' 
level sociology examinations, syllabuses and other 
matters. Much of the work of 'the committee is 
concerned with the final moderation of exam- 
ination papers^ tho consideration of comments 
and complaints from centres and the interviewing 
of prospective moderators and examiners. 

Cdmments from centres are considered, in some 
depth by the Standing Joint Committee and then 
passed to the Standing Advisory Committee for 
Sociology. Few comments were received relating 
to examinations in 1975. 

At 'A' level all centres commenting considered 
the papers fair and well-balanced. Although it was 
said by one centre that the time allowed was 
inadequate for an 'A' level answer, it was agreed 
by ihe majority that one of the important skills 
• to be tested at 'A' level was that of organising 
information within a time limit. 

Some comments on the '0' level paper 
suggested that centres considered that certain 
areas were tested with questions which did not 
allow the candi<^ate the opportunity of shewing 
what he knew. This was in contrast to a comment 
which claimed that questioning did not indicate 
the Board was pursuing its policy of reducing the 
possibility for question spotting and rote-l earning. 
The comnitteo stressed that no order of importance 
of area's in the syllabus was intended and tiiat the 
Increased range of type of question did« in their 
view, correspond with the policy referred to above. 

Marking schemes a^e confidential and are 
substantially modified in standardisation meetings 
both before and aftt)r the examination. However, 
they will now be discussed, together with the 
examination papers to whk:h they refer, by the 
Standing Advisory Committee. 

The committee also considers more general 
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^rmatteirt relating ^^^t^ future of the 'A' level 
tyltabus and examination. A working<party is at 
vpreient examining the potsibi I Ules for change in 
^|i|he syllabus and examination of 'A' level sociology, 
v! ^: The alternatives i under discussion include:— 
:xa) a standard: one continuing along the lines of 
V the existing syllabus 

Lb) a comparative one with the introduction of a 
case study element in the examination. 



. Option Schemes 

. ''The vvorking-party submits its reports to the 
to the SAC and recent discussion resulted in 
agreement that the comparative element would be 
unsuitable on the grounds that there was a short- 
• age of materials and that the literature available 
: did not lend itself to comparative analysis. An 
:.option scheme was suggested as an alternative 
where specialist interests such as anthropology 
could be studied in depth. The introduction of 
casestudy material was welcomed particularly In 
relation to the options. 

The nature of the present 'A' level examination 
is also under discussion. At present, policy indicates 
that a wider range of question type is being con- 
sidered while at the same time maintaining a 
balance both in content and form of question. As 
can be seen from the syllabus and examination 
requirements more guidance is given regarding the 
two papers and some specialisation is possible. 

' The SAC is also concerned with syllabuses 
which may have some overlap with or contain some 
element of sociology. The recently produced 'O* 
level Environmental Studies syllabus contained a 
sociological elennent. There was some objection 
to this from ATSS members and these were 
formulated by Roger Gomm and Bob Andsrson 
and forwarded to J. Franks at the Board for 
consideration. It was originally hoped that the 
SACs for the two syllabuses might have a joint 
meeting to discuss the points raised. However, this 
has not proved necessary as the syllabus is moving 
towards a more science/biology orientation and is 
unlikely to include the sociological element. 

Some proposals for a social administration 'A' 
ievel 'have also been received and there will be 
some link between members of the SACs for both 
Sociology and Social Administration to a*/oid 
overlap and duplication in syllabus and examinat:on. 

Mv role »o far has been to contribute to 
discussion on i^jse matters and to act as a link 
between teachers of sociology and social science 
and the A.E.B. As a result of comments received 
at the ATSS Durham conference in April 1975 
the Board has agreed that the reading lists for 'A' 
level may be reproduced in ATSS publications but 
that the copyright on examiner's reports may 
not be waived. 

The Board is concerned that contact with 
teachers is maintained and improved. I would 
hope that any comments or proposals relating to 
this or other matters dealt with by thi» SAC would 
be forwarded to me so that they can be discussed. 



I can be contacted at: 

Codsall Comprehensive School, 

Elliott's Lane, 

Codsall, 

Staffs. 

CHRIS FARLEY, PANEL LIAISON OFFICER^ 
writes:— 

At the last AGM it was decided that the ATSS^ 
should set up a number of panels to consider and 
advise on the activities of the ATSS in specific 
drcas, including Teacher Education, Social Studies, 
Sociology, Environmental Studies, Politics;' 
Anthropology, Psychology and Economics. 

Each panel will be concerned with encouraging 
valid social science teaching, producing teaching 
materials (where appropriate), commenting on' 
syllabi, and on proposals for curriculum change, 
producing guides to resources and critiques of 
current work. 

The Teacher Education Panel has already begun 
work, and I hope that l?y the time you are reading 
this the Social Studies, Sociology and Anthropology , 
panels will also have had initial meetings. However, 
I am very concerned that the panels should 
involve a wide spectrum of ATSS membership, 
and in particular would like to hear from members 
who wish to participate on the Politics, Anthro- 
pology (in association with the RAD, Psychology^ 
ur Economics panels. 

1 he Social Studies Pansl has begun to plan its 
work and would like to hjar from members who 
would be interested in the work of the Panel. 
Helen Burchell is acting as convenor of meetings at ' 
18 Northwood Road, Higligate, London. Initially! 
the Panel will be canvassing members to ascertain 
the main areas of interest and concern under the: 
umbrella title of Social Studies. It will also be 
concerned ^^ith compiling cfera/Ze^ resources guides 
for Social Studies. If you are sitting on inform- 
ation about useful books, films, tapes, games, etc. 
please contact Helen. 

If you want to (larticipate in the work of the 
Panel, please contact me at:— 
32 Ladysmith Avenue, 
London E6 3 AR. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

34 Moltinwood Road, 
Disley, 
Stockport, 
Cheshire. 

Dear Editor, 

Pleased though I am that John Astley (SS7. 
Vol. 5 No. 1) managed to find something worth- 
while in my article (SST. Vol. 4 No. 2), I must' 
admit that his letter puzzles me deeply. He^ asks 
'can sociology not be political?*. But as I tried to" 
point out in my article, it is bound to be so if it 
takes as its topic the major social issues of the day. 
And if it does that, its claim to science are 
vitiated. To call all forms of knowledge 'political' 
seenris to me to be meaningless. It is a product of a 
spurious dichotomy between 'jubjective' and 
objective' knowledge. All knowledge, scientific 
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grounded in conventions end agreements. 
P^ele^'^re the of social life.' There cannot 

li^feny^^small, ttil of certain know- 

e^iie>^;^th8t fwoiild .satisfy . the . relativist and th e 
KMptic^^ end agreements 

kMDt wrid. d^ cannot start. As Wittgenstein 
ftptikl^l iUn I his discussion of Moore's famous 
SejSttitlpn tcepticisnr), I f you cion't Icnow 
itifili^here'is'pne hand, we'll grant you all the rest". 
^p^iun iind relativism are' not refutable, they 
i|re;iitmFily absurd. To suggest that techniques 'may 
M)subject ^ political posture In the total cultural 
imtM*: 'p|utt u rouhd-a^ut I was 

imiemrbu^^^^ to climb off. To put It slmi^ly, we do 
i<|yi:(|^W to ac(Mpt that sociology is inevitebly 
ink^^ Jf I we reconsider, not the techniques, Mr. 
ill^tjey^i but^ t^^^ And. that re- 

>oriiicleratlon may Indicate techniques more suited 
^stich; analysis. 

|.pi^nce"the whole purpose of my article was to 
makei this point, 1. find the third paragraph of 
MrliAatliay's letter baffling. Firstly, 1 have no idee 
IfmA p\B concept 'the , existential line in sociolc *' 
^|'And? r certainly wouldn't expect Mr. Asi.wy 
Wi|fgp along' with it, since I wouldn't know 
wiitM^rai^^U! could te^ him, if conceptt: can lead 
|xiut^«nywhere thet is. Secondly, I am intrigued 
ij|;|<tne t^^ being In a cul-de-sac of theory 

and; how!^ that has consequences for practice. But 
iMluit theory and. who» practice are being referred 
B^i: Certainly, there is no articulation of any 
pNUnipi^d ''ethnornethodological theory" in my 
jW^kiej ; si^, es f ar as 1 know, none exists 
l^^>a#^ ftnd products of 

anaCyses. Using 'politics' (1 prefer "moral isinn" 
f^^vlMJt no matter) to justify practice and claiming 
^tnat operation as pra-A'is is an odd way of proceeding 
but ct Is not the only way of achieving the unity 



of theory and practice. As to my 'running away 
from the realities of social analysis', 1 em 
perplexed as to what this con meen. The 'realities 
of sociel enelysis' must be things like hours of 
boredom end hard work, flashes of inspir&tion and 
intuition and peges of rejected rubbish. It would 
be very diffk:ult to do any worthwhile sociology 

without these. If Mr. Astley means the realities 
of social life, then as I tried to point cut, 
obviously very unclearly, these realities are 
constituted as an outcome of the practical 
reasoning of sociologists and laymen alike. If this 
were not the case sociology would not be the 
public and practical exercise it iso self evkiently is. 
Practical here, of course, does not mean having 
applications but constituted of practices. Garfinkel's 
motto "treat social -facts as accomplishments" 
indicated a rich and fruitful field of inquiry not 
a sterile or impotent one. 

I take it tfiat the reference to Audea's teacher 
is an expr4ssion of disbelief in any ability to make 
what would be contained in the kind of social 
science 1 advocated for schools, relevant outside 
the class-room. And that its irrelevance would be 
its downfall. To that I would simply ask two 
questions. "What is sociology's practical relevarx» 
now? Where is that body of solid, generative^ 
reliable and tested knowledge out of which solutions 
to social problems can be constituted?'' And 
secondly, "why does relevance *o those kinds of 
issues seem to be a better kind of criterion than 
rigour for assessing the merit of fields of inquiry?" 
Perhaps it' is bfr:^'f*», as Chesterton pointed out for 
Christianity, rigorous social analysis has not been 
tried and found wanting. It has been found 
difficult and rarely tried. 

Yours sin.:erely, 

Boib Anderson. 
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STUDYING SOCIETY - FOR SOCIAL 
CHANGE OR SOCIAL CONTROL?' 

by Geoff Whltty, University of Bath 

Social Studies courses have frequently been 
criticised as a not-so-subtle m&ans of keeping the 
masses in their place. Usually designed for those 
who have already been labelled as 'failures' in 
terms of the conventional curriculum, they ofttin 
concentrate upon the pupils' personal and local 
environment and have thus been seen as a way of 
limiting their horizons and pr&senting the known 
as the inevitable. In many such courses society is 
treated as something static ?nd the 'awareness' 
which they often claim to encourage seems to 
involve an ability to find one's way around society 
8S it is rather than to look at it critically. A glance 
down the contents pages of the many text and 
topic books produced for 'Newsom' and 'Rosia' 
courses reveals the patronising assumption that 
pupils on such courses will fit neatly into pre- 
ordained slots in society and follow particular 
styles of r^fe. Treatment of the work context and 
industrial relations abounds with references to the 
importance of the 'small cog' in tho large wheel but 
rarely raises questions about why some cogs are 
bigger than others. The sexist assumptions are even 
more blatant, with one recent book for girls 
unashamedly including a chapter 'Making the most 
of yourself — Getting Married'. Time after time, the 
status quo is presented as normal, unchanging and 
unchangeable and there is no doubt that John 
White's charge^ that these courses amount to 
'instruction in obedience' has considerable validity. 
Social Studies teaching often is a thinly-disguised 
exercise in social control. 

On the other hand, a view of social studies 
which seems to persist amongst both its staunchest 
advocates and its fiercest critics is that the subject 
has some sort of radicalising potential. Many of the 



students who train to teach social studies claim 
that they are doing so because social studies is 
somehow 'different' from other school subjects, 
less divorced from the world outside school, more 
likely to encourage a critical attitude towards the 
status quo and hence more likely to contribute 
towards social change. Whilst there are certainly 
also those who advocate the teachinr 'social 
science *for its own sake' and even who 
positively celebrate its 'irrelevance'^, orters 
of a wide range of approaches to soc« jdies 
teaching have, to some degree^ seen thei vn*; « ;j9 
making an important contribution to change in 
school and society. What is disturbing tor those of 
us attracted by such a view is the wiiv in which 
even these approaches have somehow seemed io 
practice to lose their radical p- inn^o i to make 
their own contribution to iMe - none*} of 
the status quo. 

The fate of the social studies mi. ornent of the 
nineteen forties and fifties has by now been 
chronicled many times^. This rather amorphous 
movement was heralded with extravagant claims 
which have, in fact, left precious littia mark upon 
the English educational scene. Whilst it was certainly 
not a really radical movement and one of its major 
obsessions was to develop education to fit the 
changing demands of British capitalism and 
democracy after the war, it did propose significant 
changes in our system of schooling. It opposed the. 
prevailing elitism of the English educational system 
and proposed alternatives which would open the 
way for a more 'healthy' society. The argument 
was that social studies should form a backcloth to 
more specialist studies and allow every child to 
'fesi himself to be closely associated with the past 
and present struggles and achievements of mankind/^- 
and to have a personal contribution to make 
towards future progress'^ . James Hemming 
explicitly argued that pupils following courses 
'broadened by Social Studies carried on with 
plenty of project work' were 'adventurous in 
outlook, approachable and articulate, eager to give 
their minds to new problems'. Those who followed 
a curriculum composed entirely of formal subject 
courses had, on the other hand 'a marked tendency 
to be parochial in outlook, reserved, conditioned 
against change'. It may well be argued that had 
the Social Studies movement succeeded in trans- 
forming the educational system to produce the 
creative, flexible and tolerant citizens which 
Hemming envisaged, they would have bolstered 
British capitalism more successfully than has in 
fact happened. It remains the case, however, that 
this movement fell foul of the.traditionalism of the 
British school system even before its impact on the 
outside world could begin to be assessed. It failed 
to make headway in the world where its claimed 
relevance to Grammar Schools was treated as 
nothing but a joke and where the Secondary 
Modern Schools in which it did make some progress 
increasingly came under pressure to compete with 
the grammar schools for examination successes in 
discrete, well-established academic subjects. 

Thus it was that the 'liberal' (let alone any 



possible Vadical') promise of this early social 
studies movement was largely still born. Only the 
inore explicitly conservative feati res of the tradition 
remained as a target for its successor, the New' 
Social Studies movement of the ISoOs. The 
divis>yeneM by which such courses were restricted 
• to the botvom streams of secondary modern schools 
'ultimately served only to maintain the elitism of 
' British schools and society. The concept of citizar- 
. ship encouraged in most of the co^^rses which 
survived was far 'from the active one which 
Hemming envlsafled, but rather a passive one in 
which activity and involvement did not seem to go 
; livond the ability to fill in an income tax form, 
remember the name of the local mayor or decorate 
some old lady's kitchen without pausing to consider 
why she was permitted to exist in such squalor 
anyway. Small wondbr that their critics disrr*':sed 
: such courses in 'li^e-adjustment' as 'social slops' 
and sought for alternatives which encouraged 
pupils to look critically at society rather than 
passively accepting th Jr lot in a society seeminqly 
'beyond their control. The earli«?r movement, 
although it had consciously chaliengfd the 
: prevailing social reiatics of the school, had 
; ultimately rrwde no significant impact even there 
i ^ let alone in society at large. 

The New Social Studies movement of the 1960s, 
; " Wlth which the names of Charm Ian Cannon and 
: Denis Lawton are closely associated, tried to avoid 
: the pitfalls which had led to the demise of Its 
predecessor^ . Thus even those who were intensely 
critical of society at large adopted a strategy which 
accepted schools as they were. They accepted that 
-high status subjects were derived from academic 
^ disciplines and merely argued for an additional 
; subject to be placed alongside the other specialisms 
in the school curriculum - a social studies firmly 
: grounded in the social sciences. There was still a 
; demnnd for social relevance and Indeed for a 
questioning attitude towards society but, where 
earlier approaches had failed to achieve such goals 
; through ignoring traditional conceptions of 
. curriculum, the 'new' social studies was in danger 
of assuming that the traditional curriculum, and 
the view of knowledge implied by it, would by Its 
very nature achieve them. Barry Dufour, for 
instance, argued that 'if we are trying to encourage 
; criticel and intelligent thought amongst puijils 
about human relationships, it seems self-evident 
that this can only come from a true knowledge of 
the social structure and the social processes'". The 
assumption seemed to be that the social science 
disciplines yielded 'tnje' knowledge which, if 
; taught to pupils, would necessarily encourag:^ such 
n a critical stance towards the social world. 
?/, . While this view of the radical potential of the. 
'New Social Studies' was by no means shared by 
all its advocates, it was and still is an Important 
? strand of thinking amorcjst those who argue for a 
social science-based social studies in schools. In its 
early forms, however. It often failed to look 
critically at t;-je concept of knowledge upon which 
It was based, which wbS intensely conservative and 
implied a conservative view of the relationship 



between social scientists, teachers and pupils. Even 
though, for many of Its supporters, the new subject 
was not academic knowledge 'for its own sake', but 
social science with a social purpose, many of us as 
teachers failed to look sufficiently critically at the 
so-^ial relations of our own practice. The iNew 
Social Studies movement and the parallel creation 
of Sociology courses at A and 0-level took place at 
a time when curriculum theorists had a seemingly 
unbounded faith in the value of the knowledge and 
jnethods of enq'jiry associated with the acadjmic 
disciplines - a case argued in its mc.';t extreme 
form by Philip f'henix*. 

' At the same time social scientists were mo. a 
prone than they are today to claim that their work 
produced 'facts' and yielded the 'tiuth' about 
social reality in an 'objective' and 'value-free' way. 
It Is therefore hardly surprising that the advocbsos 
of social science ♦•aching in schools used such 
terms liberally in their writings but made litt!e 
attempt to specify In wht: sense such expressions 
were being used. There was an overwhelming 
confidence amongst ^hem that the knowledge 
yielded by the social sciences exhibited such 
characteristics and thus coi»ld not fail to be of 
value to everyone. 

It was agatnst this background that many 
people felt that the teaching of social xlence in 
schools would give pupils more understanding of 
the world in which they lived and hence a firm 
foundation of knowledge about social structure 
and social prpcesses, upon the basis of which they 
could, if necessary, act to change it. Social science 
could be used to remedy 'half-truths' and make 
pupils 'critically aware' of the extent to which 
their own common sense ideas were distorted by 
bias and prejudice. In other words, teaching social 
science could help free pupils from the sorts of 
parochial concerns and assumptions which earlier 
social studies courses (with their narrow Con- 
ceptions of 'relevance') merely served to reinforce. 
Unfortunately, though, this has often led In 
practice to a situation in which what is taught is 
decided in terms of its centrallty to the discipline, 
as conceived In academic circles, with all other 
conceptions of 'relevance' being lost in the reoctlon 
against the supposed 'parochialism' of earlier 
approaches. It has often also meant that pupils, far 
from gaining control over their own environment, 
as the rhetoric of education for 'autonomy' seemed 
to imply, find themselves In a situation where they 
depend upon social scientists and teachers for their 
understanding of It. 

The view of knowledge embraced by the 'new 
social studies' effectively maintains a situation In 
which knowledge about the woHd Is seen as some- 
thing produced by scientists, and then transmitted 
to schoolpuplls via teachers. Social science teaching 
— whether purely didactic in approach or employing 
some sort of 'discovery' methods — thus, becomes, 
almost by definition, a process of transmission. 
The professional social scientist Is placed on a 
pedestal and, even at Advanced Level, the study of 
sociology largely involves the consumption of 
^nowledge produced t'' these professionals. Even 
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sociological 'methods' are generally something to 
be learnt about rather than experienced and, when 
project work was introduced into one A-level 
sociology syllabus, it was accompanies by this 
warning: 

Candidates can hardly be expected to make 
a distinctive contribution to knowledge. The 
rationale for including project work is to 
facilitate the learning process by giving 

greater insight and realism The 

emphasis should be on giving insight and 
realism — ^of on advancing knowledge and 
discovering unknown data. This should be 
left to qualified sociologists who will publish 

their findings (AEB Notes for the 

Guidance of Teachers. April 1972). 
Such findings will presumably be transmitted 
to the next generatFon of A-level students, whilst 
the only recognition of the work of tne current 
generation of students is en<;apsulated in a single 
grade upon an A-level certificute. 

Lower down the school, many social studies 
schemes have seemed to encourag.i more active 
participatioii of pupils in the production of 
knowledge. Here discovery and inquiry methods 
are a common feature of social studies teaching. 
Nevertheless, in practice, an emphasis on 'a freedom 
guided and disciplined by the teacher's clearer 
perspective of the subject and of the problems' has 
often made such methods merely motivational 
devices whereby the pupil may be persuaded to 
accept the sense someone else has made of the 
world rather than actively struggling to develop hio 
own. Given the inherent conservatism of much 
social theory, it is perhaps fortunate that many of 
our pupils are more sceptical and resilient than 
Berger and Pullberg feared when they suggested 
that a few generations of teaching about 'roles' 
would lead to a self :ulfilling prophecy in which 
people came to accept passively that they should 
occupy the social roles they had learnt about in 
school. There Is however some evidence that at 
least a provisional acceptance of the validity of the 
knowledge generated by the disciplines is a 
contributory factor of educational achievement 
and 'success' in terms of our prevailing social 
hierarchy. Crricinly social science teachers some- 
times express coixr-rn about their pupils being 'too 
critical for their own good'. 

Many of tie highly structured social studits 
courses which nave been spawned by the New 
Social Studies movement lead, however, not to a 
critical approach but to either uncritical acceptance 
or uncritical rejection of the gospel according to 
sociology. Whilst the former may, m many cases, 
ensure examination success, neither can be seen as 
the sort of liberating experience which some of 
the advocates of social science teaching in schools 
envisaged. By trying to avoid the so-called 'anarchy' 
of alternative methods, the worksheets produced 
by social studies teachers often serve to alienate 
pupils from their work context rather than giving 
them an increasing sense of control over their 
world. 'It's your (i.e. teachers') work, not our 
work' was the comment J hear from one group ot 
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pupils following iuch a course. Whilst going along 
with work they 'Jo not feel engaged with will do 
little to enhance pupils' feelings of power and 
coritrol over their own situation, outright rejection 
of it is unlikely to serve that purpose either - since 
ft is likely to precipitate a situction in which their 
autonomy is constrained by forms of soi:ial control 
even less subtle than those entailed in accepting 
other people's ways of looking at the world. In 
Nell Keddie's study of teaching about the family 
and socialisation in a multi-discipll.iary humanities 
programme, those who rejected sociologists' 
accounts of the world were seen as 'problems', 
whilst those who were prepared to accept 
sociologists' accounts on trust tended to be those 
who became successful in the school's terms^o. 
On the one hand the course seemed in no sense to 
have enabled pupils to be critical of their own 
everyday assumptions and on the other it seemed 
to have encouraged 'sociology -adjustment' or 
uncritical acceptance cf the world as seen by 
sociologist;, - the New Social Studies' equivalent 
to tho '1. e-adjustment' of earlier approaches. 
Neither rosponse see?ns to ha^e entailed a marked 
increase it. tNe pupils' belief in their power to 
transcend the status quo in school or society. 

There is a sense, then, in which the New Social 
Studies can be seen as a means of social control as 
effective as that of earlier courses in social studies. 
The failure of the movement to challenge the 
existing social relations of school knowledge has 
meant that, as much as other subjects, social 
studies has become something which is done to 
pupils rather than something which they do. It has 
come to be perceived as just more 'normal school', 
much the same as other subjects and not noticeably 
more relevant to the world outside the classroom. 
Social Studies has very quickly become part of a 
prevailing culture of schooling in which pupils feel 
alienated from their activities and their products. 
The views of these pupils half way through an 
A-level Sociology course, which had been preceded 
by a two year highly -structured course in social 
science, are not unrepresentative of those I have 
talked to. Their views suggest that the New Social 
Studies movement has not. in practice, fulfilled 
the hopes of its more radical advocates. Asked 
what they thought sociology was, these pupils 
responded as follows: 

Carol: Back to our first essay (laughter). 

David: An A-level subject 

Geoff: Yes, that's the cynical answer. David. 

But have you any other 

David: It's the truth to a large extent. It is 

just another A-level subject. 
Jane: Something I thought I was going to be 
interested in but I find it a bit boring . . . 
Geoff: What do you find boring about It? 

Jane: A lot of concepts 

Carol: You don't seem to get anywhere 

Jane: (untranscribable) ideas and you can't 
make any conclusions of your own, 
they've all been made for you. 
Carol: There's all the things you've got to 
learn to learn other things. 

57 



- ^ Geoff: When you say it's an A-level subject, 
you presumably have some means of 
: " distinguishing it from economics or 

any other A>level subject? * 
i' 'David: Well, I mean, you've got to do as he 
says ~ you've got to do reading, you've 
got to go to lessoni: and you've got to 

take notes and um it seems 

you're inevitably bored 

> Jane: I mean the sheer fact of having 

to do the same lesson at the same time 
the same day every week bores me, 
because I know exactly what I'm going 

^ to do Once you've left the 

' classroom you don't bother about it 
until the next lesson. 
These comments, and others like them, suggest 
that Graham Vulliamy's view that a tot of social 
science teaching in schools conforms to Freire's 
'banking' concept of education ~ and thus has 
'little In common with education as 'the practice 
of freedom' — has some validity* * . 
s Vulliamy is one of a growing number of critics 
' who, in recent years, have criticised prevailing 
appr^hes to 90clal studies teaching and begun iO 
formulate an alternative and apparently more 
'radical' concept of social studies teaching. Such 
views have emerged partly from the recent radical 
critiques of schooling and partly from critiques of 
pdsitivism in the social sciences. It has thus been 
-suggested that the approach to social studies 
teaching described here as typical of much of the 
practice of the New Social Studies has something 
"in common with 'commodity' consumption and — 
in contrast to the hopes of some of its advocates — 
^ has become a process of domestication rather than 
rliberation. Indeed as much has been suggested 
f earlier in this paper. At the same time, the crudely 
posit ivlstic conception of knowledge typical of so 
'much school social studies teaching has been 
severely called into question by the so-called new 
J directions in sociological theory. Certainly the idea 
'that knowledge generated by t^e academic 
■disciplines is intrinsically superior to other forms 
of knowledge is argued with les:; conviction now 
V than it was ten years ago and certainly the status of 
''sociological method and the knowledge It generates 
. is considerably more In question than is likely to 
be apparent tu most pupils exposed to social science 
curricula in schools. This has led to the view that 
» what has been wrong with social studies teaching 
has been its epistemological assumptions which in 
:turn have necessitated a transmission mode of 
• teaching and hierarchical relationships between 
;;teachers and pupilr*. For Vulliamy, amoncst others, 
;^this has pointed to the conclusion that if we get 
Vour epistemology right we can transform social 
studies teaching so that it becomes truly 'the 
^practice of freedom'. 

Vutliamv argues that critiques of positivist social 
(science reHcve teachers of the necessity of teaching 
;:^ther pupi{3 correct 'facf;' about the social world 
Vof even, prtfiunnably, correct methods of studying 
lit, if by that is meant methods which will produce 
[the 'objective' account of that world. Any 



sociological account, he argues, 'must reroain 
simply one particular interpretation of social 
reality'. This frees teachers to co-cperate with their 
students in 'doing' sociology in the sense of 
'thinking critically about their everyday assump- 
tions (and about the assumptions their teachers 
make)'. Through this process Vulliamy predicts 
that students will become aware that alternative 
assumptions and alternative social structures are a 
possibility and that they can actually shape their 
world as opposed to being shaped by it. I want 
however to suggest that, for a number of reasons, 
the claim that such an approach will finally fulfill 
the elusive radical promise of social studies teaching 
should itself be looked at 'critically'. 

For many teachers critiques of positivist 
sociology do not of course have these implications 
anyway. For some they imply that sociology 
should be celebrated as one 'language game' 
amongst many which 'like Philosophy, would leave 
the world as it is' — and some embryonic attempts 
have been made to develop such courses based on 
an ethnonK,'*hodological sociology*^. For others 
'new directions' in sociology have been treated as 
inoramental additions to existing content in social 
science courses - either generating new 'facts' 
about everyday life or new perspectives to be 
learnt aiyout along with al) tne others. None of 
these approaches radically challenges the status 
quo in the way Vulliarr; proposes, and none of 
them is likely to lead teachers into conflict 
situations in either school or society. More 
significantly, however, Vulliamy's own inter- 
pretation of these critiques may equally lose its 
radical potential within the contexts of schools as 
they are. The admittedly few attempts i have seen 
to operate with such a radical conception of social 
studies suggest that liberating the minds of pupils 
from the world-taken-for-granted and restoring to 
them a sense of subjective power to restructure 
reality is lesa easy than Vulliamy implies. 

Whilst there certainly have been occasions . 
where 1 have seen social studies generate a conscious 
excitement that the world might be different, 
there have been more instances where attempts by 
teachers and student teachers to operate in radically 
different ways have been met by 'what's he on 
abou t?" or 'so wh at?'. The former response 
indicates the difficulty of challenging the tacit 
assumption that, whatever the theoretical niceties, 
schooling essentially involves the transmission of 
knowledge from teacher to pupil. The 'so what?' 
response recognisss that, despite the apparently 
liberating epistemology with which teachers of 
this 'alternative' social studies may be operating, 
the real world of existing social relationships is 
not so easily transformed. In a situation where the 
constraints of timetables, examination syllabuses, 
unsympathetic colleagues are placing severe 
limitations on the teachers' power to transcend 
what he feels ought to be different, it is difficult to 
feel that sort of 'insulated' radicalism which 
Vulliamy proposes will be sufficiently powerful to 
achieve the ends which he forsees. Whilst the 
oach may meet some of the criticisms of 



conventional sociology teach ing« as expressed by 
this A-level student, it still fails to meet the central 
point: 

In perhaps in the real world, it's 

you know. I mean things happen 

Immediately, possibly explosive — and you 

get it in such a canned form (You 

learn about) proletarian, capitalist, and this 
sort of thing. Yet, you know, the place you 
learn about this is on the streets — not in 

the classroom or from persona! 

experience, or perhaps from meetings with 

really dedicated people 

To appreciate the real possibilities for trans- 
cending the status quo, one has to experience 
change as a collective endeavour not merely as a 
theoretical possibility. 

If, as' seems likely, consciousness of the . real 
possibilities for change will only develop in the 
context of a practical struggle to transform 
reality 1 3, then this sort of 'alternative' social 
studies course may be less of a threat to the status 
quo than some of the more hysterical sociology- 
bashers might suppose. If the aim of such courses 
is to 'raisie consciousness', we must iook carefully 
at the way such activities are perceived h\ one 
pupils - even if this threatens our own sense of 
purpose au isolated subverters ol the status que. 
Schools are not unambiguously institutions of 
social control, but changing the social experience 
of schools for their pupils is an activity which will 
involve those of us committed to it in an active 
struggle with more than merely 'epistemological 
stances'. Some ideas which are suggestive of the 
sort of approach which might more genuinely 
contribute to the transformation of consciousness 
were generated by the Social Education Project 
at Nottingham^**. This did seem to offer pupils 
the possibility of experiencing the power to 
transcend the status quo — to go beyond their 
existing understandings of social reality and 
experience that transcendence as something 
achieved by them in collaborative work with 
others. They did not feel forced to accept (or 
indeed reject out of hand) someone else's way of 
looking at the world. What was particularly 
interesting about this project was the way in which, 
after taking control of their own learning situation, 
pupils had the desire and the opportunity to see if 
they could achieve change beyond the school. Of 
course, some of their confidence was shattered, but 
it was shattered in a social context which could 
well contribute to a fuller understanding of the 
nature of the collective struggle for change. 

However, :f this Project did make a serious 
effort to break down in practice the prevailing 
relations of 'dependency' which characterise so 
many schools, it was by no means an unqualified 
success^ It remained an isolated experiernent 
even within many of the schools which showed an 
interest — it remained a way of keeping non- 
examination pupils amused. As such, it could be 
classed as 'non-serious' or indeed 'non-educational' 
activity and, if it merely meant that j5reviously 
disaffected youth smashed up less telephone kiosks. 
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it may well just be a further example of social 
education as social control. It must also be 
recognised that this project has probably made less 
impact on the minds of toachers than many of the 
others and, since it neither produced packs of 
'goodies' for pupils to consume nor told teachers 
how to do what they were already doing 'better', it 
will quite possibly remain marginal. Nevertheless it 
does seem to me that it points to some quite 
exciting possibilities for transforming the nature of 
teacher-pupil relationships and providing 
opportunities for exper'encing the struggle for 
change rather than merely theorising about it. 
However, unless teachers are at the same time 
prepared to engage in a parallel struggle with others 
to transform ths social context within which such 
experiments take place, then such activities wilt 
continue to be characterised as less than 'serious' 
education and their radical promise will be lost as 
their less controversial aspects are assimilated into 
the life of schools as they are. 

I am not arguing that those of us who retain the 
conviction that social studies has some radical 
potential should abandon the struggle to change 
ovir classrooms, but that we must also bo involved 
in a broader struggle if we are to be anything but a 
safety-valve to preserve the status quo. If we are 
realistic, we must be aware of the argument ihat 
places such as China, Tanzania and Cuba — where 
schools do seem to be making an important 
contribution to the changing of consciousness ~ 
are also places where the contexts of schooling 
have been radically transformed and the barriers 
between school and the outside world removed. At 
the same time, however, we should recognise that 
some of the constraints on our own activities are 
being removed by apparently contradictory 
influences — with the fragmentation of school 
experience typical of the traditional timetable 
being eroded by bureaucratic rationalisation and 
the insulation of school from the outside world 
collapsing before the authorities' demands for 
cost-effectiveness. These are all opportunities to 
transform the social contexts of social studies 
teaching which we must exploit if our work is ever 
to realise in practice that radicalising potential 
which in theory it has so often seemed to offer. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AT SIXTEEN PLUS - 
THE COMMON EXAM 

By Peter North, Avery Hill College of Education 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE: There can be no doubt 
that the current debate over the future structure of 
examinations is confusing. However, to clarify 
certain issues raised in the last edition of The Social 
Science Teachni, it might be useful to state the 
age-categories as currently proposed. 

16+ 

The Common Examination, combining G.C.E. 
'0' level and C.S.E. Also known as The Certificate 
of Education Foundation or C.F.E. 

17+ 

The Certificate of Education Extended or 
C.E.E. An up-graded version of C.S.E. for students 
who have followed a one-year course in the sixth- 
form or College of Further Education. 

18+ 

'N' and 'F' — the proposed examination to 
replace G.C.E. 'A' level and to be taken after two 
years in the sixth-form or Further Education 
College at two levels — 'Normal' and 'Further'. 

On the 7 th Juiy, 1970 tk& Governing Body of the 
Schools Council stfited 'that there should be a 
single examinaticn at 16+'. 

Five years, and £250,000 htbr, the Schools 
Council issued a report: 'Examinations at 16: 
Proposals for the Future'. The major part of that 
report is concerned with the results of 48 studies 
which were established to assess the feasibility of 
a common examination covering the entire C.S.E. 
and G.C.E. *0' Level ranges over a wide range of 
subjects. Each feasibility study involved two or 
more examination boards, covering both G.C.E. 
and C.S.E. and these worked together, through a 
joint working party, to devise and carry out an 
assessment of candidate performance in an area of 
the curriculum. In all, 22 subject areas were involved 
in such studies. 

One of the 48 subject consortia was concerned 
with the feasibility of examining at 16+ in the 
social sciences. In comparison with other consortia 
it got off the ground late, not examining until 
summer 1975, and not required to report to the 
Schools Council until December '75 — after the 
main report on the feasibility studies had been 
published. Like most of the other consortia it 
involved a C.S.E. Board — in this case the 
Metropolitan Regional Board covering the London 
area — and a G.C.E. Board — Thr Associated 
Examining Board. Both Boards offered Mode I 
Syllabuses in the subject area and had extensive 
experience of Mode II and III examining. The 
first meeting of the Working Party (composed of 
representatives of the two Boards — chiefly Mode I 
examiners, panel members and officials of the 
Boards) was held early in 1973. Its first task was to 
draw up ah examinable syllabus suitable for 
candidates in the range of ability between the 40th 
and 100th percentiles. This range of ability, laid 



down in Schools Council Examination Bulletin 
23: 'A Common System of Examining at 16', 
comprises the range normally included in the 
present C.S.E. examinations. This syllabus then 
hod to be converted into a form of assessment 
tuitabic for the range of ability, which would 
provide 'adequate discrimination' across the range. 
. A comparison of the Mode I syllabuses of the 
tuvc Sor.rds revealed many significant differences, 
not feast being their titles. The AEB syllabus is 
'Sociology' and provides a survey of the social 
:rtructure of rnpdern Britain with an underlying 
element of sociological concepts and a sprinkling 
of research methodology. The MREB Mode I is 
'Social Studies' and predonriinar.tly civics and social 
education. As there was obviously no virtue in 
attempting a synthesis o? the two approaches the 
working party started from scratch. The title of 
the trial exam was to be 'Social Science' and the 
first task, was to determine the range of concepts, 
skills etc. which could be gathered under that term. 

It was decided that the supporting disciplines 
were to be Sociology, Psychology Economics and 
Politics. These formed the basis of discussions on 
the concepts which were then used to build up the 
syllabus. At this stage three fundamental principles 
of the examination emerged. Firstly, candidates 
were expected to be able to use concepts rather 
than just know them. In fact the idea' enshrined 
in the 'concept' was thought to be mere important 
than its definition. Secondly, the syllabus was 
intendeci to encourage an inter-relationship between 
different aspects of the social structure, different 
concepts, and different disciplines. Teachers were 
expected to interpret the syllabus and not to use 
it simply as a list of te^rhing topics. Thirdly, there 
was to be an emphasis on Social Science methods, 
tn retrospect I think it is *?at to say ^tat the 
assessment of conceptual understanding wcs not 
always appreciated by the teachers and proved 
difficult to assess across the range of ab lity. 
Inter-relationships of different aspects of tht* social 
sciences likewise proved to be a difficult target, 
though the structure of the examirtation paper did 
provide opportunities for varied perspectives on a 
topic. The methodological aspects of the syllabus 
were« in hindsight, positivistic though I feel that 
teachers made little attempt to <'e-interpret this 
aspect in a more realistic way and that the 
proposals v^'T'^i ^jqW ahead of the majority of 
Mode I schen.n^ around at that time, and since. 
However, the topics in the syllabus were con- 
sidered as a framework upon which teachers would 
build their course. 'Concentric' or 'Sequential' 
interpretations were deliberately avoided as artificial 
reconstructions of the social world. 

The Syllabus 

1. AIMS AND OBJECTIVES 

The major aim of the syllabus is that through 
the methods and materials of the Social Sciences 
the student should be helped to a critical under- 
standing of society and an ability to make balanced 
judgements. 

The syllabus aims to develop certain skills. 



knowledge and attitudes relevant to a study of the 
Social Sciences and It is intended that the following 
skills should be grasped: 

1 ) The collection of data, 

e.g. a) surveys including the construction of 
questionnaires. 

b) written sources — books, newspapers, 

c) statistical documents, 

d) interviews, 

e) observer participation. 

2) The processing and presentation of data 
collected. 

3) The analysis and interpretation of evidence. 

4) The reaching of conclusions from data, 
together with an awarunofs that conclusions 
may be changed in the iiyht of new evidence. 
From the acquisition of such skills it would be 

hoped that pupils would In the future continue to 
pursue the same attitudes to enquiry and evidence 
when faced with problems of a social nature. 

By the completion of thetr studies, students 
should have an understanding of certain 
Sociological, Psychological, Economic and Political 
concepts. Students would be expected to devbiop 
a scientific attitude towards the study of society 
and to be aware of the existence within the 
social sciences of both change and continuity. 

2. SYLLABUS 

The syllabus content which folk*/.n is set out 
In sections merely to facilitate presentation. It Is 
not In any way intended thai the sections must be 
taught in separ^ite compartments. 

THE INDIVIDUAL 

IN SOCIETY What am I? 

Inborn characteristics 
and formative influences 
How Individuals learn to 
live In their societies: 
agents of socialisation — 
e.g. the family 

community 

play group 

school 

work 

the use of mass media. 

IND1VID».»AL BEHAVIOUR 

GR01'PC:0?JF0RMITY. 

DEVIAfviCf Mmorit/ groups, a.y. 

gipsiet, religious sects 

Crime and juvenile 

delinquency 

Illegitimacy 

Social change. 

THE FAMILY Changing rol'i of the 
family and changing 
relationships within th3 
family: e.g. democratic 
family structure, working 
wives, changing patterns 
of divorce. 



KEOUCATION 



SOCIAL 
OiFFERENCES 



Changes in structure and 
function 

Ability and achievement 
Informal and formal 
education 
Youth culture. 

Social class in the U.K. 
Social mobility in the U.K. 
Comparison with other forms 
of social stratification, 
e.g. caste, apartheid 
Prejudice. 



WORK ANO 
LEISURE 



Meaning of work, its effect 
on patterns of leisure and 
other non-wcrk behaviour 
Technological change and 
'\ its consequences 

' ' Industry and the economy. 

'. THE ALLOCATION 
; OF SCARCE 
RESOURCES Supply and demand 
e.g. housing 
wages 
labour 



:iNFLUE|MCE OF 
IOEOLOGY& 
BELIEF ON THE 
ECONOMY 



THE MIXED 
ECONOMY IN 
THE UNITEO 
KINGOOM 



money 
food. 



Price (market economy) 
Government control 
(command economy! 
Mixed economy. 



Direct and indirect 
taxations 

Changing value of money 
Regulaticris of prices 
and incomes 

Government expenditure 
The welfare state. 

What pre the decisions 
taken in society 
e.g. town planning 

education 
Who makes the decisions? 



(Assassment 

T^ie working party oPled quite clearly for a 
•single examination across the whole ability range. 
i^Attempts to introduce an 'examination system' 
:ba$ed on some initial notion of stratified ability 



POLITICAL 
D&CISIONS 



were resisted. In the prsss reports of the publication 
of the Schools Council proposals in September 
1975 emphasis is laid on the idea of two 
'examination systems'. The impression is often 
given that there are only two alternative forms 
of 16+ exam. One (grade-range) provides papers 
of differing levels of difficulty from which the 
candidates may choose, (or to be selected for by 
the teacher), and the other, (content-method) 
which simply allows a choicepf syllabus, set books, 
exam or course work assessment. In fact these 
two 'ex&minaticn ^stems' are alternative to 'a 
single exaininuTicn' in which all students follow 
the same course and take the same examination. 
We chose a 'single examination' though there was 
an element of choice within the exam. 

Prior to the formal examination all candidates 
were expected to submit three items of individual 
work. The Project was to be a major piece of work 
on an area of study related to the syllabus. In 
addition two Minor Studies were required. These 
were intended to be used flexibly by the teachers. 
They could be course work or extended essays, 
short pieces of research or an individual contri- 
bution to group projects. The choice of media and 
presentation of both Project and Minor Studies 
was left to the school, and to the pupil. We were 
prepared to accept collections of photographs, 
tape-programmes, short films, video-tapes or any- 
thing else which schools saw as relevant for 
assessment. In fact we received predominantly 
Projects and mini-Projects with some schools using 
'Minor Studies' as course work. 

The Writt;,n Paper was, of necessity,' more 
complex than the standard G.C.E. or C.S.E. 
paper. We needed an examination paper which was 
able be understood by candidates at all levels of 
ability; which provided opportunities tor all 
candidates to show their best performance; which 
asse^ed the ability to be able to 'do' social science 
rather than to regurgitate facts; which encouraged 
meaningful inter>relationships between different 
aspects cf the syllabus; and whicn ~ in the end — 
enabled the Ch*ct Examiner to discriminate fairly 
between candidates. It was a talj order and that we 
achieved i' in any measure at 'all is noteworthy. 

The first section of the Written Paper consisted 
of two com;riulsory qui:stions. These were designed 
to test the candidates' ability to perform certain 
basic skills: the ability to derive information from 
a passage in a newspaper or a statistical table; the 
ability to rela e information presented in one way 
to the same information presented in other; the 
ability to perform simple mathematical calculation 
(e.g. averages) and to understand simple statistical 
terms. This section carried 15% of the total marks 
on the written paper. As a guide to candidates the 
questions were printed in an answer sheet which 
gave a rough indication of the kind of length of 
answer required. Throughout sections I and II each 
question began with simple recall questions and 
built up to more complex open-ended questions. 
This can be seen more clearly in the following 
example which comes from Part II of the Written 
Paper. 



The Registrar GcneraPs Social ClassiHcation. 


Group 1 - 


Higher professional 


Group ]] - 


Executive and Managerial 


Group Ilia - 


Clerical 


Group Illb - 


Skilled Manual 


Group IV 


Semi-skilled Manual 


Group V - 


Unskilled Monuj! 



(a) Give examples u typical job which might be found in each oi the foUowinR groups: 
f i) Tfroup 

(ii) Group ll\b 

(b) \n G .v sentence explain the most Important difference between the type of jobs \vhich would be 
includ«:d m Croup Ilia and those in Group III^. 



(c) Give an example of how somcone*s job might affect other areas of his life. 



(d) Briefly«explain what this bar-graph indicates about social class and health. 
Percentage of children who never attend a dentist, by social class. 

% 
36 

32- , , 

28- ^ . 

24 , , 

20 • . 1 , . 

16- ( 1 I 

12f 

4- 



I II Illfl 111^ IV V total 



fe) Do you agree with the staiement ''Britain is a class-less society"? Explain your answer 
carefully. You may give examples if you wish. 



(You may continue your answer on the next page) 
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■ Each of ihe tan structured questions in Section 
il related tp rr\e of r^in areas of the syllabus 
and candidate had *.;> rtojwer four of them. This 
section carried 50% oJ the total marks on the 
' Written Paper. The final section comprised a 
series of ej;wy questions of which two were 
required, carrying 35% of the marks on the 
ii Wriuen Paper. The Written rape" itself was allocated 
■^ 60% of the marks overall on he examination, the 
other 40% being divided 20% on The Project and 
.:ip% for each Minor Study. 

'^^The 1975 Examination 

Entry to the feasibility study examination was 
restricted to those schools which were examination 
centres for both Boards. This meant that only 
schools in London which were AEB Centres could 

r enter candidates. Nine schools entered a total of 
461 candidates of whom 425 completed the 

• Written Paper and 347 completed all parts of the 

" examination. Just under half of the entry also 
completed NFER Test 100, a general aptitude test 

■ ' used by the central Examinations Research and 
Development Unit of the Schools Council as a 
comparative test for all feasibility studies. Analysis^ 
of the grade distribution on the examination is 



complicated by the fact that though it was a 
'common examination' it was forced to operate 
under the separate rules of the two Boards 
including two systems of awarding and two grade 
structures. The change to a 'graded examination' 
by the G.C.E. Boards to replace the pass/fail 
concept was an added complication. In the end 
most candidates received two certificates: one for 
G.C.E. 'O' Level and one for C.S.E. A G.C.E. 
Grade of C or above was achieved by 14.69% of 
the entry and a C.S.E. Grade 1 or 2 by 28.37%. 
Just under 2% failed to get at least a C.S.E. 
Grade 5. At tirst glance these figures may seem 
to be rather low — certainly so at the top end. 
However when they are compared to the results 
of NFER Test 100 and to the 1974 National Norm 
for Social Studies (NFERr it can be seen that the 
16+ candidates achieved results which were broadly 
comparable to the National Norm. It is worth 
notirj here that the National Norm for Social 
Studies 1974 is consistently below the NFER 100 
National Norm for All Subjects. In other words on 
aggregate our candidates for the 16+ examination 
did no better or worse than one might have 
expected from the available evidence on achieve- 
ment in social studies nationwide. 



DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN NFER TEST 100 




EKLC 



f >, .When one further considers that the nnedian 
^:,icore overall was 48% and the range 18%-81% it 
. leerm likely that the examination has a potential 



to discriminate at either end of the range above 
that actually emv)loyed in 1975. This can be seen 
more clearly from figure 3. 



f=IG.3 DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL SCORES 



Number 
of 

Candidates 



50 1 



i»0 - 



30 . 



Mean ^ 48.48 
S.D. = 12.47 
N = 347 
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"Hie TeachiBrs' views 

Immediately after the'examination in June 1975 
all schools were asked to return a questionnaire on 
the exam. This was followed in Ser-^-Jmber by a 
teachers' conference. In general ihe teachers 
involved approved of the syliabus and the general 
aims of the exam. This was not surprising 
considering that they had all volunteered to be 
involved in the feasibility study and had invested 
nearly two years' reachinii in it. There was concerri 
about the demands on schools the Projects and 
Minor Studies. A concern re/lecttd in the Chief 
Examiner's reservations about their contribution 
to the overa'l assessment. Statistical analysis of the 
results however indicated that different sections of 
the Written Paper and the Projects and Minor 
Studies were assessing different abilities. 

The complexity and bulk of the Written Paper 
also gave cause for concern. The need to provide 
a range of opportunities for candidates over a wide 
range of ability to make valid responses led to an 
answer book of 32 pages plus a supplementary 
question book for Section II. It was felt that many 
less-able candidates would find the sheer size of 
the question paper and answer book discouraging. 
To be fair there was little evidence of candidates 
mis*lnterpreting the rubrics though the final 
results do suggest that the bottom end of the range 
of ability was not adequately represented. 

Teachers from a number of the schools were 
concerned at the low proportion of their candidates 
Mho achieved higher grades, especially 'GCE C 
and above' and 'CSE 2 and above'. The teachers' 
estimates of their students' abilities seemed to 
indicate that a higher proportion of higher grade 
results should have been achieved. The feeling of 
the Awarding Committee, (including C.S.E. and 
G.C.E. representatives^ supported by the Ltatistical 
evidence, indicated that the final standard of 
awarding was equivalent to that of normal G.C.E. 
and C.S.E. certificates. The cause of this disparity 
of view on the final grading may lie in a number of 
areas. Obviously the skills tested in an examination 
such as this are not directly comparable to more 
standard exams. It was a new syllabus and there 
are some grounds for suspecting the candidates 
might not do as well when a now syllabus h 
introduced. It is also a syllabus which places quite 
heavy demands on a school in terms of the range 
of teaching. Coming new to it some teachers may 
have underestimated the demands. It could also be 
the case that some teachers misinterpreted the Idea 
of a common examination and expected it In some? 
way to open up the way to an '0' Level pass for 
their C.S. E. candidates. This could never be the case. 

These points notwithstaiiding, most of the 
schools which entered candidates for the 1975 
examination have indicated that they will be 
entering candidates in 1976. In addition it is 
likely that there wilt be an equal number of new 
centres entering candidates for 1976 for the 
first time. 

V«*hat then of the future? 

After the 1976 Examination period the 



feasibility studies up and down the country shut 
up shop. For most of them, including the Social 
Science Feasibility Study, this means that while 
the syllabus will still be a-.'silable for schools it will 
be examined separately at C.S.E. and G.C.E. 
'0' Level. 

In the meantime the Schools Council will be 
debating the future pattern of expms at 16* lj well 
as CEE, and N a^d F. Eventually a decuion will be 
reached which will determine the pattern of 
external assessment until the end j? the century. 
Should the Schools Council recommend a Cor.inon 
Examination at 16-}-, and should the Secretary of 
State approve n, we are not lihely to see its fuil 
implementation until the earlv 1980's. 

As far as the Social Science Feasibility Study is 
concerned the Joint AEB/MREB Working Party 
have no doubt in stating that a common 
examination is feasible. Ultimately however the 
form of the Common Examination in Social 
Sciences will, no doubt, be very different from 
that described in this article. There will b^ a 
diversity of approach and Boards will build upon 
our experience. If the growing interest in a 
Comtnon Examination shown by London teachers 
is anyt! ing to go by there is a need for such a new 
approach to external assessment. It is my personal 
hope that the final decision will not be too long 
delayed and tea9*iers throughout the country can 
get down to the job of examining across the 
ability range with a conmon examination. 
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NEW EXAMS FOR OLD? 

by Keith Poulter, Loughton College of 
Further Education 

Current proposals envisage the disappearance of 
; the present CSE and GCE examrnations, and their 
: replacement by four new examinations. In this 
article Keith Poulter, ATSS Chairman, argues that 
the thinking behind the new proposals is muddled 
and contradictory, and in part a wrious threat to 
the comprehensive principle. 

On the establishment in 1964 of the Schools 
Council, it was decided to institute a complete 

i re-appraisat of the ' sixth-form curriculum and 
examinations. In 1968, following earlier abortive 
discussions, two working parties were established: 
the Schools Council Second Sixth Form Working 

' Party and the Joint Working Party of the Schools 
Council and the Standing Conference on University 
Entrance (SCUE). The former was to be primarily 
concerned with the needs of the growing number 
of sixth-formers not intending to proceed on to 
higher education, the latter with those of degree 
aspirants. 

The two bodies reported jointly in 1969, but 
their examination proposals (the 'Q' and 'F' 
scheme) were rejected by both SCUE and the 
Schools Council after considerable crUicism. In 
July 1970 the two working parties were asked to 
reconsider the matter, within new guide-lines laid 
down by the Schools Council - primarily that 
there should be an 'extended CSE' examination for 
older pupils, less specialisation in the sixth-form, 
and that the .majority of pupils should not have to 
sit public examinations in each of three consecutive 
years (i.e. at 16, 17 & 18). 

After further study the Second Sixth Form 
Working Party published a report in June 1972 
{Schools Council Working Paper 45), concerned 
primarily with the curriculum for this age-group 
but also containing a discussion, of the proposed 
Certificate of Extended Education (CEE). In 1973 
the working party published its proposals {WP 46) 
on the examination structure, simultaneously with 
those from the Joint Working Party {WP 47). 

The working papers quite reasonably point out 
' that the present sixth form examination structure 
hardly seems to be serving the best interests of its 
customers {or victims). Even leaving aside the 
changing nature of the sixth-form, the majority of 
'traditional' sixth-formers obtain only one 'A' level 
pass or none. Unfortunately the working party's 
terms of reference prevented them from considering 
seriously whether or to what extent such factors as 
dropping out of school were clue to inappropriate 
examinations, or whether they had more deep- 
seated causes. 

Nevertheless, the working papers outline some 
new proposals. For the 'new' sixth there was to be 
an 'extended CSE' examination, the CEE, to be 
taken normally at 17+ after a one-year course. The 
target-group was to be primarily those who had 
obtained CSE grades 2-4 the previous year. 



Meanwhile 'A' level was to disappear, to t>e replaced 
by 'N' (Normal) & 'F' (Further) level examinations 
- both to be taken at age 18+ after a two year 
course. The normal entry for both CEE and N+ F 
was to be a five-subject one, thus (hopefully? 
naively?) reducing the degree of specialisation in 
the sixth-form. A usual entry pattern at 18+ might 
be two 'F' levels and three 'N's', the former equal 
in volume of work to % of an 'A' level each, the 
'latter to (i.e. %) an 'A' level each. 

After further extensive discussion a report 
(CEE: proposals for a new examination) was issued 
in November 1975, by the Joint Examinations 
Sub-Committee of the Schools Council. This report 
recommends the establishment of the CEE, trials 
of which have now been going on in various 
schools for several years. The Schools Council is to 
take a decision on this in May, and if they support 
the proposed new examination a submission to the 
Secretary of Stste will follow. Meanwhile develop- 
ment studies for N+F have been mounted, but the 
examinations themselves are not expected to be 
introduced until at least 1980. * 

So much for the current state'of play regarding 
the proposals of the two working parties mentioned 
earl.ier. Meanwhile the Joint Examinations Sub- 
Committee of the Schools Council (JESC) issued in 
September 1975 a report (Examinations at 16+: 
proposals for the future), based on a programme of 
research and feasibility studies carried out over 
several years, advocating the merger of CSE and 
GCE 'O' level to create a single examination at 
16+. Before going on to consider the pros and cons 
of the CEE and N & F proposals, it is worth taking 
a look at the reasons advanced by JESC for advo- 
cating a common examination at 16+. The main 
arguments may be summarised as follows:— 

The examination system should not impose any 
particular pattern of organisation on schools. Each 
should be free to determine its own pattern — 
mixed ability teaching, streaming, or whatever. The 
dual examination system at 16+ reflects the former 
bi-t>artite nature of secondary education, and thus 
perpetuates an out-dated division. By contrast a 
common examination would impose no particular 
pattern of organisation upon a school. 

The choice as to whether candidates should be 
entered for one examination or the other is often 
an arbitrary one (and often no doubt a self-fulfilling 
prediction), particularly as children's abilities form 
a continuum — they do not naturally fall into 
categories. 

The CSE is still regarded by many as a 'second- 
best' examination. And finally, the requirement to 
operate the two examinations within the same 
school can make for considerable difficulties of 
staffing, class-size, etc., particularly in smaller 
schools. , 

Although I personally would like to see the 
abolition of all exams in achool, starting with those 
at 16+, I nevertheless welcome the views 
summarised above as at least a step in the right 
direction, that is the simplifying of the present 
paper-chase. Furthermore, if comprehensive 
education is to have any beneficial effects it must 



irinean i^iore than simply putting hitherto segregated 
groups of pupils together under one roof. It must 
[also logically mean mixed-ability teaching and a 
|common*core curriculum. In so far theref(||e as the 
'dichotomy between CSE and 'O' level is a hindrance 
- to these'devBlopments, I welcome the common 16+. 
. ; But what a different picture when we turn to 
the proposed sixth-form examination structure. 
Here one examination ('A' level) is to be replaced 
by two (N & F), and an eltogethor new one (CEE) 
introduced. Furthermore the proposals for the two 
post-16 examination routes, CEE and N + f, have 
seemingly been proposed almost totally in isolation 
from one another. There has been much disrussion 
about CEE on the one hand, and much about 
N + F on the other, but little on tne overall 
structure. 

It seems to me that virtually all the arguments 
that hold good for a single examination route up 
to sixteen, do so also for the sixth-form. The new 
proposals would render mixed-ability teaching in 
the first year sixth almost impossible: in other 
words the examination structure would impose a 
particular teaching philosophy on schools. Second, 
they would necessitate pupils once more being 
placed in arbitrary categories for examination 
purposes, categories that in large part would often 
be self-fulfilling. Third, the CcE would undoubtedly 
be regarded by most as a 'second best' examination. 
Fourth, the need to provide for three different 
examinations withirt the sixth-form (CEE, N, F) 
' will almost certainly strain the administrative 
; capacity of many small schools beyond breaking 
; point — besides distorting the whole teaching 
' timetable. 

More fundamentally even than any of the above 
is the fact that the deliberate creation of these 
' different examination routes, one for the 
'traditional' sixth-formers the other for the 'new' 
sixth, flies straight in the face of the philosophy 
underlying comprehensive re-organisation. For it 
will be only too easy to produce two curricula: one 
for the academic elite and one for the rest. 

For all these reasons, it seems to me that the 
proposals for post-16 examinations are deserving of 
the utmost criticism. When this issue was recently 
discussed by the ATSS Council we contented our- 
selved with a resolution asking that decisions on 
these various examination proposals should at least 
all be taken at the same time, with the implications 
of the total package considered. There were several 
reasons why no more positive view was expressed, 
the most important one being that owing to 
pressure of other business there simply wasn't time 
to discuss the>issue adequately. 

However, I should like to consider briefly tw3 
counter-arguments to the above views which were 
expressed at that meeting. First, it was argued that 
if one wished to see school examinations abolished 
completely, as in Sweden, then it is a waste of time 
and energy campaigning for or against particular 
proposals: one should simply declare a plague on 
all their houses. Whilst I find this underlying 
position attractive, it nevertheless seems to me that 
in the immediate future we are going to have one 



examination structure or another, and we might as 
well have the least of whate'i^er evils we are faced 
with. Another argument put forward was that, 
irrespective of the total impact of the proposed 
examination structure, the CEE would provide, 
and indeed already is providing a basis for a more 
relevant education for many sixth-formers than 
could possibly be provided within the context of 
the 'academic', form ally -assessed 'A' level. Again, 1 
must agree. And indeed it may be that the intro- 
duction of the CEE would (will?) be the most 
likely way in which less illiberal means of assess- 
ment might be introduced into the sixth-form — 
perhaps influencing also whatever exams are 
introduced at 18+. 

Nevertheless it seems to me that we are in grave 
danger, if current proposals go through, of 
perpetuating the educational two-nations, withifi 
the framework of so-called comprehensive schools. 
Surely it need not be beyond the wit of man (nor 
the Schools Council) to devise a single examination 
scheme which, based on a modular structure, 
would be flexible enough to cater for the needs of 
all pupils from 14 to 18; flexible enough to allow 
each pupil to follow a course of study in whatever 
breadth or depth was appropriate for him or her as 
an individual; flexible enough to cater for different 
levels of performance/development/ability without 
placing people in arbitrary categories; free from the 
tyranny of a single examination date; and built 
around a common core curriculum available to all. 
This would still be a far cry from a school system 
freed of examinations altogether: but it would be 
more liberal than present proposals, and more in 
keeping with the comprehensive ideal. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND COMMUNITY RIGHTS 
ATCSE MODE 3. 

by Julia Fi«hn, Starcross School 

At Starcross school we have developed two CSE 
Mode 3 syllabuses in the Social Science department, 
each of which presented very different problems; 
problems which may well face colleagues in other 
schools. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Our first Mode 3, Sociology, was an attempt to 
devise a syllabus which all of us in the department 
felt to be more in line with our own theoretical 
sociological perspectives, and which was to rep- 
resent a complete departure from the Mode 1, 
which all of us, without exception, regard as non- 
academic, non-sociological and deserving of its 
'rag-bag' image. More crucially, we consider that it 
presents a consensus view of the world in which 
pupils are required to debate so<alled 'social 
problems' instead of considering the social 
influences which .lead to certain areas of life being 
considered problematic. In other words, it contains 
Implicit value judgements and it leads to an accept- 
ance of commonly accepted definitions. 

Our aim was to encourage pupils to become 
fairly theoretical in their analysis of society, but 
using their own everyday experiences as data. We 
did not wish to impose theoretical schemes upon 
them, nor to present them with a view of society 
which they would not recognise or be able to 
identify as relevant to their own lives. 

We all feel that mixed ability teaching at a 
fairly high conceptual level -is both possible and 
desirable; that pupils of 4th-5th year level are 
capable .of critical understanding and that even 
partially literate pupils can achieve this kind of 
understanding through discussion. 

The course has now been running for two 
years; the first exam is due to be taken this 
summer and I would not attempt to claim that 
every one of our pupils has achieved the level of 
understanding we had hoped for, or that we are 
entirely happy about every section of the syllabus. 
Problems have arisen throughout the last two years, 
and I would be less than honest to pretend other- 
wise. However, none of us believes that a syllabus 
should become rigidified — we will alter and amend 
it as we feel necessary. 

The syllabus which follows is our Sociology 
Mode 3 in its present form: 



SOCIOLOGY MODE 3 C.S.E. SYLLABUS 

The course is based on five major sociological 
concepts: 

Socialisation 

Beliefs 

Deviance 

Power 

Conflict 



A) Childhood 

(a) What is childhood? ~ an attempt to see 
childhood as a socially constructed 
category, by comparing present views 
of childhood with historical and cross* 
cultural ones. 

(b) What is learnt in childhood? — a 
discussion of the socialisation process 
with special reference to the learning 
of sex roles (looking at toys, comics, 
games, clothes) and morals (looking at 

.comics, children's stories — Enid 
BIyton, — sayings, punishments.) 

(c) How does what is learnt affect us? — a 
continuation of the study of social- 
isation looking at the age-state 
'adolescence', especially in relation to 
sex roles (looking at magazines, 

* advertisements, fashions) A brief 
consideration of the Women's 
Liberation movement. 

B) The Family and its Alternatives 

(a) Courtship and marriage — a consider* 
ation of courtship customs here and in 
other countries, and the reasons for 
which people get married — 'romantic 
love', arranged marriages etc. A 
discussion of the Western Christian 
marriage ceremony and the beliefs 
about human sexual relationships which 
underlie it. Comparison with cere- 
monies in other societies. 

(b) A brief explanation of the terms used 
in studies of families — extended, 
nuclear, nrionogamous, polygamous etc. 

(c) A study of the family structure in other 
cultures, and alternative arrangements 
— such as kibbutzim and communes — 
in order to question assumptions that 
the nuclear family structure as we 
know it, is 'basic' and 'natural'. 

(d) A critical discussion of the notion of 
'functions' of the family. 

(e) A consideration of the divorce laws in 
this country past and present, and in 
other societies, and of what the divorce 
laws show us about the views of the 
relationship between men and women 
held by the society. 

C) Education 

(a) A brief history of the education system 
and types of sciiools which exist in our 
society. Primary and Secondary 

— ~-educationr~Tripartite system," Vdrhf^^^^^^ 

hensive system. , 

(b) Curriculum — What areas of knowledge 
are considered important? Sexism and 
school subjects. 

Ig) Social class and education — Traditional 
explanations of working class failure 
(i.e. home circumstances, family etc.) 
and an alternative explanation (i.e. an 
attempt to look at interaction and organ- 
isation within the school). Education 
and culture, compensatory education. 
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(d) Assessment — A consideration of IQ, 
streaming, examinations. 

; D) Peer Groups and Qangs 

'} A discussion of why people belong to 

groups, and gangs in ■ particular; the 
way gangs are judged by those in 
authority; fashions and trends (e.g. 
skin-heads, mods and rockers). 

BELIEFS 

A) Ritual 

(a) Health rituals - this involves a study 
of the rituals concerning cleanliness, 

*~ medicine, medical care, physical fitness, 
cross-culturally with emphasis on the 
fact that rituals that we take for 
granted, may seem strange to others. 

(b) Birth rituals — a discussion of the ways 
in which birth is viewed and celebrated 
in different societies. 

(c) Fertility rituals — attitudes, sayings, 
food, symbols, dances. 

(d) Initiation — a look at the different 
ceremonies and methods of introducing 
young people to adult life and their 
sexual roles. 

(e) Marriage reference can be made to 
the study of marriage in section C of 
Socialisation. This can then be 
compared to attitudes and ceremonies 
in other societies. 

{i) Death — a similar approach made to 
mourning, funeral and burial rites, and 
attitudes to life after death. 

B) Taboos 

(a) Body taboos — including physical 
contact and appearance (i.e. nakedness, 
dress considered appropriate in 
different situations etc.) This section 
will be especially concerned with a 
consideration of historical and cross- 
cultural body taboos. 

(b) Sexual taboos — a discussion of views 
towards those factors influencing 
contact between different sexes, e.g. 
race (especially South Africa), family 
relationships (incest taboos), age etc. 

(c) Language taboos words and phrases 
not considered desirable; topics not 
permitted for discussion; jokes; holy 
words etc. Situational determinants of 
appropriateness of words and topics. 

_ (d)-Hood^^boos>_—_J|n._exarTii nation of 

religious taboos u pongee rtain^oods 
* (e.g. Hundu religion and beef, Jewish 
religion and pork). 

C) Religious Beliefs 

A look at religious beliefs in general 
and the beliefs of the following religions 
in particular. 

Christianity - Church of England; 

Catholicism 

Judaism 

Buddhism 

Hinduism 

Sects such as Plymouth Brethren 



In comparing the beliefs of these 
religions, attempting to understand 
how they affect individual lives and on 
a wider scale, how they impinge on 
lives of different societies. For example 
comparing the influence of Catholicism 
in England with its influence in Italy. 

DEVIANCE 

(a) What is deviance? — a critical discussion 
of the concepts of 'normality' and 
'abnormal ity ' attempting to see 
deviance as actions which those 
witnessing consider to be abnormal. An 
examination of the use of stereotypes 
and labels, and description of the 
labelling process. 

Examples: gangs, homosexuals, meths. 
drinkers etc. 

(b) Learning to become deviant — a stress 
on the fact that deviants are not born 
'different' from the rest of uj, but 
learn to behave as they do from their 
group, and also from the reaction of 
others to the label. 

A look at crime statistics; age, sex, 
class differences. 

(c) Deviance and the media — an exam- 
ination of the role of newspapers, TV 
etc. in the labelling of certain acts as 
deviant, and defining the 'culprits'. 
The formation of public opinion. 

(d) How society deals with the deviants — 
an examination in detail of the role of 
the police, courts and prisons, as 
identifiers and labellers. 

(e) Mental illness — a look at the way it is 
defined, the role of the institution, and 
the subsequent life of the patient. 

POWER AND CONFLICT 

(a) Inherent differences which lead to an 
unequal distribution of power because 
of social categorisation — sex, age, race. 

(b) Social differences which lead to an 
unequal distribution of power. 
Examples from other societies caste 
etc. 

Social class — what is it? 'Objective' 
criteria — Registrar General's classifi- 
cation; Marx's view of class. Subjective 
notions of class. What is it based on? 
~ e.g. education, occupation, wealth, 
life style. How does it affect people? 
~ e.g. job opportunities, education, 
marriage. 

(c) Areas in which power is exerted over 
others. 

Political — including a look at forms 
of government (e.g. democracy, totalit- 
arianism), political ideologies (e.g. 
fascism, communism); political parties 
and elections; World powers and Third 
World problems! The armed forces. 
Economic including a look at the 
work situation and the relationship 
between employers anc employees. 
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The Trade Union movement. Wealth 
and poverty (historical and cross- 
cultural comparisons). Causes of poverty 
and conventional methods of solving 
the problem. Pressure groups (e.c. 
CPAG, Shelter etc.) 

The problems involved in devising a Mode 3 and 
getting it accepted by an examination board have 
probably, been encountered by a large proportion 
of social studies/sociology teachers, since many 
such teachers share our view of tho Mode 1. 
However, to reiterate some of these: a great deal of 
time, effort and conflict is involved in writing a 
syllabus for as wide a subject as sociology, especially 
when the aim is to move away not only from the 
McJe 1 Social Studies, but also from what has 
been walie^ the "cataloguing institutions" approach 
of the '0* level. \^ 

We eventually decided on the five main 
concepts: Socialisation, (particularly Childhood), 
Bniijfs, Deviance, Power and Conflict, because we 
wanted pupils to appreciate the socially constructed 
nature of the world, and the role of power in main- 
taining certain definitions. The concepts tn question 
seemed to lead to such an analysis. 

The section on't3eiiefshas!ed,to some problems, 
since we are not at all h opy about what coutd 
develop into a comparative religious course. 
However, we all agree that it wou'd be impossible 
to discuss beliefs without a consideration of 
rel'iion, and most of our pupils lack basic inform- 
ation about the foundations of the major religions 
of the world. 

We have also decided, since writing the syllabus, 
that other major belief systems — Communism, 
Humanism, Nationalism — should not be preluded 
from this section, even though Ideologies arc 
dtscusse^^ in a later section. The sub-sections on 
nituals and Taboos will now be taught within a 
discussion of different religions, ;»paft from a 
general introduction to the terms. 

7.-' ' two concepts Power and Confiict we found 
impossible to treat separately and by combining 
them, we may well have allowed notions of conflict 
to have been given less force, indeed, the main 
problem in writing any syllabus is in having to 
separate out areas of life which are, in reality, 
interconnected and inseparable. 

The Poxt major probism, haviriq devisod a 
syllabus, is having it accepted by the Examining 
Board. In fact, ou«' Sociology syllabus, urllike 
Community Hight;, had a fairly easy passage — the 
MREB's only concern, other than the inevitable 
wording and ordor quibbles, being that it might 
prove "too difficuH" for a large proportion of the 
pupils. We l?t<>; discovered that, in fact, the Board 
were having comt difficulty in standardising our 
Mode 3 Jgai^t^v^<e V.ode 1 .since we were obviously 
expecting ' J igher standard from our pupils As 
some of CO. ^;ucH;rts \'> :h« past have shov^. it is 
possible not c^.ily to rf*>. thf^ Mode 1, bu; > ■ ' 
a high grad-t »n it. w\'itiiOui attending sccia' .i:Joles 
lessons. We hope that pupils or cur course 

would adopt a ceruin approach to their analysis 



of society which could develop only after practice. 

As stated earW.sr, we do not feel that inability 
to express themselves in writing will necessarily 
prevent our pupils from being able to discuss 
society theoretically. Semi-literacy could prove a 
problem for assessment, but this is also the case for 
the Mode 1. In fact, our assessment is based on an 
examination (60%), course work (10%), a long 
essay (20%) — not a project,* since none of us are 
happy about the vast quantities of copying, cutting 
and sticking that go on in the production of most 
projects — and finally, the 'unmoderated 10%'. 
This is the most the Board will allow as unmoder- 
ated marking, and can be awarded for a pupil's 
verbal contribution throughout a course. We did, 
initially suggest oral examinations for pupils with 
literacy difficulties, but these are not acceptable to 
the Board, on the ground of the'^r being impossible 
to standardise. 

We received no criticisms of the syllabus itself 
(unlike the Community Rights syllabus I discuss 
next). This may be because there is no sociologist 
on the Board; a fact which must make it consider- 
ably difficult for them to assess sociology syllabuses. 
A number of difficulties have arisen from the 
teaching of tho syllabus over the last two years. 

On a purely practical level, there are virtually 
no prepared materials for sociology at 4th-5th year 
level which take the kind of approach I hat/e 
described. In effect, this means a great deal of hard 
work by everyone in the department in order to 
produce materials which interect the pupils and 
which they can undei^tand. Most articles and 
extracts from books that we use have to be re- 
written in simpler language and up-dated each year; 
materials which have not v^orked in past years are 
replaced. 

Time, of course, is a problem for any teacher. 
Our :jepart;r;9n: .arely has time to spend on the 
const*. ' evi^»vation a course VMi this needs. Our 
lunchi rne meetings usually allow enough time only 
to deal with immediate specific problems, and not 
with anxieties of a more general kind. 

As far as the actual content of the syllabus is 
concerned; the section on Pow«r has causedA^s 
problems which we did not foresee. Firstly, this 
section is very ful', but also we havo found ourselves 
falling into the trap wc set out to avoid — fact- 
teaching, imposing knowledge upon our pupils 
inst^sad of allowing understanding to come from 
discussioii. It is certainly the case that they lack 
basic information regarding iiolitical pariins, work 
situstions. Third World problems etc. Overwhelming 
them with information, however, docs not provide 
the kind of stimulus for discussion we had 
hoped for. 

Two arcss of the syllabus have b«en particularly 
successful, however. The sections on Childhood 
and Deviance seem to Iiavc encouraged pupils to 
begin to question absolute notions and some of 
them have gone some way towards understanding 
rheir conte.xtua! basis. 

A general problem of thi.*; ktr.d of approach to 
teaching occurs from our attempts not to impose o 
theoretical framework on pupils^ yet encourage 
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i them to do rnore than state opinions. We encourage 
them to attempt to formulate reasons for ways in 
which human beings behave, yet we stilt, inevitably, 
are faced with their desire for 'ri^^ht answers'. 
{ . However, with all the problems of an approach 
and a syllabus like ours, we feel it offers far more 
in the way of a truly sociological understanding of 
our society than either the Mode 1 or 'O' level 
^syllabuses. 



COMMUNITY RIGHTS MODE 3 CSE 

Community Rights developed in a very different 
. way from Sociology. 

Until this pcademic year, there has existed at 
Starcross a compulsory non-examinabie Community 
Education course for all 4th and 5th pupils. There 
has been considerable difficulties with this course. 
The decirtion was eventually made to abandon It. 
and replace it with a course retaining those aspects 
of Community Education which we thought 
important and valuable for our pupil;. 

Or nvnunity Rights is now examinable at Mode 
\i •'rM offered as an option to 4th years. It 
emphasises the 'civil liberties' aspect of the old 
; course, but has abandoned personal relationships, 
rtex arid health education. We aim to make pupils 
^ware of the range of rights at present available to 
them, and the organisations which exist to assist 
'people in claiming their rights; but also, and very 
crucially, we would want them to be able to assess 
the law as it now stands in relation to rights and 
obligations, and constructively criticise it — also 
looking at the way changes have come about in 
the past. 

The syllabus follows: - 

SYLLABUS 

The syllabus covers eight . areas: Women; 
Education; Law; Employment; Consumers; 
Housing; Social Welfare; Immigrants. Within each 
section an examination wilt be made of the existing 
laws relating to the rights of individuals and 
; communities. Methods of obtaining rights, and 
organisations which have been set up for this 
purpose will also be discussed. 

h) Women 

A study will be made of the areas in which 
women are discriminated against, including 
rhe following:— work and wage rates; 
maternity leave; access to apprenticeships, 
and Trade Unions; hire purchase and credit 
facilities; curricula in schools and grants for 
higher education; social security, supplemen- 
tary benefits and national insurance. 
The following services:— Abortion, con- 
traception, day nurseries, divorce, and 
Women's Aid Centres will be considered and 
the possible ways of increasing, their avail- 
ability. The History of the Womens Movement 
with special reference to voting rights. A brief 
Study of the image of women In mass media 
and advertising. 



<2) Education 

This section will include a general survey and 
discussion of the rights of pupils parents, 
teachers and L.E.A.'s in relation to nursery, 
primary, secondary, further and higher 
education. 

A comparison will be made of conditions in 
, and facilities provided by State and Private 
' systems of education. 

The following will be considered in detail: 
discipline; curriculum; position and duties 
of governors; special education; free schools 
as alternatives; NUSS. NUS and SAU; School 
Welfare services. 

(3) Law 

There are few positive rights under British 
Law — we have no Bill of Rights and no 
writtef^ constitution. 

This section will attempt to answer the 
following questions: how do we know what 
our rights are? how do we go about obtaining 
them? what are our rights on arrest? 
There will also be discussion of legal aid; the 
powers of the police and complaints 
procedure; the Courts system; appeals against 
sentence. 

(4) Employment 

A study will be made of the rights of both 
employers and employees in relation to the 
following:— Trade Unions; Professional 
Associations; wages; equal pay; redundancies; 
wages councils; accidents and ill-health ; the 
Employment .Act;* training courses' and 
apprenticeships. 

(5) Consumers 

An examination of the laws generally relating 
to buying and selling goods — licences 
required, premises etc. 

A discussion of legal protection for the buyer; 
Trades Description Act; Food and Drugs Act; 
Sale of Goods Act. Food legislation — 
contents, date stamping etc. 
Credit facilities including hire purchase, credit 
cards, loans and Interest rates. Debts and the 
laws relating to bankruptcy. 

(6) Housing 

A study will he made of the following:- the 
rights of ten:^ii>s and landlords in relation to 
rents, rent reudtes. rates, security of tenure, 
and eviction. The different types of housing, 
private rented furnished and unfurnished, and 
council housing. 

The work of tenants associations, council 
housing departments and organisations 
dealing with homelessness like Shelter. The 
rights of boarders, squatters and caravaners. 

(7) Social Welfare 

A general survey of services provided by Local 
and Central Government and of the services 
a local authority is statutorily obliged to 



provide e.g. help for sick and disabled people, 
home care« provision for old people 
A discussion of such services as family 
. planning* free fares, cheap food etc. 
An examination of rights relating to social 
security, supplementary benefits, family 
income supplement, national health service, 
mental health provisions. 

(8) Immigrants 

A brief loc: at the history of immigration 
and emigration in Britain including causes and 
consequences of such population movements. 
The Immigration Act and its affects. A 
discussion of race relations, discrimination 
and the working of the Race Relations Board. 

The course in this form has been running for 
the 4th year pupils only since September, although 
our 5th years are also being permitted to sit the 
examination this year, since much of their work 
last year was relevant. 

For the 4th years, early though it is to judge, 
the course appears to be very successful. We are 
drawing considerably on outside agencies since 
none of us feel oUrseives to be experts on all the 
issued, and the law changes quickly in these areas. 

A few examples will illustrate this. Since 
September, speakers. have represented the following 
organisations:^ a women's aid centre, the women's 
movement, NUSS,, a free school, the police, 
Islington Law Centre, TGWU, Consumer, NCCL, 
a local neighbourhood council, and the School 
Welfare Service. 

4th year pupils huve, so far, visited a police 
station and the Old Bailey, and we hope for many 
more visits where feasible. 

An important part of the course is to consist of 
approximately six sessions spent by each pupil in 
the organisations existing locally to help and advise 
members of the community on the issues contained 
in the syllabus. :^upils will be required to write a 
report of their observations, describing and discuss- 
ing the work of that organisation. 

The problems associated so far with the course 
have related less to the actual teaching than to the 
apparently 'political' nature of the syllabus content. 

There was some considerable debate over the 
title, for example, which the Board, at first, were 
not prepared to allow, suggesting as an alternative, 
'Community Studies'. 

We ail felt that this title lacked specificity, and 
whereas none of us saw the title as vital, it 
represented the conflicts. The Board thought our 
title sounded too political. We, as I r.iade clear 
earlier, are concerned to lemove from the area of 
Social Studies the 'low-ability' label it has so-far 
received. 'Community Studies' — type syllabuses 
often add to this view. 

The syllabus itself was critised on two 
main grounds:— 

1. It did not adequately represent ihe interests of 
certain g''oups e.g. landlords and employers. In 
other words it was biased. 

2. There was a suggestion that we might be 
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encouraging pupils to engage in community 
action. 

It looked at one stage as though the syllabus 
would only be acceptable to the Board if it was 
entirely re-written. We felt, and still do feel, that 
the syllabus has a great deal to offer pupils. It 
engages them in debates about current issues in a 
way more likely to be relevant to them at some 
stage of their lives; yet it also aims to encourage 
them to see the law as the product of the actions of 
people, and thereby open to influence. We do not 
regard the syllabus as biased — merely likely to be 
relevant to our particular pupils, and we would 
v;ish them to understand the processes by which 
community action is accomplished, rather than to 
direct them in any particular way. 

We were convinced that unless we could make 
our syllabus appear to represent what the Board 
would regard as 'respectable' to employers etc., it 
would be rejected. However, after some exchange 
of communications, including letters from our 
headteacher supporting our position, and some 
concessions on our part (e.g. we have made clear, 
as can be seen from the final syllabus, that the 
rights of a// sections of the population are to be 
included) we finally heard that the syllabus had 
been accepted, very much in its original form, 
and with the original title. 

There is one final problem, not specific to our 
Mode 3's, but certainly to be borne in mind when 
devising a new CSE. 

After some considerable discussion, we event- 
ually decided to offer only the Mode 3 CSE's at 
4th-5th year fivpl. None of us favours selection of 
pupils into '0' level and CSE candidates, especially 
since we prefer our syllabuses to available '0' 
levels, and feet they have more to offer our pupils. 
'0' level Sociology is offered as a one year 6th 
form course at present. However, we are f ced 
with the problem that employers, parents and 
pupils themselves regard CSE as an inferior 
qualification to '0' level — inevitably, given that 
a Grade 1 at CSE is considered an '0' level pass. 
Not only are we, therefore, preventing our pupils 
many of whom leave at the end of the 5th year, 
from getting an '0' level; we are also making it 
more difficult than it was on the 0)d Mode 1 for 
them to get high grades at CSE. Obviously we feel 
our course has more to offer pupils, and a high 
grade at Mode 1 indicated little more than that a 
pupil knew how to obtain a passport and what to 
do with a credit card. 

However, our dilemma remains, and unless we 
are able to get the syllabuses accepted as joint 
CSE/'O' levels, we c?,) see no solution. The two 
syllabuses and the problems we have, and still are, 
encountering may well raise or reflect issues with 
which other social science teachers are concerned. 
Perhaps the main issue to b2 laised concerns the 
Mode 1 itself, and whether it is not time it 
responded to a good deal of well-'founded criticism. 
ModeS's rely on an enormous amount of effort and 
extra work from teachers and merely remove 
dissenters from a concern with changing the 
Mode 1. 
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tTHE FLDERLY IN SOCIETY 

i\A^-- c;tCommunity Service Volunteers/Task Force/ 
^i.' Aga concern production. 
liPrice: £430 

l;j-Thi$ is an ideas and materials pack produced to fill 
a significant gap in the resourcing of social themes 
"The Elderly In Society. It takes as its starting 
|vipoint the marginal ity of the old person in society, 
^>f[and offers proposals for exploring the situation of 
lipid people, to teachers and pupils in schools and 
P>'|coHeges,. Its authors feel strongly that studies of 
pfiociety, whether- as part of social studies or 
|| sociology exam courses, or in community studies/ 
li]:sarvice. programmes, which ignore the experience 
^^;of : the elderly, are partir' and biased, ^nd their 
t..)pack has made an ambitious attempt to provide 
lit'facts for teachers, project ideas, resource lists, 
ppuptis' information and work sheets and examples 
of ; courses and programmes on the elderly, all in 
|t^;the interests of reweighting the balance. 

- ; It is an unusual pack in many respects. Essentially 
^^ih IS toiking to the tercher who contemplates a 
f: course on the elderly, offering ideas and starting 
?';;points, and tt does not offer over course mater' ]ls 
wholesale and readymade, despite the fact that 
students' worksheets are included. The content 
j ranges widely — information sheets for leachcrs, 
: and notes as background for the student materials, 
; suggestions for project work of different kinds, 
' and examples of some real schools' group projects, 
i details of some school courses which have included 
I. work on the elderly (perhaps the most superflous 
part of the pack), and lists of books, reference and 
1 fiction, that comment on old age, film lists and 
addresses of organisations in the community. 

Then the student material includes over twenty 
five fact and worksheets in the form of spirit 
duplicator masters, so that multiple copies can be 
run off in the purchasing institution. Most direct 
pupils to a range of tasks >• some fact finding. 
: sc.ne creative. In addition, a series of role-play 
[situations are described, with details for the 
' students {multiple copies here) and notes for the 
teacher; and finally some suggestions of ways of 
exploring images of the elderly in the media 



through the press, television and advertising. 

Altogether it is a very useful collection, 
especially for teachers approaching the topic for 
the first time and with space and time for e.^tended 
work with interested pupils. The students work is 
fairly conventional but there is plenty of it, and 
the teachers' notes are sensible and thoughtful and 
the whole presentation is clear and attractive. 

The student material is aimed at older school- 
pupils — 15*17, and similar students in F.E., ar;d 
would be most useful in a Community Education 
Social Work framework. Traditiofvat .V^f^ial studies 
or sociology syllabuses rarely allow T<jurT7 for the 
extended work that the pack siirrul&.es, though it 
could be dipped into for ideas, and would be 
useful for individual pupils' projects on the Elderly. 

For the really inventive teacher whose ideas 
flow, it isi probably rather an expensive way of 
culling one or two new ideas, and for the lazy 
teacher who wants a kit as a readymade alternative 
to preparation it's a disappointment — all its 
suggestions create rather than eliminate work for 
the teacher. But, for the rest of us, it's a thoughtful 
and thought-provoking collection. 

Ultimately, it will be the quality of the banda 
copies that determines whether this was the right 
format at the right ptice. 



SOCIOLOGY IN MEDICINE 

by R. Kenneth and Patricia Jones, 
Ehglish Universities Press 1975. 
Price: £1.75 

Those of us who teach on the "Introduction to 
Sociology" sections often include in the growing 
number of courses in colleges for nurses, social 
workers, child<are officers etc., have not hitherto 
had a purpose-written textbook available. This 
book, though written primarily for doctors and 
nurses in training, is intended to b« more widely 
useful and, thus, to fill yet another gap in the 
range of sociology textbooks available. The authors 
(an O.U. Staff Tutor, c;id an S.R.N, working for 
thb N.S.P.C.C.) have succeeded in this aim. 

The contents are geared to the syllabuses of the 
General Nursing Council and the Joint Board of 
Clinical Studies, so that five of the thirteen main 
chapters are of relatively specialised interest, 
though the accounts of the sociology of medicine, 
and of iitness and death, are of interest to a wider 
audience including G.C.E. 'A' level students. The 
other chapters cover routine topics — the family, 
socilisation, deviance, etc. 

- The problem for the authors of such an 
introductory text for non-specialists is to steer a 
course between non*theoretical description of 
social phenomena in a largely quantitative way, 
and a preoccupation with the theoretical grounding 
of the analyses offered, and with thp current 
disputes within sociology. This book succeeds in 
demonstrating that the sociological perspective is^ 
capable of providing a variety of specialis 
insights into the social world, but avoids that air 
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of dogmatism and intellectual superiority <even 
mysticism) that always irritates the non-sociologist. 

There are clear indications throughout of the 
theoretical origins of the analyses offered, though 
some of these are condensed so far that their 
significance is lost. Ttiis is particularly true cf the 
last chapter, where eleven "schools of sociology" 
are defined in an average cf eight lines each. This 
is an impossible task, and quite unnecessary in the 
context of this book. The same applies to the 
section on "Some Individual Theorists", which 



should be ignored. 

The "Suggestions for Further Reading", at the 
end of each chapter, and the Bibliography, are 
up-to-date, and sensibly limited in length. The 
Glossary should be used with caution. 

Aimed primarily at the mature, or at least 
older, student of reasonable academic ability, this 
book deserves a place in the college or hospital 
library. It could be well adopted as a text in 
courses of at least one term's duration. 

Pat McNeill 



WEEKEND RESIDENTIAL CONFERENCE 
for members of ATSS 
WEST MIDLANDS COLLEGE, WALSALL SEPTEMBER 17-19, 1976 

Guest Speaker:>: 

Gerry Fowler, Minister of State for Higher Education and John Rennie, 
Community Education Adviser for Coventry. 

Other events include a performance of 'Womankind' by Birmingham's 
famoi!js Banner Theatre, a Disco, the 1976 AGM of the ATSS and a 
resources display. 

There will be groups for AEB, JMB, Oxford, London and Cambridge 
A-level Sociology, O-level Sociology, GCE Economics, Politics, Psychology 
and Social Economics, Social Studies 14—16, Social Studies 8—13 and 
Liberal Studies. At the AGM there will be a chance for members to debate 
ATSS policy and the conference will also give members the opportunity 
to say how ATSS can be more effective in helping them, especially in the 
areas of Sociology, Social Studies, Anthropology, Environmental Studies 
and the special needs of new teachers. 

Final details and application forms will be circulated in May. The cost will 
be very reasor<abie so put the dates in your diary now! 
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RESOURCE 
EXCHANGE 



:>The idea behind this scheme is that any useful 
i^tiaaching material — handouts, stimulus material, 
^mes, etc. produced by a social science teacher 
anywhere in the country should become swiftly 
[ayailabte to his/her colleagues in other schools and 
icolleges. This is sn ideal 1 We hope we shall 
'eventually include in the scheme several hundred 
^df items, and that these will constantly be added 
to and revised. 

Perhaps it would be as well to say that the 
-icheme is not. It is not intended that the items 
included Uiall be finished works of art: though we 
shall attempt to maintain a certain minimum 
'standard. Nor is it intended that the scheme will 
provide 'ready-made' lessons, or 'model answers'. 
^Nonetheless, we can all benefit by having a look at 
.what other teachers consider an appropriate 
approach to a particular topic, theme, or concept. 
Jhe success of the scheme depends entirely upon 
the response ATSS r>',mbers, for if you don't 
send in your materials for inclusion in the scheme 
-- it won't even exist. We can't afford to pay you, 
so you'll get nothing but thanks. Though if you 
want to reserve copyright (perhaps you've toyed 
vyith the idea of ha^/ing some work published in the 
future) iust let us know. Basically what we want is 
;for you to send in materials you have produced, 
itogether with a few lines ^f description. The items 
. wili !/e listed in subsequent issues of the Social 
Science Tf .icher, together with the description, and 
l.liiterested teachers can then write in for copies to 
; the various centres which are responsible for co- 
'ordinatmg the scheme. 

; The response to the first list of items in the 
December issue has been very encouraging. Over 
fifty members have written in for items, and about 
jtwenty of them have either contributed items of 
jtheir own or have promised to do so. We hav^ now 
made arrangements for the Social Studies, 
jAnthrcpology, and Environmental Studies aspeci?; 
of the scheme, and we hope to include an increasing 
Inumber of items in these fields from May onwards. 
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The addresses needed to order copies are given 
below. In every case but one, items you want to 
contribute to the scheme should be sent to the 
same address. The exception is Social Studies. 

So far, all items included in the scheme have 
been duplicated handouts. We hope to widen the 
scheme in the near future to include a greater range 
nf matertals including slides and resource guides. 

Addresses for orders or contributions: 

Social Studios (orders only) 
Richard Whitburn, 
I.L.E.A. Adviser, 

I.L.E.A. History and Social Sciences Centre, 
377 Clapham Road, London SW.g. 

Social Studies (contributions only) 

Helen Burchell, 

18 Northwood Road, 

Highgate, 

London N6. 

Sociology and Politics 
Dave Pask, 
59 Gloucester Road, 
Walthamstow, 
London. 

Anthropology 
Mike Sallnow, 

Royal Anthf-opological Institute, 
36 Craven Street, 
London W.C.2. 

Environmental Studies 
Roger Gomm, 
Stevenage College, Herts. 

We have not yet finalised arrangements for the 
exchange of materials for psychology and 
economics. For the time being please send any 
such items to Dave Pask. (Address above). 

Charges: — 



No; of items required 


Charge 


1 


20p 


2 


30p 


3 


40p 


4 


45p 


5 


50p 


6 


55p 


7 


BOp 


8 


65p 


9 


70p 


10 


75p 


11 


BOp 


12 


B5p 


13 


BOp 


14 


g5p 


15 


£1.00 



N.B. For orders in excess of 15 items, please 
rolcul^te the excess as if ordering from this table. 
Uerr;:; marked with an aesterisk are longer than the 
others and count as two items for ordering purposes. 
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DONT BE BASHFULI Send us a copy of any 
material you have produced and which you think 
might be of interest to other teachers. Items will 
not bear the originator's name, except by request 
where he/she would like some feedback from other 
teachers. One final word: please ensure that the 
material you submit does not infringe copyright: 
no extracts from published books please! 

\ 

RESOURCES EXCHANGE LIST, 
APRIL 1976 

Please refer to the item number when ordering. We 
can only supply a single copy of each item. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

, (Included in this section are basically items of 
an interdisciplinary nature, sociological materials 
for C.S.E., non-examination or mixed ability 
groups. There is, of course, some overlap between 
this section and the next.) 

26. Teacher's Guide to Bruner's Man*a Course of 
Study. (M.A.C.O.S.) 

27. Contents List of the MJK.COS, Course. 

28. What Makes for Success at School . 
Illustrated material for use with C.S.E./O tevpt 
groups. 

29. The Functions of Schools. 

C.tS.E./O level. (Items 28 and 29 can usefully be 
used with the Concorde Film Seven plus Seven.) 

30. The Roles of Men and Women. 
C.S.E./0 level. 

31. Women in Revolt. 
C.S.E./O level. 

32. Men and Women: Role signs. 

C.S.E70 level. (Items 30 to 32 are useful as 
stimulus material.) 

33. Crime and Deviance. 

Booklet for use with C.S.E./O level groups. 
Contents include. What is Crime? How much crime 
is there? Who are the criminals? What part do the 
police play? What about other forms of deviance? 

34. The Structure of the Family. 

Booklet for use with C.S.E./O level groups. Includes 
a work guide and questions sheet. 

35. The Functions of the Family. 

C.S.E./O level. Includes suggestions for follow 
up work. 

36. Adolescence: 

Who am I? Who are You? Booklet for C.S.E./0 level. 

37. Community Relations: Some Possibilities. 
Brief notes on assimilation, accommodation, 
inclusion, integration, social pluralism. Items 37 
to 40 have been used with 4th and 5th year mixed 
ability groups. They have not, through lack of 
opportunity, been used with multi*racial groups. 

38. An Indian family in England. 

39. Coloured People and Employment. 
Statistics, attitudes towards, expenence of 
discrimination. 

40. Multi-faith Britain. 

Notes on th'- Jewish, Black Christian, Muiiim and 
Sikh dt^mmu .. ies. 



41. Social class in Britain. 

Booklet for C.S.E./O level. Includes materials on 
attitudes to class, the poverty cycle and definitions 
of social, class. 

42. Changes in the family. 

C.S.E./O level. Includes question sheet for students. 



SOCIOLOGY/POLITICS 

43. Stereotypes. 

Mainly for use with sixth form groups, including 
General Studies and Psychology groups. Includes 
two exercises for students to complete. 

44. What is Sociology? 

Including notes on sociological methods. Intended 
for 0 level use. Also use as introductory material 
for A level. 

45. Sociology, Science and the Scientific Method. 
A detailed account of what Gouldner, Garfinkel 
and Douglas have to say about the possibilities of 
•Sociology being scientific. 

46. Delinquency. 

Draws mainly on old studies to explain why 
delinquency is a Ibwer class adolscent male 
phenomenon. Useful when linked to the interact- 
ionist approach. 

47. Poverty. 

A brief outline of the 'poverty is relative' idea 
with some useful and up-to-date statistics (1972). 

48. Divorce. 

An up-to-date (1972) account of what the statistics 
show. Useful to use with Chester and Streather 
New Society article Taking Stock of Divorce', 
and Kelner and Berger 'Marriage and the 
Construction of Reality' in School and Society 
ed. B. Cosin. 

49. Industrial Conflict. 

A useful resume of some unusual studies of strikes 
well as of well known sociological studies. Quotes 
. ies. Turner and Bescoby, Kerr and Segal, Kuhn, 
and the Gouldner, Hare, Roberts study of the 
Pilkington Glass Strike in 1970. Needs to be 
brought up to date by using the New Society 
article 'What is happening to strikes' ~ 2/11/72. 
The latest strike statistics were published in the 
Guardian 29/1/76. 

50. The Distribution of Money and Viealth. 

A good account of slightly out of date statisti 4, 
-Usefully read alongside the findings of the rece.«^ 
^Royal Commission on income distribution (see 
Times 30/1/76). The most recently published book 
is Atkinson 'Unequal Shares: Wealth in Britain'. * 

51. Political Recruitment — Elites or Ruling 
Class? 

A detailed account of the work of Pareto, Mosca, 
Michels, Burnham, Djilas, Bottomore, Aron, and 
C. Wright Mills. Probably too complicated for 
students but useful for teachers. 

52. Communities and Urbanisation. 

A very detailed account of the work of Rees, 
Henriques and Slaughter, Wilmott and Young, and 
Bott. One needs to consider the work of Colin 
Bell and Rosser and Harris for a full picture, but 
this account could be useful for students who tend 
to trivialise the various studies. 
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;:,63, V^Hure. 

' A brief account of the sociology of leisure making 
1- distinctions between the way different aoe groups 
> use leisure. 
; 54. The Middle Class. 

1 A detailed, if slightly out of date, account of the 
; work of C. Wrt^:n Mills (White Collar) ,ind D. 
: Lockwood (The Blackcoated Worker). Use with the 
• item on tha class position of the clerk (Item no. 1 .) 
' 55.; Population 

r This account comprises tabulated data on pop- 
: ulattot'i changes in Britain over the past 100 years 
'- complete with some questions for students to 
'^'answer using the data and a fairly detailed account 
of explanations for the population changes. Useful 
' if or 'O' level. 
r56. Family Size. 

: A brief account of how family .size is declining. 
!0 level. 

57. The Social Sciences. 
: A brief and clear account of the major distinctions 

between psychology, sociology, social psychology, 

sociology and history 
■-be; Fertility and Family Size. 
[ An accojnt of the factors which lead to the huge 

reduction in family size b<;tween 1850 -and 1920. 

59. Alienation. ' 

A comparison of the work of Marx and Blaunerr 
: 60. Class Consciousness. ' 
: A . summary of Marx's idea of class consciousness 
' and later Marxist adaptations. Why it has not 
; developed in Western Industrial nations - 

Rosenberg's analysis of obstacles, with evidence. 

Outline of recent developments includes Goldthorpe 



and Lock wood, and counter arguements by 
Blackburn. 

61. Social Class and the Comprehensive School. 
A brief summary of Ford's study. 

62. Class and Voting. 

A detailed account of the effect of objective and 
subjective class with reference to working class 
conservatives and affluent workers. 

63. Voting Behaviour. 

A detailed account of the relationship between 
class, sex, age, religion, work, region, and voting 
behaviour. 

64. Social Influences Affecting Education and 
implications for the Curriculum. 

Includes a useful commentary on Uawton's Class, 
Culture and the Curriculum. 

65. Radical Ahernatives in Education. 

A summary of criticism fro.Ti the advocates of free 
schools to lllich. 

66. Political Change in Britain. 

A summary of Butler and Stokes's standard work. 

67. Labelling theory. 

Short account for 'A' level use. 
58. Introduction to deviant behaviour. 
Definitions of 'crime', 'deviance', and 'delinquency', 
and a comment on official statistics. 'A' level. 

69. Criminological theories. 

A brief look at physiological and psychological 
theories of criminality and a critique of them. 
'A' level. 

70. Is sociology a science? 

Excdlent four page summary of the nature of 
sciei ce and the differences between the natural 
and social sciences. 'A' level. 
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hi CS Tl M SOCIAL STUDIES WORKSHOP 

to r\ m J^B ^^'^^^ Gordon Gnen SBN 902 336 509 

_ W W ^^V ^ Workshop Format A4SIZI PrlM69p 

12 ^^^^^L range of topics includes: Homes, Education, Work, Local Government, 

Health, Leisure, Crime, etc., etc. A wide selection of assignments and 
V V illustrations. 

I ^ S2 

m *' m ^B^^ SOCIAL STATISTICS OF GREAT BRITAIN 

p— O ^^^^^ /?. G/7e5 , SBN 902 336 029 

|»i ^ Workshop Format A4 Size Price 69p 

GO ^ Social trends in Britain's wav of life are clearly illustrated in the many 

^ ^« fascinating Tables, charts, diagrams, etc. Many assignments and exercises. 

O ^ HHi PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

^ Brenda Green, P A. SBN 902 336 932 

25 30 ^^1^^ Limpboitnc* Price 93p 

Jf\ ^^^^^H Brenda j''^: * bool; is writton for young people who are in their most 

* ^» ^^^^^ formal^ ^-ais • period when attitudes are formed and emotions are very 

strong, ''op- . . ude: Boyfriends and Girlfriends, Your Parents, Marriage, 
Being a K-^'e. \, Vv rkrr^ites. Loneliness, etc. 
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3J ^ ^ ■ THE LIVING LAW 

J -2 Andrew Phittips, B,A. SBN 902 336 827 

3 ^ Q Limp bound Price 98p 

^ ^\ The Living Law is a book about the concepts and principles of Law and 

j£ JjJ^ Justice. A vitally important book for every young citizen. Published in 

C conjunction with the Law Society. 

H CO - 

PARTICIPATING IN SOCIETY 
^ John May, B,A. SBN 902 336 088 

CO "O ^ Limp bound Price 98p 

!Z] CZ «m ^b^F This book provides a cIp:*' and comprehensive outline of the structure of 

m1 society in Great Britain, i. is concerned with the wider ^aspects of privileges 

pM H and responsibilities as well as individual citizenship. \, 
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m FACING SOCIETY 

Brenda Green, B.A . SBN 902 336 096 



m mlm ^mmmm Case bound Price £1.02 



_ mmp V The book deals with the structure of business and trade unions fron the 

2 ^^^^^1 worker's point of view. It provides an excellent background to the v\rarld of 

2 Cki ^^^^^ work and the range of problems facing young people starting careers. 

2 DO WE CARE ? 

r% IL John Welsh. B.A. and V. Bridger SBN 902 336 401 

^ Q Z Gate bound Price £1.02 

HH^H Social changes and developments over the last century are the basic themes 

\^ *^ ^^^^^^B »f tkie K.A.At- lAihirh nrnuiHoc an Pvrpllpnt hackarnund to soclal structurc of 

S " m 

DO O 



WWWI^< «...W..2)W.. -..w , 

of this book which provides an excellent background to social structure ot 
Britain today. Useful for C.S.c. work. 
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FACING THE FUTURE 



^ r- H John May, B.A\ SBN 902 336 304 

"~ ^ Limp bound Price 93p 

The book provides some essential information and background to the vital 
issues of the future including conservation, population, crime, etc. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
No. 3 TEACHING OEVIANCE AT 'A' LEVEL: 
A FIVE WEEK COURSE 
by Roger Gomm. Stevenage College 



. . What is presented here is substantially taught to 
fulNtime A level Sociology students by Valerie 
Walton, David Neal & Roger Gomm at Stevenage 
. College in 1974. Many of the units as described or 
modified appropriately have been used with 0 level 

/ students, Health Visitor or Social Work Students. 

' Thus nearly all the material here has been used at 
least twice in the classroom and usually more 
frequently. Where alterations have been made they 
are either attempts at improvement arising from 
classroom experience, or substitutions for 
resources, such as video-tapes, whicJ- would not 
b2 available to other teachers. The number of units 
described here would take approximately seven 
weeks (at 400 minutes per week! to teach, thus is a 
menue for constructing a course. Items marked 
with an asterisk will be available through the 
resources exchange. 

Aims: A major aim of the whole A level sociology 
course is that by the end students should be able 
to write essays of sufficient quality and over a 
. sufficie\>t ^9ogo of topics to satisfy the A.E.B. 
examiner '-^cwiver we feel that this should be 
achiev-^d tNOugh a scheme of work which 
embodies wKat we consider to be 'good' sociology 

■ at the present time. When we say 'good' sociology 
we mean that sort of sociology which helps us to 

' understand our everyday lives better. We are'happy 
if by the end of the course students, have (a) 
. developed a constructively critical and sceptical 
' attitude towards all social science — including our 
version (b) are capable of identifying the un- 
■* explicated assumptions underlying all theorising 

■ about society (c) are able to adopt 'for the sake of 
argument' different sociological perspectives, 
recognising their uses and shortcomings, (d) 

4 i recognise that all decisions are moral decisions and 
'^ ' cannot be represented as automatic outcomes of 

'looking at the facts'. 

On the whole we feel that these aims are 

achieved for the majority of students, but for a 
f '^- minority they are achieved at the expense of an A 



level qualification. 

There is only one way to achieve all these aims 
via teaching to the A level sociology syllabus and 
that is to ^t the course at the level of the sociology 
of ideas: to make the sociological enterprise 
Cmak.ng sense of social life as a professional 
activity') the major topic for sociological invest- 
igation. From this position students may adopt a 
critical attitude to the whole of sociology while 
still covering most of the substantive material listed 
on the syllabus and made the object of questions 
in the examination, A most convenient vehicle for 
establishing this position is the topic of deviance, 
for the following reasons. A study of how 
sociologists have studied "deviance entails a study of 
rules, rule-making and rule-breaking, such that 
students can be led to a realisation that the social 
world can be depicted as a fabric of rules and 
meanings, and to a realisation that it is«always a 
hassle to establish what the rules are, what any* 
thing means, and what counts as the facts — and 
what ever the result of the hassle it is to someone's 
advantage. Sociological theorising by debunking 
some versions of social reality and subvening others 
has ideological and practical implications — this is 
very clear in sociological theorising about deviance. 
The vast majority of social theories about deviance 
(whether of sociologists or others) are integral 
pa'ts of the processes they seek to explain and thus 
have only limited explanatory power, and the same 
lb true of nearly all sociological theory. It ^s an easy 
jump from deviance studied in this way to a 
consideration of the differences between the 
subject matter of the social sciences and of the 
natural sciences and thence to bring home a tellinq 
critique'of positivism and scientism in social science. 

The Course 
Unit 1 - Suicide (200 minutes) 

Resources: Class set of suicide statistics 
(numbers by age, sex and year, rates by age, sex 
and year, rates by age sex, social class and year, 
rates by size of town, rates by month of 
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occurence, numbers by sex and method. 
Attempted suicides (tables from Stengel (1).), 
W.H.O. table of International Suicide Rates,) 
Handout Material ~ Durkheim on Suicide 12), 
Correlates of Suic'de Stenge (1). Flow Diagram 
based on J. Maxwell Atkinson (3). 
{[ also use an O.U. programme which features- 
Maxwell Atkinson interviewing a coroner's 
officer) 

Method: Students are introduced briefly to 
Durkheim as a founding father of sociology and to 
the task he set himself with regard to suicide. They 
are then told that they are to be placed in 
Durkheim's position. They are given the suicide 
Statistics and divided into small grnups with the 
instruction to search for patterns in the statistics 
and to think of ways of explaining these patterns. 
(The table of international comparisons is excluded 
from this part of the exercise). 

When they feel they have completed ihis their 
results are logged on the board as rough and ready 
correlations between suicide and other data. 
Students are then gi.^en the lis: of correlations 
taken from Stengel. This usually pleases them since 
It corresponds more or less with their own list. 

The correlations on the board are discussed, 
yielding such assertions as isolation/upsei/sudden 
change/purposelessness/excessive social pressure 
etc. cause people to commit suicide. These 
assertions can be put on the board in/Such a way as 
to re-classify eas«'y into. Durkhejjn's Eg oistic, 
Altruistic Fatalistic Anomic typologv- 

Students then receive a short lecture (supported 
with H,0.} on Durkheim, which confirms their 
theories fc'.it forn^alises them within the context of 
the relationship between the individual and society. 

Stiidenr. are then asked to fit the following 
suicide examples mto Durkheim's boxes: a terminal 
cancer patient, an officer before a courts martial, 
a man who dies in a 'suicidal' attempt to save 
another, a bankrupt. They find that each example 
will go into more than one box according to v^*hat 
assumptions are made about an unknown - the 
'real'. intention of the deceased. Impasse. Students 
are asked how they would recognise 'social 
integration' and 'social regulation' — can these 
concepts be operationalised? Impasse. 

As a class, students then consider the W.H.O. 
table of international suicide rates. They receive 
minimal help from staff. All they get is a 'maybe' 
or a reference to another statistic \%hich discredits 
their ^planatory idea. Sooner or later someone 
suggests that.ih*^ *iobks havj> to be cooked and thus 
Suicide statistics can be seen for what they are — 
the products of coroners' verdicts. 

The teacher now builds up with the class a 
picture of how coroners reach their verdicts. This 
is consolidated with a flow diagram based on 
Maxwell Atkinson demonstrating that coroners 



reach verdicts by applying theory to cases — 
sociology students study suicide statistics and '•j 
discover .... coroners' theories. 

(I then use the tape Ucording of the coroner's 
officer, theorising about why people commit 
suicide and how real suicide casescan be recognised) 

Students are then asked to write a short piece 
entitled 'Suicide as a syuem of self-validating ideas' 
and for homework a short essay entitled "Discuss 
the usefulness of official statistics for sociologists" 

Unit 2 - Juvenile Delinquency Simulation 

(200mins) % 

Resources: The simulation consists of 100 
cards. These result from the combination of 10 
offences and ten 'home backgrounds' described 
as might be discovered by an investigating 
policeman. School reports and Social Work 
Reports are available for each home back- 
ground. There is a flow diagram illustrating the 
provisions of the Children and-Young Pe.-soni .. 
Act 1969 (4). A duplicated review i^ J- 
West of his longitudinal study at the Canribtidge 
Institute (5). A sheet for analysing resuUs and 
a flow diagram 'Theory in Action' reproduced 
here. A kit for making this simulation will bo 
available through the resources exchange. 

Method: Having been placed in the position of a 
naive sociologist studying official statistics students 
are now placed In the position of the creators of 
statistics. 

Students have been asked to pre-read a short 
review by D.J. West of his study "Present Conduct, 
Future Delinquency" and to make 3 list of the 
factors said to be associated with J.D. - this 
sensitises them to 'adverse home factors'. 

Students are told of the provisions of the 
Children and Young Persons Act 1969 as ii applies 
to the police dealing with young persons alleged to 
have committed an offence. They are divided ir.to 
ten small groups each with ten cards. They arft 
asked to imagine themselves policemen and to 
decide for each card whether to prosecute or deal 
with the case outside the court. (It is worth tape- 
recording the deliberations of one group for 
replay). The results are collected by the staff in the 
form of a coding on each card selected for 
prosecution. 

Students are then introduced to the procedures 
of the Juvenile Court and the sentences available 
to magistrates and are asked to sit as magistrates on 
the cases they have selected for prosecution. They 
may ask for school and social work reports. 

Meanwhile staff use a pre-coding device to 
analyse the prosecutions. Each home background 
contains certain types of information about the 
social standing of the family, standard of house- 
keeping, income etc. which translates into numbers. 
The completed analysis sheet shows the number of 
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occasions each factor would appear if cards for 
prosecution had been selected by chance, and the 
number of times each had been made to appear 
through the decisions of the class. 

When students have finished sentencing, the 
results of the analysis of prosecutions is displayed. 
Iln seven out of eight sessions so far these have 
shown a significant over-representation of young 
persons from 'bad homes' among the prosecutions). 
Explain to the class the composition of the pack of 
cards and the significance of what ever bias is 
shown in the results. Take one offence and with 
each group contributing in turn discover wnat it 
was about the home background which caused 
them to prosecute or not (if a tape-recording has 
been made it should be used here). Follow up 
with a similar discussion on sentencing. 

Students are then asked to imagine a naive 
sociologist analysing their results and formulating 
such statements as 'poverty causes young people 
to commit crimes'. This is discussed with the class 
to reformulate this statement to read (for instance) 
'evidence of poverty predisposes policemen and 
magistrates to label young people as official 
delinquents'. 

The list of factors said to be associated with 
juvenile delinquency derived by the class from 
DJ. West is now discussed in the light of the 
experience of the simulation. 

The flow diagram Theory in Action' is used 
to recapitulate on the suicide exercise and on the 
J.D. simulation. 

Unit 3 — Incest (Homework plus 50 mins. 
classwork) 

Resources: Handout givincj brief legal details 
of the offence and details of social character- 
istics of convicted incest offenders. Handout 
giving a suggested solution to the exercise. 

Method: This is a monitoring exercise to guage 
that students have understood the implications of 
the two previous units. Using the first handout 
they are asked to answer the following question: 
"Does a study of convicted incest offenders toll 
us about the sort of people who commit incest, or 
about what sort of people get convicted for this 
offence? Justify your answer". 

Follow up work consists of a discussion of how 
the profile of the 'typical incest offender' (an 
adult male convicted of committing incest with a 
juvenile femjie) might be built up through 
reporting and prosecuting practices. 

Unit 4' — The relativity of deviance and the 

paradox of social control (200 mms.) 

Resources: offprinted. H.G. Wells "In the 
Country of the Blind" Extract (6) H.Becker 
"Outsiders" (7) Rosenhan "Sune m Irtsane 
Places" (8) Sundny Times "Whose Label" (story 



of a man who smashed up a mental hospital on 
being refused admission as not being mentally 
ill and was imprisoned by the police as a 
dangerous lunatic) . 

Method: Students are asked to pre-read the Wells 
extract - and this is discussed in class in relation to 
the issue of the relativity of deviance. Becker's 
'Outsiders' is read in class and discussed section by 
section — deviance as a sociological phenomenon 
can most usefully be described in terms of societal 
reaction .... 

Lecture on the Paradox of social control (9) 
(Deviance follows logically froni rule making). 
Assignment; using all the resources cited above 
essay: ' "Deviance is in the eye of the beholder" 
Discuss' or ' "Groups make rules the infraction 
of which constitutes deviance" Discuss'. 



Unit 5 - Psychological and Sociological Theories 

of Deviance — (400 mms.) 

Resources: Duplicated notes on Lombroso (10) 
Eysenck (11) Blatty (12) West (13) Park & 
Burqess (14), Merton (15) Cloward (16) Morris 
(17) Stokely Carmichael (18) Becker (7). An 
exercise "Crime: diagnosis and prognosis". 

Method: Students should now be sufficiently 
sceptical to be able to consider theories of deviance 
qua theories. Students are forwarned thqj much of 
what purports to explain deviance is itself an 
integral part of the deviance process i.e. these are 
theories in deviance rather than theories of or 
about deviance. 

As a mnemonic device the tid examination 
recall students are given a 2 by 2 matrix classifying 
theories of deviance into those which locate 
deviance within the individual and those which 
locate deviance in society, those which assume 
value consensus and those which assume dissensus. 
They are asked to read through the notes provided 
classifying various theories into this matrix. 

This is followed up by a lesson which includes 
a critical look at the short-comings of each kinc' of 
theory. By the end of this unit students will have 
the stock list of labels by which different sorts of 
deviance theory are identified. 

To consolidate the notion of theory being an 
integral part of deviance students are given an open 
table to fill in for each type of theory. 

CAUSE CULPABILITY 

(Inherited Incapacity can't be hlarned 
to be conditioned) 

IS IT TREATABLE? TREATMENT 

yes extra condiitoning 
HOW IS THE DEVIANT RECOGNISED' 
psychological tests. 
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all people who 
commit 
offences 



not known 



dealt with 
informally 




theories of human 
personality, about 
why people commit 
crimes, how they can 
be recognised, and 
what should be 
done about them 



social 
workers 



JP 



dismissed 



studies of personal 
and social character- 
istics of official 
delinquents 



official delinquents 
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Unit 6 Continuity between academic and 
common-sense theories of deviance (100 minj 
Resources: Tape recording from BBC pro- 
gramme "A spot of bother" Transcript will be 
available. 

This tape is from a studio discus:^ ..^ following 
. a documentary on Soccer Hooligani'ir;'!. includes 
: 0 very wide variety of people (police, p^v i.'iologists, 
magistrates, soccer hooligans, youxh workers, 
journalists, parents etc.) theorising about the 
'jriuses of soccer hooliganism and about what 
, Ouc}ht to be done about it — it inch.ides a common 
. s ^» version of virtually every academic theory of 
C^' -.nee and some othe.'sl 



i^Once you've got your deviant how do you get 
him to confirm your theory? 

ii. The interaction between controlliny b'. > viouf 
behaviour and deviating behaviour — moral 
panics, fantasy crime waves. • 

iii. The role of cjcademic research in the creation of 
deviant stereotypes. 

Assignment: Write a critical review of D.J. West 
"Delinquents are Different". 

Unit 10 — Mass Media and Deviancy Amplification 
(200 mins.) 

Resources: Sunday Newspapers and content 
analysis frame. 



Metjr ^ 
to id'^.^•^ 
verb8li:>ifc: V 
implicatx •'. 
theory • i "^k-' 

a) th^pioc 

b) fo' ?>:p. 



•lass listen to the tape and are asked Method: as suggested in Young and Cohen (25). 



Unit 



various types of deviance theory 
'« participants. Discussion on the 

the fact that everybody has a 

? for 

*»ra dev'a''.ce. 
i; : li'. j as 3 professional activity, 

■'ti.t. 



Methco. ;^:i;l;^us arj a^k'f' to attend to the 
proc«?<5:;> establishing 'whc! really happened' 
and \'jr)&\ was the r'?^. i?u*^->tion of the accused'. 

. Unit 8 — Assijnme '.is on D?via:'Cfi (IOC n^ins.plus 
50 min. lecture) 

Resources; list cs oi.;«rtio«^s starting "Who says 
its n problem?" Bihiji:3C,j.:phic knowtL-dge of staff. 

Method; Students are 35ked ;o group themselves 
and to select one arna devtance per group for a 
special study. Students are gjv«n a list of qur .tions 
as a guide and ftaff are svailaote to edvise on 
biblioqraphy. The -issipnmfcnt is done through 
librsr/ research and autonomous small group 
discussion. The results fcrrn the basis for a seminar 
on the answers ;o the questions provided. The 
themes covered in the seminar are reviewed in a 
lecture on strikes as deviance. 

Essnv- "Wh.it light can sociology throw on any 
one of the following social problems . . . .?" 

Unit 9 — Deviancy Amoliflcation (100/200 mins.) 
Resources; Work done in unit 8. Rosenhan and 
'Whose label' fr^ i unit 4, Plus a svt.opsis O'' 
Schatzman (19) <ind long ex^ia'-t: from v**" ><■ 
Young (201. Nash (21), Horgreaves i2:\) 
Chapman \23). Class set of West (24) fcr 
assignment. 

Method: $tu<::Y:us are asked to read t'ne material 
provided for a seminar on ueviancy amplification. 
There are three themas to the seminar. 



Unit 1 1 — Dbviance Normalisation (100 mins.) 
Resources: Offprinted "Smash, Smash, Smash 
its Wattiey's Hash ' - Jock Young, "Learning to 
Live with Crime" Cohen (26) 

Method: Lecti^re drawing on tho resources cited 
wit^ additional material on abortion and birth 
control. . 

Unit 12 - Case Study (200 mins.) 

Resources: Class set of offprints of Gail 
Armstronq A Mary Wilson "Glasgow Gangs and 
.Ciry Politici" (27) Diagram "The extent of a 
social problem as the outcome of a power gane". 

Method: Cl?ss are asked to read Armstrong and 
Wilso The lesson consists of producing a synopsis 
of Xhe 'plot' for sfude.nts notes focusing on the 
compstition for control as constituting the problem 
of East'jrhouse gangs. 

Essay: "Under what circumstances docs the 
behav'our of certain groups come to be regarded 
by others as a social problem?" 

Unit 1 3 - Finale (50 mins.) 

Method: This consists of a review of the course 
on deviance usi^ig a handout as below. 

"Some of the things you should have learnt 

about deviance 

i. That the fkrocesses whereby someone comes to 
occupy an officially deviant status are complicated 
and that those who reach these statuses are not 
representative of all those who have broken the 
same rule. 

ii. That the processes of reporting, arrest, inter- 
rogation, screening etc. all involve practical men 
and wofnen applying theories of deviance to make 
decisions. 

Thftt studying the people who reach officially 
de'. . statuses, whether studying their psychology 
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or their backgrounds is likely to tell you more 
about the theories used in their election to deviant 
Status, than about why they committed a deviant 
act — if they did. 

iv. That many theories of deviance put forward by 
sociologists, criminologists, and psychologists are 
no more than the theories used by the practical 
people who make deviancy systems work. Since 
thespi theories are constituent parts of what they 
are trying to explain, they cannot explain deviance. 

V. That any adequate theory of deviance must 
be one which takes into account the fact that itn 
peopio who make the action have theories on 
which they act - be they magistrates, or coroners 
or policemen or murderers. 

vi.That at least from a sociological point of view 
it is better to regard deviance as a societal reaction, 
than as a term for particular types of act — whit 
happens depends upon the meaning assigned to the 
act by other people. 

vti. That there are no acts which are, on every 
occasion, deviant irrespective o' who cc mmits 
them — societal reaction is re' 'ive to the meaning 
given to an act by others. 

viii. That the meaning given to acts, - vents and "lo 
on may vary from person lo p<^rson aid group to 
group, hut that groups haiisle to get th^ir version 
accepted as 'the truii'. 

ix.Thiit deviance is merely a corrolary nf rule- 
making Make rules and you create the c.:nditions 
for deviar.co. The existence of deviance ii^ s\>ciety 
is not a sociological problem. Sociologicul inte.t»st 
Is in the forms deviance takes. 

X. Since deviijnce is a corrollary of making 
sociologists shotfld us ^ntf?rested in the processes 
whereby '.'ules are rr'ade, onforced, interpreted, 
applied, as in why some people break them. \'^'ho 
makes the rules? Whose interests do they servp.' 

xi. That deviarrs also assign ^ meaning to their 
acts, which is iiequeiHl ' ignored — who believes 

mad-nvin, bad-men. t:on*rren etc and their 

meanings are replact;c wil^. others. 

xii. That deviance seerrs to c^H for explanation in 
a Wr*y that conformity does not. If confor.nitv is 
regarded as 'natural', 'normal , 'God-givor/ 
then common sense theorising about dev .^^vzc will 
tend to save la'ien-f*-. o anted notions c* what is 
'natural', 'normal' af J >.« on. 

xiii. That part of ih-i .rocesses of expiaininvj away 
deviance is the assembly of steraotyyes ot d^iviani 
chari'r;iers depicted as very di'fereMt from other 
people. 

xiv. That it is fr:.-;uenily the cast* that labelled 
deviants are manipulated to confwm a theory of 
deviance or that the theory of deviance nt operation 

, can explain their behaviour 'n a wr// that is 
coniisiSPl with itself. 

x'v. That throughout t'le proct o^ -^t'e-making, 
: rul»? enforcement, ru»^^ b^eakini iterrogation and 
treatment there are sc/ne people who zre much 



more powerful and much more credible than 
others it is their version of what really happens, 
why he did it, what ought to be done about it — 
that counts as the truth 'or practical purpo'ies. 



Carry-over: This is the Fr^i of this module of the 
course, however it .seems worth indicating the 
carry-over into other sffction? ct the syllabus. 
Indeed if it were not for a cons.derable carry-over 
it would not be possibio to justify 6 weeks work 
on deviance. 

The work on ju.cide if used later as a basis for 
a phenorr*onai-.qicai critique of positivistic 
sociology (an exercise 'Cm we remedy coroners' 
verdicts' wi!! be availa^/^' through the resources 
exchanciK for this purpose). The work on suicide 
also stancii as an introduction to Ethnomethodology. 
The various theories of deviance covered are later 
i-.^ed as illustrations cf different sociological 
perspectives, and af illustrating the implicit models 
of man underlying particular types of sociology 
rnd psycholf gy. In covering research methodology 
t. , ?n.:k is lecv-ied as an example of how not to 
vAnci samples . ock Young & Armstrong & Wilson 
as the probler»i '^i sentimental bias in participant 
obs^rvniion: D.J. West as the problem of retro- 
spective bias, and as an example of the use of 
loncitudinal studies. The basis of the Juvenile 
Dosinriuf.ncy Simulation stands as an example of 
tr; i j riLi'ation as a research technique. Rosenhan 
laier t;nds his place alongside Goffman and the 
Braginskis in the topic of total institutions. The 
work on the mass media is recalled when this is 
TauQht as a looic in its own right. The notion that 
bad famihti. cause bad people is linked to public 
and sociological interest in the 'decline of the 
family' and to the topic of socialisation, while 
il'egi'jmacv, educational failure and strikes all 
aprjear Igtrr as types of deviance with accompanyiny 
theories which explain away their most essential 
feature?- Homosexuality occupies a key position 
in our teaching about sex and gender. 

The hierarchy of credibility which is apparent 
above, in so far as some people get believed arid 
some dop't is later linked with the topics of 
power, authority and legitimation. The whole 
module provides material for considering value 
freedom in sociology, and the role of sociology in 
transforming society. 
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"Glasgow Gangs and City Politics" in Taylor 
and Taylor "Politics and Deviance" Penguin. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHER 

In the last issue of this journal I may have given the 
impression that to have anything to do with 
putting the journal together was an act of foolish- 
ness. My intention was to indicate the enormous 
workload associated with the job. This has always 
been the case. 

The first issue of The So<:ial Science Teacher 
(Vol. 1 . No. 1) in 1971 was duplicated and collated 
mainly by Ian Shelton. It consisted of the papers 
of "the first Easter course held at Worcester on the 
theme Education for Pohtical Awareness, A f"w 
copies of this are still available, price 20p. In 1972 
and 1973 The Social Science Teacher was still 
based on the Easter course for each year but each 
edition was now printed, an initiative pioneered 
principally by ChasTownley. 

In 1974 the journal broke away from the 
conference format and Vol. 4 had two issues 
containing general articles. Bt^nind this steady 
growth lay a great deal of hard work and worry but 
without it the present restyled and more frequent 
journal would never have been possible. 

Each edition of The Social Science Teacher 
now costs about £450 to print and post; this will 
be closer to £500 in September. But these figures 
hide the immense amount of voluntary effort 
which is involved in the editorial and managerial 
work. If this contribution could also be costed, the 
total expenses uf each issue would be much grentcr. 



reality of this. The basic difficulty is that admissi-^n 
to teaching posts is governed by regulations 
relating to degree qualifications. Apart from 
Economics, the only social science element in the 
secondary curriculum is Modern Studies. This is 
an integrated subiect heavily influenced by History. 
Geography and Economics. A teacher of Modern 
Studies must have a joint degree in two of the 
contributing disciplines but it is not good enough 
to have a joint degree in Politics and Sociology — 
an additional qualification in Economics. Geography 
or History is required. ATSS has in the past 
remonstrated with those responsible for this 
situation to no avail. 

Recently another difficulty has arisen. The 
General Teaching Council for Scotland has proposed 
to the Secretary of State that lecturers in Colleges 
of Education in Scotlarid should be registered with 
tha Council. If thiswere to happen all such lecturers 
would be required to have classroom experience. 
Bvit in view of the impossibility of anyone with a 
Sociology and/or a Politics degree being employed 
in Scottish schools, this proposal could have 
serious consequences for the recruitment of 
Sociologists (and, of course. Psychologists) to the 
colleges. 

ATSS, along wiih other constituent members of 
the Standing Committee of Sociologists, has 
written to the Secretary of State for Scotland 
expressing its concern at the situation; the letter 
was sent by Philip Abrams. The reply from the 
Scottish Education Department defends the 
regulations relating to Modern Studies teachers, 
glossing over the way in which Sociology and 
Politics are effectively devalued as qualifications, 
and does not refer to registration of lecturers 
with the GTC. 

Sociology itself is virtually non-existent as a 
subject in Scotland below Higher Education. The 
number of candidate; in Scotland last year for- 
/»EB A-level was 157; for 0-level the number 
was 74. The Department of Sociology at Moray 
House Collegt of Education in Edinburgh has 
submitted evidence to, thR ^lunn Committee la 
committee appoi nted by the S'*cretary of State for 
Education to enquire into the curriculum of the 
seconda»y school) advocating the Introduction of 
Sociology in the secondary school as an examin- 
able subject. 

Anyone who would like further information on 
these matters should contact Warwick Taylor, Sn. 
Lecturer in Sociology, Moray House College .jf 
Education. Holyrood Rosd, Edinburgh EH8 8AQ. 
Mr. Taylor would be glad to hear from anyone who 
can let him have details of Mode 3 courses in CSE 
Sociology and he would be interested in visiting 
any schools in North-East England which run 
such courses. 



SOCIOLOGY IN SCOTLAND 

it is well known that the Scottish education system 
is different to everyone else's but in recent years 
several members of ATSS have come up against the 



JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD 

At the request of the JM8. ATSS has submitted 
the names of tvJo nominees to represent the 
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Association on the JMB Subject Committee for 
Social Studies. Elected by post from' a list of six 
candidates, the two nominees are: 

Marjorie Hall (Lawnswood S'^hool. Leeds). 
69 Cookridge Lane. 
Leeds LS16 7NE 

and 

Barrie Houlihan. (Millbank College of 
Commerce. Liverpool). 
49 Hallville Road. 
Allerton, 

Liverpool L18 0HP 

Any one with queries about the J(V!B should 
contact Marjorie or Barrie. 



SCHOOLS COUNCIL SOCIAL SCIENCES 
COM^^ITTEE 

ATSS has been asked to appoint a representative 
on this committee. The representative will be 
elected by Council on July 10th. I would be glad 
to hear by June 19th from any member who is 
interested in representing ATSS on this committee. 
Contcct me. for further information. 

ASSOCIATION FOR LIBERAL EDUCATION 

John Russell contributes a note on Liberal Studies 
at the end of this section. Following a meeting he 
had recently with officers of ALE, it has been 
agreed that ATSS and ALE should establish closer 
working links. Amongst other things we have 
agreed to exchange representatives on our 
respective Councils. Consequently. I would like to 
hear from members who might wish to be involved 
in this way. Like the Schools Council position 
referred to above, we shall elect our representative 
on the ALE Council on July 10th and it would be 
convenient if those interested could contact 
me by June 19ih. 



UNDERSTANDING WHOSE INDUSTRY? 

I have been sent a pamphlet outlining the 
Understanding British Industry Project recently 
announced by the CBI. The name of the Project 
bears an uncanny r(;:«mblance to the Project 
developed at the Warwick Educetion Offices over 
the last fe\v years which is called Understanding 
Industrial Society. We hope to have a teacher 
involved with this latter project at the conference 
at Walsall in September; an account of the project 
appears elsewhere in this volume. 

The very similarity in the names of the two 
.projects only serves to highlight the difference and 
that difference coutd be significant enough to 
make a very critical study of the CBI project 
necessary. 

The CBI pamphlet says: "There remains a clear 
need for a more positive contribution through the 
normal process of general education towards giving 
young people the opportunity to learn about the 
'nature and functions of industry and commerce. 
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their social and economic contribution, and the 
basic elements of business economics." 

Welt, that is not very hopeful. But other 
sections sound more optimistic;. . . industry and 
commerce are well aware of the need to improve 
public understanding of itself but collaboration 
with schools and teachers will only be possible on 
a basis of mutual respect and understanding in 
pursuit of relevant and unbiased objectives." 

The pamphlet suggests that the f^roject rests on 
two premises: "First, that industry and commerce 
need to do far more to assist the teaching profession 
to provide an informed and balanced picture of 
what present-day industry is and does. Second, 
*ndt in the schools themselves there is an increasing 
wish to know more of tnis part of the social and 
economic scene, and to have unbiased source 
material available for use within the relevant parts 
of the curriculum." 

I think many ATSS members will welcome this 
Project. With £200,000 being made available, a 
considerable production of useful resource materials 
could be generated. And it is probably true that 
the curriculum should offer students an opportunity 
to stt'dy the way industry works. 

At the same time, however, members of the 
CBI have not coughed up all that money in a dis- 
interested desire to further social studies in schools! 
There is an understandable lack of reference in the 
pamphlet to the possibility of developing a critique 
of industry and commerce. There is no mention of 
applying sociological analyses or exploring the 
social psychology of work. The somewhat 
parochial concerns which are implied in the name 
of the Project would seem to make some skewing 
of the Project in undesirable directions in.evitable. 

However, most people who are close to the 
classroom, know that it is more difficult to 
influence teachers and pupils In any particular 
direction than outraged parents or councillors 
usually imagine. Whatever those behind the Project 
think, there will not be a floor of newly en- 
lightened recruits on the factory floor and the 
executive office as a result of the Project. Our job 
will be to see that all the potential new resources 
improve the general quality of social science 
education. 

Details of the Project can be obtained from 
Mrs. J. Aram. Education. Training and Technology 
Directorate. CBI. 21 Tothill Street, London 
SW1H 9LP. 

SOCIAL STUDIES AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Until a few weeks ago, it had never occurred to me 
to consider the role of the social sciences in the 
curriculum of special schools; the problems of 
developing the ordinary social science curriculum 
were sufficient. However, a member recently 
enquired about the teaching of social studies in 
special ef^M^ation. I could only reply that I knew - 
nothing about It, nor did I know who might. 

It would seem to me that if one of the aims of 
social science teachi^iv is to create or heighten self- 
awareness, it coutd be a valuable ingredient in 
special education, by helping to nriake sense of the 
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special relationship which students i,n this area have 
with their social world. If anyone has any inform- 
ation about this perhaps they could contact Mr. A. 
Broughton, 63 Hemsworth Road, Sheffield SB 8LJ. 



SMUT 

Yes, Smut! This is the name to be given to a new 
publication for social science teachers in London 
and the South-East which is being put together by 
some ATSS members. It will publish news, inform- 
ation, meetings, workshops, 'help wanted' and 
'help available'. Peter North is going to f»dit an 
issue for distribution to ILEA schools in the 
summer term. Further issues will depend on 
anyone else volunteering to edit them. If there is 
anything you thin'.' ought to be included in SMUT, 
please send it to Peter North at Avery Hill College 
Education, Bexley Road, London SE9. 

WALSALL CONFERENCE 

The plans for this which were outlined in the last 
issue of the journal, have been slightly altered. 
Instead of organising Qroups for sociology ?round 
the various syllabuses, menihers of the Executive 
felt that what was wanted this tim^j was a serie: of 
groups based on topics and issues in sociology 
teaching. A list of all groups is included in the 
conference brochure which is being circulated with 
this journal. Several chief examiners will be at the 
conference, including Tony Marks and lan Shelton. 



OXFORD COURSE 

The Easter Course at Lady Spencer Churchill 
College of Education, Oxford was a considerable 
success. Over seventy participants should ensure 
that it does not make a loss. Perhaps more signili- 
cant is that two days after the courbe finished 
Keith Poulter still had a hangover! 

The Association is greatly indebted to Jim 
Murphy for organising the course, assisted by Paul 
Baker who also gave the course a firm lead. 
Participants were also very grateful to Jon Eastmond 
who organised the bar with the help of Owen Reed. 

The^Course stimulated a lot of new thinking. In 
relation to ATSS this includes links with Canadian 
social studies teachers, volunteers for the new 
advisory panels, material tor the Resources 
Exchange and articles for the Journal and the 
possibility of new branches m Scotland and North 
Midlands Two specific developments will explore 
the introduction oi a new section of the Jcarnal 
where .nembers can jot down any small 'ideas' that 
they think others will find relevant and some ATSS 
initioti-e the area of the use of audio visual 
aids in teaching social sciences. 

; FORTHCOMIISiG PUBLICATIONS 

: Denis Gleescn ond Geoff Whitty are negotiating 

with publishers to bring. out the collected papers 
• of the conference held at Keelo last Sept'-mber on 

Sociology in the Social Sciences. Chas Tcwniey is 
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rfisuming production of the Monograph series. 
Those currently in preparation include, a successor 
to Graham Vulliamy's New Directions in Sociology; 
the case for integration in the social sciences; and 
the relationship between social science and 
environmental education. 



LOCAL NEWS 

Essex Branch recently held a meeting on Projects 
in Social Science led by Tony Marks and Frank 
Dabell. Al the end of March, West Midlands 
followed a very popular GCE conference on The 
Mass Media with their largest meeting of the year 
on sex roles m society ahcl education at which the 
speakers were Lynn Davies and Mary Hoffman. 
Finally, the second meeting of the new Sussex 
Group in April repeated the success of the first in 
attracting many teachers; the theme was Resources 
for Teaching the Social Sciences. 

I would still be very glad to hear from anyone 
prepared to use their energy and initiative in 
developing and sustaining local groups of ATSS. 

HISTORY WORKSHOP 

This new journal is subtiilea 'a journal .of social 
historians' and will appear twice annually from 
Spring 1976. It looks to b the most exciting 
development in social science publishing this year. 
Space prevents me from quoting more than a few 
lines from the oublicity leaflet. 

"This Journal has developed out of the History 
Workshops held at Ruskin College, Oxford, over 
the last elghr years, with which the members of rhe 
editorial collective have been actively involved. 
Like the Workshops, like the pamphlets and books 
in the Workshop Series . . , the Journal will be 
concerned to bring the boundaries of history closer 
to those of people's lives. Like the Workshops, the 
Journal will address itselt to the fundamental 
elen.cnts of social life — work and material culture, 
class relations and politics, sex divisions and 
marriage, family, school and home. In the Journal 
we snatt continue to elaborate these themes, but in 
a more sustained way, an attempt to co-ordinate 
them within an overall view of capualism as an 
historical phenomenon, both as a mode of product- 
ion and as a system of social relations." 

■'We also want to assert the primacy of histo«'V 
for social theory, and to offei a more realistic 
account of social change than is offered by the 
short lived hermetic typologies which pass in the 
name of social science. Instead of attempting to 
justify history at the bar of sociology — a trial in 
vA/hich the historian is bound by definition to be 
found wanting *- ^e propose to launch a historian's 
investigation into the origins, credentials and social 
character of sociology, and of the changing 
relationship between ideology and social scienoj." 

Incluried in »?ach issue of this new journal will 
be a section on The Teaching of History. The 
publicity says of this; "This section aims to expose 
the pedsgogical confusions which underlie so many 
of the academic and school routines and deaden 
historical curiosity, whether at the level of the 
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PETER L. BERGER AND BRIGITTE BERGER 

A NEW INTRODUCTORY TEXT FROM PENGUIN EDUCATION 



a 

A BIOCRAPHICAL APPROACH 




INTRODUCTORY- 

material is organized In a sequence that 
corresponds to the stages of social 
experience In the biography of 
individuals 

INTRODUCTORY - 

theoretical problems are Introduced In 
immediate connection with sociologists' 
efforts to interpret actual social 
experience 

INTRODUCTORY- 

consistently relates the analysis of large 
institutional structures to the concrete, 
everyday experience of Individuals as 
they live their lives In society 

INTRODUCTORY - 

emphasis throughout Is on concepts and 
basic perspectives rather than 
presentation of data 

INTRODUCTORY- 

each chapter now Includes a 'recent 
work' section which focuses on current 
developments In the area covered by the 
particular chapter In the text 

PUBLISHED- 

27 May, Second edition (specially 
prepared for Penguin), £1.75 

For a/7 inspection copy, orfurtiier 
inlormation on bool<s whicti we publisti 
in the Social Sciences please write to: 
Dept SST, Schools Unit, Penguin floods 
Limited, Hamondsworth, Middlesex 
UB70DA 




CORRESPONDENCE 

''Drochaid-Gear* 
Kilberry by 
Tarbert \Loch Fyne) 
Argyll, Scotland 
PA29 6YD 

Dear Editors, 

Social Science as developed at Kidbrooke 
School in the 60$ and 70s was a pioneer and crucial 
to the direction of that area of curricula from that 
time since and into the future. I therefore wish to 
make some additional contributions to those 
offered by Mr. Geoff Whitty in the April edition of 
SST (Vol. 5 No. 31. 

This area of the school programme would not 
have got off the ground had it not been allred with 
much that was not social science. The shrugging off 
of these adventitious branches has posed not 
insuperable problems since. 

I had to begin the foundations of the ATSS 
(eagerly taken over by the London Institute when 
established) in order to gain sufficient esteem for 
the area to achieve a head of department with 
funds status and the appointment of a Social 
Science Inspector in London. On the basis of this 
esteem, achieved may I say also by my doubling up 
under a single allovyance thia work of a year head as 
well as head of department, enquiries flowed in, 
students almost overwhelmed us, pressures 
achieved examination syllabuses, doubtful books 
were issued by laggard publishers. Much was not 
social science but there would have been no corner 
of entry had we not been opportunists. 

Provision under Newsom aegis of funds for 
premature school leavers enabled us to establish 
social science at varying levels of profundity. 

We knew that the majority of people in the 
field had not an idea as to the direction of the 
social sciences. This is not to say that some of us. 
possibly only to be numbered on one hand, had 
not a clear picture of the way ahead — see post- 
script to my book in 1965. 

Now the Social Sciences, as I never weary of 
relating to an unattentive audience, are not 
Sociology although some sociologists are arrogant 
enough to act as if there were. Social Science in 



schools and elsewhere has been \aken over lock 
stock and barrel by Sociology and not always by 
the. most profound followers of that ''discipline'*. 
Nodding acquaintance has been given to 
Economics and Anthropology but the historico- 
politico orientated sociologists has in the main 
perpetuated the olJ Civics of the historian in 
another guise and is no more of a scientist than my 
Aunt Fanny. Dressing up his lack of method in 
jargon and superficial statistics his aim is the same 
— the perpetuation of his outlook. He thinks he is 
progressive: in fact he is living in the nineteenth 
century. 

Mr Whitty makes no attempt to differentiate 
between Social Studies, Social Science and 
Sociology which he interuses indiscriminately. I 
suggest that we put our minds to just this and 
forget that a rose by any other name .... It was 
this very battle that was fought at the inaugural 
meeting of the London based ATSS when my 
battalion threatened to withdraw unless the title 
of Social Science were accepted. This was in spite 
of much pressure for Social Studies. 

The aim remains the same but it is neither for 
social change nor for social control. What arrogance I 
It is for the attempt at social understanding. 

I have witnessed at first hand some manouvring 
of our area of the curriculum in Northern Ireland 
and California in the interest of change and control. 
1 rnay be about to witness the same in Scotland 
which is so far behind our endeavours. Change and 
control are seldom of evolutionary flavour in such 
matters. 

We do not want students of social science 
merely **to be able to find their way around the 
given system'*. Our whole effort was to destroy 
such naivety. What we do want is a British 
evolutionary sense to prevail over the revolutionary 
destruction of babies with bath waters. 

If many sociologists indeed want Marxist 
revolution — and remember that I was at LSE and 
sat admiringly at the feet of Laski - let them not 
debase the social sciences for their vehicle and give 
up pretending that their approach is more scien* 
tific than that of their natural pregenitors. 
Winifred Philip 
A former Vice President of the ATSS. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

This is to give notice that the Annual General Meeting of ATSS will be held on Saturday, September 
18th, 1976 at West Midlands College, Gorway. Walsall at 2.00 p.m. 

Election of officers for 1976/77 will take place at this meeting. The offices to be filled are Chairman. 
Vice-Chairman. Secretary^ Assistant Secretary, Treasui^r and General Editor. Candidates must be 
individual members of ATSS and have a proposer and seconder. Nominations must be received by 
me no later than September 1 1 th. 

Notice of motions for debate and amendments to the constitution must be sent to me no later than 
July 24th. 

The agenda for the meeting together with the report of the Council and nomination forms will be 
circulated to all members at the beginning of August. 



Chvis Brown. Hon. Sec. 



(9 Mandeville Gardens. Walsall WS1 3AT. 




COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF CURRICULUM 
MATERIALS FOR 
SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 



by Roland Meighan and Frank Reeves 

i ■ Teachers are constantly involved in research. 

However this is not the grand task of hypothesis 
,.: ■ testing^ theory building, participant observation 

and schedule design, so much as survival research. 

The questions here are perhaps more mundane: 
'i ; which books shall I use? What resources are 

available? What questions are likely to appear on 
"f i the examination paper? What use is this new set of 
^j;; -curriculum materials? Much of this survival 
:i'.c research is done in a hurry and using rule of thumb 

methods — A textbook may often have to be 
^1; assessed by a quick flick through the pages, a look 
^|: :at the writer's credentials, a sample of sectiofiisr 
ji: . with a glance at the follow up suggestions and the 
y end of chapter questions. 

The problem of- 'helping teachers in these 
C;- survival research tasks has been given some 

attention, mostly by subject teachers' associations, 

but a great deal more needs to be done. The series 
!v. of analyses that follows is an attempt to provide 
'•■•• some comparative information for social science 

teachers on a number of curriculum projects and 
^ sets of materials. There are at least four possible 
JV. outcomes here. 

I'- ; (a) The analyses can provide some genera) inform- 
al j>< ation so that teachers are kept informed abolit 
ifi' ! curriculum ideas, 

|>vMb)The analyses may be useful in making purchas- 
f;^; i v ing decisions when adding to the stock of 
ipf'"n . ' .resources, 

|I- (c) They can serve as a springboard to newer and 

• improved curriculum materials, 
i'l: (d)The analyses may provide ideas for 'home- 
llii'^' ■ ^ teacher designed materials. 

■ , .: '• 

■fKi ! ' The instrument used is based on the Social 
Science Education Consortium (S.S.E.C.) 



Curriculum Analysis, the 197^ >ed version. 
The first version was devised in 196/ at the S.S.E.C. 
headquarters in Boulder, Colorado. Subsequently 
a long, medium and short form of the Curriculum 
Materials Analysis System (C.M.A.S.) was made 
available, but the short form proved the most 
popular. Indeed the long form was intended for 
use by full-time researchers, in the main. The 
instrument is under constant review and it was 
revised again in 1971 . 

INSTRUMENT FOR THE ANALYSIS OF 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS BASED ON THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 
U.S.A. (1970 VERSION): 

1. Introduction: background of the project, 
including funding, sponsoring agency, and 
major personnel. 

2. Product Characteristics: subject or content 
area(s); major materials available; their average 
cost and publisher; age level. 

3. Rationale and Objectives: rationale for the 
development of the materials; general and 
specific objectives. 

4. Content: core subject area; social science 
disciplines; relationship of content to rationale 
and objectives. 

5. Methodology: major teaching strategies 
employed; relationship of methodology to 
rationale and objectives. 

6. Conditions of Implementation: student, teacher, 
school and' community characteristics which 
contribute to successful implementation of the 
materials. 

7. Evaluation: evaluation plans for measuring 
student gains; evaluative data on field-tests of 
the materials; analyst's evaluation of the 
materials, based on personal use or impressions. 

The periodica'. Social Education, is the journal 
of the National Council for Social Studies 
(N.C.S.S.) and the Council is the U.S.A. equivalent 
of the A.T.S.S. In November, 1 972, Social 
Education was devoted to a comparative analysis 
of social studies projects using the 1971 C.M.A.S. 
and twenty-six projects were covered. The current 
Social Science Teacher venture is more modest, 
and covers twelve projects, seven,analysed by post- 
graduate certificate of education students on the 
social science methods course at the University of 
Birmingiiam, and five analysed by more experienced 
members of the profession. 

ANALYSES: 

1. Schools Council History Geography and 
Social Science 8-1 3 Project, by Hazel Sumner. 

2. Schools Council General Studies Project, by 
Robert Stapley and Jean Webb. 

3. Schools Council Integrated Studies Project, 
by Marrianne Kjellgren and Tony Perry. 

4. Schools Council Moral Education 14—16 
Project "Lifeline", by Mike Brown and 
Graham Estop. 

5. The Humanities Project, by Moira Wales. 

\n 9 



6. The Understanding Industrial Society Project^ 
. by Peter 3irch. 

7. The Childwall Project, by Tony Evans. 

8. Man - A Course of Study (M.A.C.O.S.), by 
Sobbie C^iVey and Veionica Lloyd. 

9. The Taba Programme in Social Science, by 
Conroy Dapiel. . 

10. The Our Working World Project, by Charles 
Townley. 

11. The High School Geography Project,, by 
Charles Townluy. 

12. The Shelter Youth Education Programme, by 
Julie Hawkins and Liz Wilson. 



PRf>JECT PREVIEW -SOME GENERAL FEATURES ANO IMPRESSIONS 









Approx. 
Age Group 


Main 
Subject Araae 


Student 


MAT 
Student 

VTOrN BOOKS 


E RIALS 
Taecher 


Pidu 


Other Media 
or Activltiea 


1. 


kittory, Cmogtafih^ 
incfSocM Scl«K«8-13 

. V 


SchooU 
Council 


8-13 


History 
Gaography 

Social Sciences 


- 








Tapes 

Slides 
Games 

Slmutetlons 


2. 


Gancni Studim 

• 

— : ^ 


Schooti 
Council 


16-18 1 Humanities 
Sociology 
Ecofwmtcs 
I Political Sciertce 
Psydiology 










Games 

Simulations 


3. 


Intagratad Studlai 


Schools 
Council 


9-13 

. 


Humanities 
Anthropology 
Sociology 
English 






y 




Slides 
Tapes 

Films 


4. 


Moral Education 
'•Ufallna- 


Schooli 
Council 


14-16+ 


Humanities 
Phlloaophy 
Social Psychology 
Sociology 










Slid^. 


5. 


Humanttiai 


Nuffiald 
Foundation uid 
Schools Council 


14-16+ 


Humanities 
Social Psychology 
Sociology 
English 






✓ 


y 


Tapes 


6. 


Undarttanding 
Induitria) Sociaty 


Warwiclu. L.EA. 
and Univartlty 
of Birmingham 


14-16 


Economics 
Sociology 
Pollticai Science 


V 








Simulatiora 
Video Tapes 
Visits 


7. 


ChlhJvjaU : Vojact 


Uvarpool 

LE^. 


14-16 
10-13+ 


Economics 
Psydiology 
Sociolrigy 
Politics 


/ 

V 






y 


Fllmttrlps 
Tapes 




Man-A-Couna 

of Study 
(M.A.O.O.5.) 


Eductttion 
Developmant 
Cmtra Inc. 


Anthropology 
Biolog*.* 
Socio)o!7y 


/ 




/ 




Films 
Games 

Simulations 
Fllmstrlps 
Records 


9. 


Taba Programma 


San Francisco 
State Ccllaga 


7- ,4 


Social Sciences 

H{.tofV 
G«03-aphy 


/ 

- s/ 




/ 






10. 


Our Working World 


Univtnity of 
Colorado 


7-12 


Economics 
Social S.:(ances 










Games 

Records 
Fllmstrlps 


n. 


High School 
Gaography 


Assoc. American 
Gaographars and 
Nat. Scianca 
Foundation 


11-16 


Geography 

Sociology 
Economics 
PoMicsl Science 


/ 




y 




Fllmstrlps 
Records 
Games 
Trantparencies 


12. 


Shaltar V Hjfh 
Education 
^rogramma 


Shelter 


14-18 


Humanities 

English 
Sociology 
History 
Social Admin. 








y 


Slides 
Simulations 
Posters 



10^ 
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Oxford University Press 
and the team that 
^:;: 0ated the highly 
iiiccessful Connexions 
series present 
Standpoints — an 
exciting new series of 
books on contemporary 
issues. 




on football 
on mental illness 
on the arms race 
on planning and environment 



1^ 



'Standpoints seem to me excellent— they take a reader to the core of their 
subjects in a way at once lively and economical, through a riveting and often 
cunning mixture of text and illustration. What impresse!* me most is that they are 
thoughtful and constructive, without anywhere smoothing those edges of their 
subjects that ought to remain disturbing, angry or urgent/ Edward Blishen, 
broadcaster, critic, author of Roaring Boys 

First four titles : Don't Shoot the Goalkeeper All in the Mind On the Warpath 
Change the Street 

each 64 pages, fully illustrated with photographs 75p 

* ■ 

Detailed prospectus on application to 

Educational Division (SST), Oxford University Press, Walton Street, Oxford 
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1. THE SCHOOL?. COUNCIL HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 8-13 PROJECT 
Analysed by Hazel Sumner 



Introduction 



The Project was sponsored by the Schools Council as a result of the recommendation made in their 
working Paper Number ?,9. "Social Studies 8-1 3'*: The Workiny Paper wiis the result of enquiry, 
directed by Dennis Lawton, into social studies teaching for pupils in the middle years. The new 
development Project was funded initially to run for three years, but it received an extension of one 
year so that a special study could be made of the proc^jss of diffusion of its idciis. Professor W.A.L. 
Biyth directed the Project, which was based m the School of Educiition at the University of Liverpool. 
There were five others in the Project team, all experienced teachers with research experience also. 
During the period 1971-73 the teiim worked closely with teachers in 32 schools situated in a wide 
variety of locations. The approaches developed in this phase were then introduced into a number of 
other areas, teachers from several schools in each area working together in groups in Teachers' Centres, 
The Project's publishers are Collins Glasgow/E.S.L. Bristol and it is anticipated that the publication of 
materials will be completed by Spring 1 977. 

Product Characteristics 

A detailed rationale of the Project is se! out in "Curriculum Planninn m History, Geogiaphy and Social 
Science. 8-13". A shorter statement is inctuded in each of the 15 Units of pupil materials. Also 
available are seven booklets for teachers. These deai with the details of implementation in the class- 
room. A further booklet "Themes in Outline", n.ves details of many of the schemes of work actually 
developed by the schools in partnership with tho Project team. 

The Units, aveioge cost £10 each, contain multi-meoia materials designed to provide topic work for a 
whole class for about half a term. F.xamples are 'Tlood/'. "Going to School" and "Life in the 1930s". 
The Units are designed to be used as "starter packs" for the teacher's own curriculum development! 
They do not consist of highly potished pupil materials, refined by continual retesting. Rather they 
illustrate the ways m which ideas may be translated into activities foi pupils. 

Rationale and Objectives 

The Project team's brief reduired thern to develop wuys of teaching social studies using the contributory 
disciplines either separately or m conjunction with one another. The approach developed allows the 
teacher himself to decide on this issue. 

It is recommended that teachers should utilise skill objectives as a basis for their planning. Three 
groups of skills are distinguished - intellectual, social and pcycho-motor. Specially emphasised are 
ciritical thinking skills and the development of empathy. It is suggested that content might be chosen 
with the aid of key concepts which point to universally Significant aspects of social relationships - e.g. 
Communication, Power. Values and Beliefs. The Project does not state that ihe^Q particular objectives 
and key concepts are relevant to the aims of all social studies teachers. Rather it presents them as 
techniques for avoiding the emphasis on fact' presentation and recall, which has been a widespread 
feature of social studies for this age group. 



Some of the exemplar Units draw on one or two of the contriliutory disctplinos; a few on all three. 
All the major social sciences have been utilised. No one social scientific perspective is presented to the 
exclusion of all others. The disciplines are not viewed as bodies o| facts but as resources which can be 
used for help in framingquestionsobout men in society, for concepts and for techniques of investigation. 
The Units available do not form a "course" for it Is anticipated that content wiil have to be adjusted 
for each group of pupils, to take account of their particular social experiences, the opportunities 
presented by the locality, tlie organisation and facilities of the school and the teachers' o wn personal 
resources. It is suggested, however, that teachers might make a considered attempt to include topics 
that might be termed 'socially sensitive' for their particular pupils. 

Methodology 

The work is inquiry - based and utilises a wide range of resources. Pupils are given opportunities to 
collect their own data and to draw conclusions from data collected by others. The question asked of 
the daM are more "open" than "closed", so that thinkinc, skills can be developed. There are suggestions 
for inUividual. group and class work. Games, simulations, and discussion work are frequently utilised. 
Thework isstructured but there are opportunities for pupils to decide the direction of their own .work. 
Most of the units allow for comparison . of case studies and often include suggestions for a parallel 
local enquiry. 

Conditions of Implimentation 

The Project is for pupils in the middle years, not just for middle school.' . It has been designed therefore. 



Content 




to suit a wide range of organisational conditions, ranging from the single teacher in the primary school 
to the team of teachers working in the lower secondary school. Ideally teachers should have time for 
planning and adequate facilities tor the making and storage of resources. 

The Project is flexible at all the crucial decision making points - objectives, content, resources, and 
discipline base. It is not, however, compatible with a didactic teaching approach, and if the pupils' 
work is to be truly exploratory, a supportive classroom climate is essential. 



The Project was evaluated at two levels: (i) the effectiveness of the Project's innovatory strategy was 
monitored and (ii) new techniques for measurincj pupils' procjress wero developed, Orte of the teachers', 
support booklets deals with this topic, though it is recognised that skills take time to develop. The 
need for record keeping is emphasised. The long term hope is that through a greater understanding of 
the social aspects of their lives, pupils will be better able to control their destinies. ^ 



1, Introduction 

The General Studies project was set up by the Schools Council as '\ curriculum pfoject at the University 
of York in 1968 to find a way of developing general education in sixth forms and F.E. colleges. The 
project is published jointly by Longman and Penguin Education, the project director being Robert 
Irvine Smith, A large number of teachers have been involved in the preparation of trial materials, 
which embody various styles of teaching and learning, and in experiments in setting up resource 
centres. Formal trials have been carried out in 21 secondary schools and F.E. colleges and in 250 
associate ones. The first catalogues were issued in 1972. 

2. Product Characteristics 

The project materials are published in the fcnn of units. A unit is n group of documents on *i topic, 
put together in a pad of 5 to 15 sheets. There are three types of unit: 

i) Study units which contain source materials with a study guide to help the student to wo(K on 
them effectively, and a note addressed to the teachet. 

ii) Reference units which discuss books, audio-visual materials and resources services reljied to 



iii) Teachers' units which contain materials on teaching styles, course planning, use of study units 

and their relation to other materials and activities. 
These units are arranged in the form of catalogues under general themes but the units are ordered 
individually. For an annual subscription of t:68 the school receives a catalogue containing a single 
copy of each of the 100 units published in the current year phis 300 vouchers which can be exchanged 
for copies of units in the catalogue. This provides the teacher with a growing bank of resources and 
ideas from which (s>he can choose the resources needed for his/her own teaching strategies, class size 
and subject matter. ]X is an economical system since the teacher decides on the precise quantities 
r»eeded and does not get a surplus of copies as co^ J happen if a pre packaged kit had been bought, 
"^his system also means that the teacher can ordet units as and when they are needed and does no: 
heve to make binding decisions too early in th^ year. Vouchers for extra units can be bought at 
£7.50 for 50. 

Subscribers e».»ering the scheme in later years c/n buy the earlier catalogues to comolete their bank, 
and will receive vouchers to order units fmm them. 

3. Rationale and Objectives 

As already noted the original aim for developing this General Studies project was to develop general 
education in sixth forms and F.E. colleges. It is also concerned with the general element in specialist 
methods. However the units can be combined to form short courses or to supplement existing courses; 
they have even been used in preparation for CSE and CGE exams. 

As each unit puts forward various points of view on often controversial subjects the project has the 
ultimate aim of changing people's perceptions and attitudes, placing emph )sis upon thinking for 
oneself and encouraging the critical use of sources, and the development of rational attitudes. 



The units are arranged in thematic catalogues which are not prescriptive courses but simply ways of 
storing the units which are cross-referenced. The themes are intended to cover all areas of the social 
science disciplines and there is ample opportunity to bring many different ideas and concepts into 



7. Evaluation 



2. THE SCHOOLS COUNCIL GENERAL STUDIES PROJECT. 
Analysed by Robert Stapley and Jean Webb. 



the topic. 



4. Content 
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discussions of the material. Subjects discussed are those which would otherwise be left out of the 
students' curriculum although they are an essential contribution to a general education. The variety 
of material also helps the students to Criticise the society they live In. 

5. Methodology 

The project is designed primarily for the teacher who wishes to employ a combination of group 
discussion, tutorials and Ino'ependent study, together with other activities and style? of work. Each 
urit provides for at least one hour's work. 

The General Studies project is not intended to replace tne teacher but, by making the experiences of 
others available and by providing suitable materials, it enables the teacher to work more effectively, 
widen his/her range of choice and enhance (so it Is claimed) his/her role. The units vdry considerably 
since different writers are involved. Thus presentation of materials can greatly differ. 

6. Conditions for Implementation 

This project is nothing if not addpiable: it has been used with apparently satisfactory results in a wide 
range of teaching contexts. The project is concerned with a wide range of objectives so teachers can 
choose whatever method best suits them, the class, the school and the situation. Clearly the students 
must become used to independent work if the teacher wishes to "take a back seat". A social science 
background would be an advantage to the teacher. A good library or resources centre would be of 
great use also. 

7. Evaluation 

The success of the project can never be "scientifically" demonstrated, it really depends upon feedback 
in discussion with the students. Ultimately the most useful evaluation must be the teacher's perception 
of how the course has affected the thinking processes and attitudes of the students. 



1. introduction 

The Integrated Studies Curriculum Project was set up by the schools Council in 196B. The aim was to 
promote co-operatiOn between subjects and teachers and to encourage 'he search for ways of relating 
knowledge to the experience and feelings of students. The Project was based at the Institute of 
Education in Keele where a team under the directorship of David Bolam developed thematic units 
which were then tried out in schools in the supporting LEA's of Shropshire, Staffordshire, Stoke-on« 
Trent and Cheshire. 

2. Product Characteristics 

The material for the Integrated Studies Project is divided into three sections aimed at different age- 
groups. The first part of the project is aimed at Middle School pupils and consists of a Teachers' 
Handbook for Unit 1: Exploration Man - An Introduction to Integrated Studies. It is published by 
Oxford University Press for the price of 75p. There are also sets of slides (1 2 for £2), tapes (£4 each) 
and six study-folders (£2 each) for this unit but these are optional additions whereas the handbook 
uvhich contains a sequence of development of integrated studies and an abundance of imaginative and 
useful activity suggestions is the most important part of this unit. An A.T.V. Schools Television series 
'Exploration Mar', available as I6mm films through the Rank film library, provides other material. 
There are two units aimed at the Junior forms of Secondary School. These contain material developed 
around the themes 'Communicating with Others' and 'Living Together'. For these units there are 
study-folders with written material, pictures, posters etc. The folders cost £5 each and eich folder 
contains 5 copies of each sheet. With some of the folders there are also slides (£1 .25 for 10 slides) and 
a tape which costs £4 is available fo» ihe unit Cornmunlcating with Others. The two units are 
accompanies by a teachers' guide. 

3. Rationale and Objectives 

A. The development of child-centred learning by Increasing the pupils' power to decide and pursue 
their own learning paths. 

B. Subjects are treated as tools of inquiry rather than as bodies of knowledge. Both the distinctive- 
ness of each subject and the links between them are stressed. The utilisation of cross-links 
between subjects will make it possible to study large and complex human issues within the 
framework of one course. 



3. THE SCHOOLS COUNCIL INTEGRATED STUDIES PROJECT, 
Analysed by Marianne Kjellgren and Tony Perry. 
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C. By confining itself to general guidelines about iniegrjiion beiwe 'n 5ubi» rjthj.M than cronling 
a full prograninne the project wishes to tiiake it possible* fo' school* ^\k\\^ different sii'rting- 
points to use and adapt the m.iteri<)t for their specific needs. 



4. Content 



Exploration Man: the two thennos 'Exploration' and 'Man' are pursued simultaneously. The modes of 
enquiry and approaches of (iifferent subiects art; intro(fuuod .nvi then different ways of finding out 
about Man and Society are dennonstrate(i. The niojt inipof ' . . .Durce of inaicrial is the childrens' 
own immediate envfroninent. 

Communicating with others deals with C(jmmuniuation thr*... -jn words, signs, pictures, music, diama 
etc. and also with bar'iers to communication. 

Living Together presents material from th-eo difi»'rjj'- ,ui-' ties (Tristan dt- Cunha, the Dayaks of 
Borneo and Imperial China) to provide cornjj.k ion !0 tr - pupils' own society and raise (\uestions 
about social organisation. 

For pupils in Upper forms of Sc'condaty SchouJ.^ different combinations uf disciplines support 
different forms of intecjratiorv Studoots ;ire suwuo >. 1 to chuose topics i elated to (a) a geographical 
region or culture, (b) a life th-jme (becoming ..'Jull. personal relations), (c) social issued or probmems 
(family, groups in society), (d) specialised . ; 'historical period), (e) multidimensional enquiry 
(man-made-man ). 



5. Methodology 

The suggested approach involves some form of team-teaching, ideally a team of teachers planning 
Together and utilising their particular expertise. This co-operation of teachers is directed towards 
organi'^ing the "learning experience" in such a way as to provide an integrated view ot things and 
hopefully to achieve an "integration of experiences" on the part of the child. The role of the teacher 
in such an endeavour can be of a varied nature. For example the teacher can "provide an ideas 
framework'" thereby guiding development of enciuiry and focussing the attention of children on 
significant issues. The teacher can also act to make "relevant resources available" to "organise flexible 
personal relationships" both between pupils and teacher and among pupils themselves. The teacher 
may also act to concentrate effort on the enquiring aspects of the project. The teiicher{s) role(s) will 
vary according to tlie direction the project tnk<;s und what erTipfiasis is placed within it. 



6. Conditions for Implementation 

In keeping with the underlying philosophy oi the project schools have to view subjects as modes of 
enquiry rather than bodies of information. In planning the curriculum it is suggested the whole 
sequence of learning through school be considered. The stress on team teaching could also cause 
pf-oblenis of organisation. There is also a suggested flexibility of groupings within various age (jTouPS 
enabling small group and mdividualised learning as well as larger grotip or class learning teav-:hing 
situations. These demands could lead in the extreme casf; to the need for new buildings or at in^c; the 
need for some modification of existing structures. The demands made could lead to time tabling 
prrblems and the suggestions for different types of teacher-pupil relationships could provide some 
difficulties. Although some materials are Provided much other material could be used which could 
make further demands on teacher and school resources. 



7. Evaluation 

The designers of the project suggest three main components of assessment. Some form of continuous 
assessment, use of specific te?*s and the use of observation/checklists. Whether one, or a combination 
of these are actually employed depends on the particular school. It is pointed out that assessment 
should not bc an "end of the road" check up but rather a continuous appreciation of the contribution 
each child is making to the enquiry which teacher and pupils are undertaking together. There is also a 
suggestion that there should be some provision for pupils both to assess the achievements and the 
effectiveness of the enquiry and also their own performance within it. The teaching team should also 
assess their own performance and effectiveness of their work. Also a periodic check on the suitability 
of the initial selection of issues made by the team with a view of possibly altering them in the future. 
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4. THE SCHOOLS COUNCIL PROJECT ON MORAL EDUCATION 14-16 

"LIFELINE" 
Analysed by Mike Brown and Graham Estop 

1. Introduction 

Lifeline was rri^duced by the Schools Council Project on Moral Education following a four year study 
(1967-72) oi Tuidary school pupils' needs. The project was based at Oxford University, Oepartment 
of Educa* ' . u.- ;er the guidance of Peter McPhoil, the authors all having beer practising secondary 
schor-i ariL-. pr^ Before its publication by Longman's in 1972, the Lifeline project has been tested in 
200 y • : -id colJt».,es. 

2 . Protitt 'f * w*.ar • :tur<st ic; « 

Th> pr Xjramrte (designed for 13-16 year oids) can be divided into 3 phases. 

1/ In other pe:7ple'$ shoes: this initial introductory phase consists of three sets of cards and a 
teacher's handbook. 

a) The sensitivity approach asks pupils the question 'What do you do in this situation?' This 
b2sic approach to moral development involves only two people with the material designed to help 
both boys and girls identify both their own needs, feelings and interests as well as those of others. 

b) The consequences approach asks the question *what happens when . . . . ?' with emphasis on 
personal action and its effects on others. This section does not limit the pupils consideration to two 
characters and provides a basic foundation for the consideration of other people. 

c) Points of View returns to the two character approach and asks the pupil directly to put 
himself/herself in the position of the affected character in an attempt to consolidate the consequences 
approach objective and considerate behaviour. The materials for the above introductory phase cost 
around £4. 

ii) Proving the rule: follows the introductory phase, but places the individual in small group 
situations to face the conflict within the group and also pressures from other groups. This is done by 
using five topic booklets outlining a number of situations and asking questions such as 'How would 
you roel in tnis situation?' The total cost of these booklets is approx. £1 . 

iii) What woc'd you have done? this final phase is an extension of the first two. encouraging pupils 
to adopt considerate answers to questions from six unfamiliar situations in societies alien to them, and 
at times from other generations than their own. Each alien situation is presented to them is a short 
booklet costing 15p. 

Two supplementary teachers' texts are recommended by the authors, these costing another £2.50 
approximately. The authors, however, express the hope that ultimately pupils would suggest and work 
tiom their own experiences and resources and that teachers would develop materials out:>ide those 
given in the curriculum to suit pupils' needs. 

3. Rationale and Objectives 

The project team provide a concise statement of the^r aims — '.... to help young people in secondary 
schools adopt a considerate style of life, to adopt patterns of behaviour which take other people's 
needs, feelings and interests into account as well as their own.' 

Thf; rationale behind this quote cories from three independent surveys of what schools should be 
doiiig. These showed that the majority of pupils at seconaory schools wanted help with interpersc "al 
relaiions and over questions of right and wrong. 

4. Content 

The content of the Lifeline curriculum has to a large extant been determined by the pupils who 
approached members of the project teams with various personal problems. This was especially so in 
the first phase 'In other people's shoes'. The card system used in this section has much to recommend 
it. Firstly the cards are large and well illustrated, secondly the printing of the cards should pruvide 
little difficulty for poor readers, and thirdly the situations illustrated are numeious and varied. The 
booklets used in the remaining sections conic^tn many photographs, cartoons and drawings of a high 
. graphical quality. The curriculum is designed to get pupils actively involved by using discussion, art 
work, creative writing, drama and role plav. The team has thus adopted a practical, positive approach 
to morel education which would seem essential to prevent pu pils losing interest. One criticism of the 
material comes from Book 1 of 'Proving the Rule' where the situations demonstrated are from a male 
viewpoint only. Surely at this age. although male and female problems may differ, both sexes should 
be taken together in one .bpokv Similarly when looking at the problems raised in ohase one. each 
situation should not be treated as sex specific, and would help in the understanding of both sexes. 

5. Methodology 

The programme set down is intended as a guideline to students, thus the course is not specifically 
teacher orientated. The authors recommend that once 'the ice has been broken' in pupils expression, 
small groups should be left to explore situations which interest them. New situations introduced by 
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the pupils should not l>e discouraged, with the project team stressing that on no account should an 
authoritarian approach be used. 
The materials in the project are designed to be taken out of context, or used out of order, or with 
different age groups outside those recommended. 

6. Conditions for I mptomentation 

The schools that adop: this project must have both the space available for discussion, drama etc., and 
teacher(s) sympathetic to the objectives of the course. The Lifeline course is extremely flexible and 
can be used in the content of many subject lessons. However the authors point out it is not an 
alternative or replacement R.E. syllabus. Neither is Lifeline an attempt to tell pupils ail the ar^swers 
to all the:.' problems, or to preach morals at them. Even though this is clearly stated, the project is 
certainly wide open to such abuse by teachers. The project is also not a substitute school counsellor. 
Although it is questionoble how far students identify their own problems with those put forward in 
the situations, it is even more questionu»ile whether the solutions they reach will be the solutions 
they preach. 

: 7. Evaluation 

The success of any moral education progiamme can never really be scientifically assessed. Certainly 
the outcomes of the project are not testable. Even feedback from pupilS is suspect because many of 
the topics are subjective and emotive and v/ould tend to distort the pupils view of the course The 
authors aim at producing students who at the end of the curriculum — 'find solutions considerate to 
others' ~ and are sophisticated, mobile soc'al and moral performers. This statement alone perhaps 
summarises the sheer impracticability of assessing such a course. 



1. Introduction 

The Humanities Project was sponsored by the Schools Council and the Nuffield Foundation. It sprang 
i out of the context Oi the Schools Council's research and development programme which was preparing 
for the raising of the school leaving age (R.O.S.L.A.) 

The project was set up in September 1967 and the first set of materials were available from May 1970, 
published by Heinemann Educational Books. The concern was generally with young people's under- 
standing of what was assumed to he areas of universal human concern. 

The Project team leader, Lawrence Stenhouse sees the Humanities Project ultimately involving radical 
changes in school organisation and in the attitudes of teachers to pupils. 

7. P/oduct Characteristics 

* The main focus is on the students understanding of issues, which is encoLraged and extended by the 
presentation of evidence from the Project's collections of material. These collections of material can 
easily be added to by student or teacher. Certain areas of enquiry have been chosen for development 
and material on each theme has been collected. 

Each pack dealing with one area of concern, includes 20 sets of about 200 items printed 'evidence', 
such as poems, newspaper cuttings, book extracts and photographs. There are two teachers sets »n each 
pack which comprise 1 copy of each 'evidence' item, a general introduction to the Humanities Project 
and a handbook which includes a discussion of the possible issues raised by the pack, indexes the 
materials and gives a guide to appropriate films. Also contained in the pack is 3 hours of recorded 
material, su^h as interviews, folk-songs and poems. 

The first four areas to be covered by the Project are Education, the Family, Relations between tha 
Seues and War and Society. Later packs dealt with the topics of Poverty, People and Work, Law and 
Order and Living ir> Cities. A pack which intended to deal with the question of Race was subsequently 
withdrawn. 

The Education pack is largely concerned with the purposes of education and the relationship between 
school and society. Also dealt with is the subject of how the students see the role of the teacher. The 
Family pack looks at changes in the family, the roles of family members, childbearing and the 
influences on the family. Although the main emphasis is on the family in this Society, some of the 
materials are drawn from the subject area of anthropology, affording something of a comparative view, 
i;;;; The Relation between the Sexes pack, covers areas such as courtship, different perceptions of 
|i; masculinity and feminity, judgements about the opposite sex and marriage. The project team have 
It ■ ? stated that ui^derstanding the relations between the sexes cannot be achieved without knowledge of 
the physiological aspects of sexuality and contraception. This pack does not deal with these aspects 
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and so presumably, pupi's should have discussed this earlier to ensure nn adequate background lor 
understijnding the relations between the sexes. 

"War and Society', concerns itself with the following topics: the impoct of war on social relations, the 
function of propaganda, technology dnd the changing nature of War. The emphasis is largely on the 
two world wars and the Wi'ir in Vietnam. 

These first four packs cost CAO each. They can be ordered directly from the publishers, Heinemann 
Educational Books Ltd., ^8 Charles Street, London, W1X 8AH. 

3. Rationale and Objectives 

The overall objective of this project is to develop an undurstandinij ot social. situations .ind human acts 
and of the controversial value issues which they raise. With R.O.S.L.A., Stenhouse sees the need for a 
new relationship with iidolescents, and for them to take account of their responsibility. The rationale 
behind the Project is that education should be co-operative and the issues discussed must be justified 
on the basis that pupils should be interested in them, because the issues are somehow of universal 
hunr^an concern! This seems somewhat dubious, since how can the teacher from the oulset justify the 
worthiness of being concerned about say Education, to pupils whose experiences of school have well 
and truly 'turned them off. 

Anyway, these materials, which are meant to be added to, are developed through a technique of 
discussion, enabling pupils to take responsibility for their own learning, so they are transformed from 
pupils into studentfi> The Project is seen bs helping to define the nature of the problems associated 
with R.O.S.L-.A., and according to Stenhouse, 'the object is to put a new and powerful skill within the 
repertoire of the tf-acher as (s)he meets the problems of new 4th and 5th years'. An attempt has been 
made to render these issues accessible to students whose i/alues differ from those of the teacher. 
The general conception of the Humanities Project was outlined in the Schools Council Working Paper 
2, which stated that, 'the problem is to give every man some access to a complex cultural inheritance, 
some hold on hi-i personal life and on his relationships with the various communities to which he 
belongs, some extension of his understanding of, and sensitivity towards other human beings. The aim 
is to forward understanding, discrimination and judgement in the human field'. 

Specific objectives would seem to be consistent with the overall objectives «jnd rationale. For example 
the 'Family', pj.ck attempts to allow for the fact that the young people using it will be from different 
environments ancj so middle-class values are not pushed too much. Relations between the sexes is 
regarded by tho project as most urgently in need of understanding. 

4. Content 

The major subject areas' include the arts, religion, history ,ind the social sciences, in which personal 
betiefs and tastes are seen as important. Many different views on each issue are presented, often 
without qualification or analysis. Little attempt is made :jy the actual materials 'o tackle the problems 
of inaccurate or ethnocentric conceptions about social behaviour which pupils may have. Most of the 
packs consist of largely unstructured stimulus materials which are intended to provoke discussion. 
The issues covered by the project are seen as controversial, By this is meant an issue which 'divides 
students, parents and teachers because it involves an element of value judgement which prevents the 
issues being settled by evidence and experiment'. Thus, this accounts for the fact that issues which are 
regarded by the project team as most controversial, such as relations between the sexes, do not seem 
to draw so much from the social sciences, as it is seen as impossible to settlfe such issues by evidence 
and experimentation. 

. The content would seem to be well related to tho aim of the project of helping or stimulating pupils 
to realise the implications of their own value judgements. 

5. (Vlethodology 

A very important premise on which this curricuJum is based is that the teacher accepts the need to 
submit her/his teaching in controversial areas to the criterion of neutrality, and so teachers should 
regard it as part of their responsibility not to promote their own view. The issues are developed by 
discussion ,ind the teachers role is that of an impartial chairperson. Thus the rrsethod of enquiry is 
baseU, not on instruction, but ctiscussion. 

Also important is the notion that dist;u3sic.n should not attempt to move towards a consensus but that 
different viewpoints should b« protected. So the teacher is neutral on issues which are under 
discussion but is committed to certain procedural values. 

The teacher is meant to feed in materials as 'evidence' according to needs arising out of the discussion. 
However this evidence is not chosen for the authority it carries, but for its relevance to an issue. 
However the teacher is assumed to be responsible for identifying the issues involved as this structures 
the enquiry and ensure? the continuity of discussion. 

6. Conditions for Implementation 

The teacher must be responsible for the phvsical environment and movable furniture in the classroom 
is important. The materials are not intended for individualised work, but for co-operative group 
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discussion and inier-aciion. Thus for discussion, students should be able to sit in a circle with the 
teacher/chairperson as part of it, A good arrangement for other work is to have tables and chairs tn a 
square, as for a committee. 

Although the main focus of the Project is the 14 to 16 age group of average and below average ability 
without serious reading difficulties; the materials can be used with 6th formers and further education 
students, since it is the techniques of discussion which are important. However this project is seen 6s 
being capable of 'stretching' average ability students in the top grade C.S.E. range. 

7. Evaluation 

It is suggested that discussion should not be assessed by a system of public evaluation such as grades. 
Students are intended to explore their own and others responses to situations and issues. A feelirag of 
the need to perform and to please the teacher would destroy this intention. 

It is very difficult to judge student success in understanding issues. However in the introduction to the 
project various evaluative criteria are suggested: These include the understanding of concepts to 
explore issues, understanding a wide range of views on an issue, appreciating the relationship between 
a person's situation and the way he behaves, recognising ambiguity in evidence and the development 
of hypotheses to account for and predict human behaviour. 

In general, the best guide for evaluation is to work towards procedures involving multiple criteria and 
to use a good deal of continuous assessment. 



6. SCHOOLS' 'IJND^-rtSTANDlNG INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY' PROJECT 
Analysed by Peter Birch 



It emerged from "Enquiry V IHM50). which the Government Social Survey carried out in 1968 on 
behalf of the Schools Council, that the functions of the school considered most important by teachers, 
pupils and their parents were those concerned with self -development and careers. Teachers meeting in 
curriculum development groups in at least one L.E.A. began discussions on how courses might be 
devised to contribute directly to these functions. As a consequence of their deliberations, materials In 
the form of a teacher's guide and pupils' activities were brought together by Alan Sanday and Peter 
Birch; two Warwickshire Inspectors at the time, and tried out in twenty schools in Staffordshire. 
■ Coventry and Warwickshire. The first external examinations in the subject at C.S.E. and '0' level were 

taken' by pupils in 1974 under the nomenclature of: Social Economics - Understanding Industrial 

Society . 

2. Product Characteristics 

The. materials so far produced are appropriate for average and above average Pupils in the fourth and 
fifth years of secondary schoqis. As a result of the trials they have been extensively revised and are 
now published (May. 1976) by Hodder and Stoughton Educational. They have been produced in book 
form: a^ teacher's guide; a sequence of pupils' activities, containing separate sections for '0' level and 
• C.S.E. pupils and a series of cassette recordings of live interviews with managers, employees, shop- 
stewartis. etc. 

3. Rationale and Objectives 

Self-development and career structures are intricately interwoven and both require fundamental 
choices to be rr.ade. In order for these choices to be meaningful, pupils need to gain insights into the 
motivation of people who play a variety of roles in society such as those of employer, worker, 
consumer and citizen. They also need some appreciation of the patterns of relationships in economic 
and social structures. The crisis of self-development is how far one has to adapt to society and how far 
one is able to adapt society to oneself. An empathetic understanding of the inevitable conflicts of 
/ interest amongst individuals or groups is thought to be an irnportant element in the general education 
of all pupils who will be largely dependent once they have left school on the mass media for their 
information, which they should be able to assess both critically and constructively. 

4. Content and Methodology ... 

As the emphasis of the course is on understanding, perception, interpretation ar»d decision-making 
rather than recall, there is no clearly definable body of knowledge as such which has to be learned. 
The learning takes place through the pupils' active participation and direct experience and where 
this is not practicable through simulated experience. There are, however, three main divisions in 
these activities: - 
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(a) Setting up a small firm 

Here the pupil acts out mainly the role of the small entrepreneur. He is required to design a 
product, to manufacture it and to sell it. He is seeking both job satisfaction and profit and 
needs to make first-hand studies of manufacturing and retail organisations before he can set up 
his own theoretical model. 

(b) Expanding the company 

The firms expands and "goes public". The profit motive is still there and some of the ways, 
both commendable and questionable, that firms use to increase production are examined. But 
the pupil has changed roles. He is now a worker wanting a shore in the increased profits and he 
has to consider how he can organise himself and other workers to protect his interests and 
improve his working conditions. Help from experienced trade union officials is brought into 
the classroom. 

(c) The consequences of business activities 

The pupil now becomes consumer and citizen. He looks back at the effects his business interests 
may have had on national resources and the environment. He becomes aware of a possible clash 
of interest between his role as a worker demanding stability of employment and his role as a 
consumer requiring response of supply to demand. He questions the relative, functions of the 
private and public sectors, how the Government tries to manage the economy, and, finally, 
the ways in which he might influence dc^cisions both at local and national level. 

5. Conditions for Implementation 

The course was deliberately designed to (it in the traditional opfion system in the fourth and fifth 
years of the secondary school, and therefore requires the same time allocation as any other subject, 
i.e. four pei^iods per week. At 'O' level registration must be made with the Associated Examining 
Board which has now agreed to set a Mode I paper entitled "British Industrial Society" and to 
moderate the course work. Currently, both the West Midlands and the East Midlands C.S.E. Boards 
have Mode III examinations in the subject. Detailed information can be obtained from the Teacher's 
Guide or direct from the A.E.B. It is also necessary to make arrangements to visit factories and to 
invite outside speakers into school well in advance of the required date. 

6. Evaluation 

There has been no systematic evaluation of the project by an outside agency. However, ounr the four 
years' trial period there has been considerable feedback from teachers, pupils, parents and employers. 
There have been alterations to the materials where they were thought to be weak, or voo complex, or 
where they were not meeting objectives specifically. For this evaluation the subjective but professional 
advice of teachers within the project has been taken. Additionally, the assessment procedures both at 
'O' level and C.S.E. have been designed to test the objectives of the course and the results have been 
extremely gratifying. However, it will not be before the pupils have become adults, or at least have had 
some sustained experience of industry, that the real effectiveness of the course and the degree of 
understanding can be truly ascertained. 



1. Introduction 

The "Childwall Project", a social studies course, was established in 1967 to prepare programmes and 
materials for R.O.S.L.A. The scheme was sponsored by the Liverpool Education Committee under the 
direction of D. Wyn Evans. The Authority has already spent over £.45,000 on the development and 
validation of materials. From 1967-1970 courses and materials have been tried out in Liverpool and 
Leeds Education Authorities. Forty schools have been used in field trials and more than a hundred 
teachers and two thousand, five hundred pupti^v have been used in the evaluation of the work. 

2. Product Characteristics 

The material has been aimed to meet the needs and interests of the early school leaver of average and 
below average ability. Much of the material, however, could also be used with other ages and ability 
groups. Each set contains twelve weeks work and consists of a teacher's handbook, which includes 
samples of all visual and printed material; spirit masters bound in book form; a film strip and one 
double track tape. 

Pupils' materials contain sets of 20 printed non-expendable text and visual items. Cost of materials 
retail for £40 to £48 per theme. This will cover teacher's set and 20 sets of pupils' materials. All 
materials are available from E.J. Arnold and Son Ltd.. Butterley Street, Leeds, LS10 JAX. 



7. THE CHILDWALL PROJECT (DESIGN FOR LIVING) 
Analysed by Tony Evans 
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Si. Rationale and Objectives 
.The Design for Living Course attempts to outline the individuals relationships with his immediate 
■ environment and with society in general from birth to adolescence, adulthood and old age. A variety 
-.of materials provides opportunities for pupils to practise skills, understand simple concepts about 
; patterns of social living and use techniques in gathering information about issues related to their needs 
and interests. An inidr<disciplinary approach makes Design for Living an integrated course. The 
' topic of inquiry is of paramount importance and skills ofilDjilvidual disciplines are introduced as they 
: become appropriately relevant to that inquiry. This chapgfes the emphasis of authority in the class- 
room and the course becomes truly pupil orientated and rjbt subject based. 

4. Content 

The course is made up of six themes:— 

1. Responsibilities of Adulthood 4. Living Today 

2. Understanding Children 5. The World around us 

' 3. The World of Work 6. Lines of Communication 

. Each theme is broken into twelve topics, e.g. Responsibilities of Adulthood 

. i Who'd be an adolescent vii Coming of age 

it Understanding parents viii For Better for Worse 

iii Cells and bet Is Give ?.nd Take 

iv Ganging up x Counting the cost 

V Two's companv xi And then there were three 

vi Knowing the facts xii Living it up 

5. Methodology 

Because of the structure of the course it cannot be taught in single periods of 35 minutes. The 
designers suggest half day sessions combined with team teaching involving one or more teachers from 
various disciplines. The materials are suitable for large or small groups. Although the choice of support 
material allows flexilpility , the designers suggest that the th ;e sections in the topic. Impact, Enquiry 
and Expression are adequately covered. 

Impact:— Pupils consider an aspect of the theme and discuss it. 
Enquiry:— Pupils moj/e from a subjective to an objective approach. 
Expression:— Recapitulation, pupils re-assess the problem. 



6. Conditions for Implementation 

The project spans the last two years of a five year course. The integrated course gives the pupil an 
opportunity of thinking things through instead of attempting to suggest to him that his knowledge is 
gained in prc-digested packs of History and Geography. The skills demanded in this type of course will 
have to be rooted in the first three years of Secondary Education. The Course, therefore, will require a 
re-thinking ov Timetable requirement?, curriculum and Resources. 

7. Evaluation 

The Childwall Projnct was designed with R.O.S.L.A. in mind. The present structure and content is 
based on weekly feed backs from the trial schools. Teachers, collectively, modified the programmes 
in accordance with their pupils' needs. The designers suggest that teachers should adjust the course, 
when the need arises, to suit their own pupils' needs. 

The course was never intended to be the basis of a public examination but could in fact cover such an 
eventuality. Some Liverpool trial schools have used the course as a basis for a C.S.E. Mode 3 
examination which has been accepted by the North Western Secondary Schools Examination Board. 



8. THE EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT CENTRE, INC. SDCIAL STUDIES PROGRAMME 

"MAN: A COURSE OF STUOY" 
Analysed by Bobbie Oavey and Veronica Lloyd. 

1. Introduction 

'Man: A Course of Study' (M.A.C.O.S.) is an American Social Science curriculum designed for the 
9^13 age group. It was developed under the directorship of Peter B. Oow by the Social Studies 
Curriculum Programme of the Education Development Centre, Inc. of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
was fun'ded by the National Science Foundation. Jerome S. Bruner, Director of the Centre for 
Cognitive Studies at Harvard University, Irven DeVore, Professor of Anthropology av Havard University, 
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and Asen Balikci, Professor of Anthropology at the University of Montreal, were Consulting Scholars. 
Bruner's theories of le/rning and iiiiellectual development as expressed in 'The Process of Education' 
and Toward a Theory of Instruction' underly the aims and structure of the course; the research of 
Balikci, DeVore and others provides the principle data. 

Following nearly a decade of experimental development, M.A.C.O.S. was finally published in 1968, 
and is now distributed commercially by Curriculum Development Associates, Inc., Washington, O.C.', 
and by the Centre for Applied Research in Education, Univerjsity of East Anglia, Norwich. 

2. Product Characteristics 

M.A.C.O.S. integrates a number of Social Science disciplines, and introduces concepts from 
anthropology, sociology, and the behavioural sciences. Through Bruner's idea of the 'spiral curriculum' 
key concepts are introduced in increasing complexity as the course progresses. 

The materials of the course are made available through severni media; visual, aural and written. Film is 
the primary source of date in the course, with 16 colour films and 22 cassettes using natural sound and 
a minimum of commentary to encourage open-ended discussion. There are also 5 film-strips, 23 maps, 
posters and photo-fnurals. In addition, thero are field notes, jourr>als. recorded poems, songs and 
stories, games, construction exercises and observation projects. For the teacher there are 9 Guide 
Books containing background information, bibliography, suggested lesson plans, suggested topics for 
workshop sessions, and evaluation strategies. 

It is intended that thd M.A.C.O.S. materials will be sold to. and shared by, school clusters, the cost of 
the whole project being well over £1,000 - see the 'British Tnterials Price List' appendix 'p' for items, 
quantities and the price of materials. For further information contact the Centre for Applied Research 
in Education, at the above address. 

3. Rationale and Objectives 

The rationale for developing M.A.C.O.S. stems from Bruner*s contention that it is possible to introduce 
students of any age or ability to the key concepts of a subject by means of the spiral curriculum, and 
that the syrnbolic mode of learning (learning by reading or listening to the spoken word) has been 
over-emphasised to the detriment of the- enactive (learning by doing) and the iconic (learning by 
looking) modes: The intention' of M.A.C.O.S. is to initiate and develop in pupils investigation skills as 
used in the i\f»\6 of Social Science. 

The objectives of the course as stated by Bruner are to give pupils "respect and confidence in the 
power of their own minds" and to develop their ability to reason and their creativity in a variety of 
fields. More specifically, the course is intended to stimulate thought about the existential problem of 
what makes man human and the common links between man as a species. 



Thrae key issues are posed throughout the course: What makes man human, the forces shaping his 
humanity, and how the process can be contirutd. These issues are introduced by way of animal 
contrasts, and concepts such as life-cycle, innate aad learned behaviour, adaptation, and structure and 
funf:tion spiral their way through the course. There are 4 main sections of study: the Pacific Salmon, 
the Herring Gull, Baboons and the Nutsiiik Eskimo. The unit of the life-cycle of the Salmon introduces 
the study of generation overlap; the Herring Gull unit extends the discussion of parenthood by looking 
at a family structure similar to that found in human society; in the Baboon section, group and 
individual behaviour are studied as a background against which to examine and contrast human social 
behaviour; the Eskimo section provides opportunity to investigate the concept of culture and the basic 
humanity of man. 

Bruner's idea of the spiral curriculum is fully utilised, since concepts introduced in the Salmon section 
are elaborated upon as the course progresses. 

5. Methodology 

The project encourages resource-based learning, ? ,d emphasis is placed on individual and group 
^ activity. The films and open-ended discussions are specifically designed to pose questions which pupils 
will hopefully answer by reference to the support liteiature. Students are encouraged to relate their 
own experiences to materials of the course, and are fully involved in group projects, games and 
simulations, art, craft and creative writing. These methods are an acknowledgement of Bruner's idea of 
the 3 modes of learning. M.A.C.O.S. is an attempt to redress the imbalance created by the sole 
concentration of the symbolic mode, its visual and enactive methods aiding even the less able to grasp 
the ideas being put forward. 

6. Conditions for Implementation 

A compulsory training scheme is provided for teachers intending to use the project, where ideas as to 
the purpose and content of the course can be discussed and tried out in workshop sessions. The course 
can therefore be taught by probationary or experienced teachers of any disciplinary background. Since 
the project is normally sold to groups of schools, there is opportunity for teachers to pool resources 



4. Content 
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S ,^ and charo experiences. The design of the M.A.C.O.S. scheme encourages team-teaching to mixed- 
.' "dbility classes. It is essential that schools have access to audio visual equipment, and that adequate 
:> • : ■ - time is altoned to the course. 

; 7^ Evaluation _. x- ._, - tncn n 

r. The pilot versions of M.A.C.O.S. were submitted to thorough evaluation and field-tests during 136/-3 
' ' which led to subsequent revisions. Test methods and results are outlined in the appendix to "Man: A 
5;^r Course of Study" (1971) by Curriculum Development Associates, Inc. Evaluation strategies for 
■v ■ ' measuring student gains from the course are outlined in the teachers' guide books. . 
'P : Although M.A.C.O.S. has been a centre of controversy in America, it has been more readiiy accepted 
' ; In Britain, but even here criticisms have been made. Difficulties have been found in completing the 

course in the 120 days teaching time allocated, problems have been found in the sharing of materials, 
i I' and recent reports have criticised it for being too structured and repetitive. Some concepts have been 
-rP. found to be too complex for younger children, who are unused to open-ended discussion and find 

difficulty in relating their own experiences to the materials of the course. The animal studies in 

particular have been criticised for their comparative lack of enactive devices. It hoT, been pointed out 
\'i • that the film cassenes would be of even more use if they could be rewound at witl. 
f'' The analysts feel that M.A.C.O.S. produces an effective learning environment provided the intended . 

teaching strategies are employed, and every child is given the opportunity to develop through Bruner's 
;i : 3 modes of learning. The curriculum is a unique (but rather expensive) innovation, moving away from 
i,( ■ teacher -cent red to student and resource based learning. 



9. THE TABA PROGRAMME IN SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(Revised Edition, 1973) 
Analysed by Conroy Daniel 

■ .1, Introduction . , . , ,^ -r i_ ou 

The TABA PROGRAMME IN SOCIAL SCIENCE derived its title from its founder. Dr. Hild Taba. She 
ii:; worked as consultant to the schools of Contra Costa County County, California, as director of a 
M ' : Curriculum Development Project at San Francisco State College. 

1; The PROGRAMME is based on the idea that children in elementary schools are capable of coping with 
i^^ . ... learning about the problems resulting from social change, by exposing them to a variety of problems 

experienced by people in real life situations. By this means they learn how people of different cultures 
i i . solve problems similar to their own. c» - i o • 

'i- Dr Taba, assisted by a group of teachers, together they produced a brand new Social Science 
■ Curriculum for the Grades 1 to 8, (7-14 years). Her original model was limited to producing Social 
^ Studies Guides for teachers. At that stage no source books for children were developed. Among the 
C:' resources for this "New Social Studies" curriculum were a variety of student materials whose 

suitability varied, and teachers were faced with considerable problems when they came to collect these 
It*^* materials to implement the curriculum. 

But in 1966 Dr. Taba and some of her associates concluded an agreement with Addison-Wesley, the 
jfi.; publishers, to produce material for the curriculum. She died in 1967 but the Curriculum Development 
n • Proiect was carried on by her associates. 

; • ■ i " 

2. Rationale and Objectives ^ , . u -r u » c^-.- 

The authors set out their rationale and objectives in v&rious booklets and in the Teacher s tdition. 
>'V: Each unit of the series has a specific set of objectives, but overall the authors state that their concern 
• is with preparing students for life in a world that is rapidly changing, both socially and technologically. 
They believe this could be done by helping students to become involved in the real world. But to do 
■^'^ this, the children's cognitive skills are to be developed to a level which would enable them to think 
critically and make intelligent choices. However, having said this they point out that the ultimate 
, . ' purpose is to make students responsible citizens of the U.S. democracy, 
fcr' The degree of inconsistency between the declared rationale and the ultimate objective is marked by 
... the ethnocentricism implied in the objective. To put it simply, however critically the children might 
i' look at their own society and whatever the depth of understanding reached out about people s, they 
j;* must always see theirs as the best. • . 

' If critical thinking means what it says then it might be fair to assume that it could lead one to reject 
■ ' one's own system of social and economic organisation. With this ruled out, we are left in a haze as to 
' what the TABA PROGRAMME represents as critical thinking. 
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; • Product Characteristics 

. The programme emphasises process rather than content by carefully concentrating on developing in 
: . depth one or more Main Ideas and Key Concepts in each stage of the study. 

: Each grade is comprised of a number of units whose materials, at each succeeding level of the spiral, 
'■] introduces a higher degree of sophistication and abstraction. For example. Grade I materials. People 
: in Families, deal with the way in which people modify their behaviour and their environment in order 
: to meet their basic and social needs. Following on from here the other available grades exemplify this 
: step by step build up: 

, Grade II People ifi Neighbourhoods Modifying Neighbourhoods 

Grado Ml People in Communities Modifying Physical Environment 

Grade IV People in States Modifying National Resources 

Grade V People in America Modifying Life Style 

Grade VI People in Change Modifying Cultural Patterns 

Besides these student texts, there is a Teacher's Edition which deals with, among other things, 
objectives, content and teaching strategies. Other materials available in the Resource Unit are: Student 
Activity Books, posters, 5 LP records for Grade I, 4 Cassette tapes for each grade, and some 
' duplicator masters. 

Further information about the TABA PROGRAMME IN SOCIAL SCIENCE could be obtained from 
the Addison -Wealey Publishing Company, West End House, 1 1 Hills Place, London, WIR 2LR. 
Current prices are: - 

People in Families £1.90 Teachers Edition £2.35 

People in Neighbourhoods £2.05 Teachers Edition £2.5& 

• People in Communities £2.65 Teachers Edition £3.10 

People in States £2.70 Teachers Edition £3.15 

People in America £3.60 Teachers Edition £2.00 

. Content 

Abstract impersonal theories and statistics have not featured as central components of the study, 
rather the focus has been for the most part on human elements — people and the situations in which 
they live, work and play, including the student's experience - for example, the Juria Family of Kenya, 
and the Williams Family of Minnesota are among the human groups studied from across the world! 
The units of study are tightly arranged in sequences. 

It draws heavily from the behavioural sciences, with aspects of economics, political science, geography 
and history thrown in. 

, Methodology 

It is essentially an interdisciplinary approach encompassing Anthropology Economics, Geography, 
History, Political Science, Psychology and Sociology. The curriculum is basically different from other 
Social Science Programmes, in that students learn to think by making comparative studies of their 
own problems with those of other people, and are encouraged to formulate conclusions snd general- 
isations. It is not necessary for them to commit to memory any data from their source book. 
Students work at their own ability level to achieve the objective of each activity. Teaching in small 
groups is preferred, for example, role playing and committee work form part of the teaching strategy. 

. Conditions for Implementation 
The TABA PROGRAMME is so designed that little or no teacher preparation is required. It is 
complete with student source books and a comprehensive Teacher's Edition. 

Most of the activities are designed for group interaction which allows for in-depth coverage of the 
material, and the teacher is left with greater opportunities to deal with individual differences. Bat with 
the emphasis on teaching in small groups, a self -contained class room is a pre*requisite. 
Each grade of the student texts appears to match the reading age for which it has been designed. The 
curriculum caters for such contingencies as children asking questions whose answers are not obtainable 
from their source book. Here the teacher is directed to guide them to the appropriate reference. It 
leaves very little room for the teacher's imagination. 

. Gvaluatio/i 

Criteria for ovalua!ing the student's progress are detailed in the curr'culum. They follow more or less 
along conventional lines, in that students' responses to the questions in the strategies and by their work 
In creating murals, reui.ng maps and graphs, role playihg, etc., form the basis of their assessment 
Individual as well as class perfcrmance is assessed. It is a means of providing feedback. 
Self-evaluation is encouisged but there are no standard criteria, and there is no information as to the 
weight that is given coxpared with the teacher's evaluation. 

It seems a major drawback with the TABA PROGRAMME IN SOCIAL SCIENCE that it offers so little 
opportunity for the use of iniative. 
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IM- 10. "OUR WORKING WORLD" 



m 



Analysed by Charles Townley 



H^'^.l . ' 1 ntroduction 

iJi'Vl^l;' Our Working World is a social studies project directed by Lawrence Senesh, Profes;sor of Economics 
at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 80302, U.S.A. It was published in 1971 but has 
|^w/|i>^^^ The intention was to introduce children early to the concepts and 

i^r^r'^'-Tdeas of the social sciences in order that they cari better understand the complex Social world in which 
llii ' :'^ they now live and which they will face in the future, h draws upon the disciplines of anthropology, 

economics, geography, history, law, politics, social psychology and sociology, 
pi---,:. • , . 

0^] 2; Product Characteristics t 

0,1: Oevelopari for the American elementary school grades 1 -6, the materials are suitable for use in British 
■■■ primary and middle schools with children aged 6-12. The materials for each age level include: 

fe^ • a student text 
p; a teacher's resource guide 
; ; / a student problems book 
•^1; a teacher's edition of the student problenr>^ book 
ik-; a set of spirit master Review Questions 

jK'.) ' In addition there are audio-visual materials for each level. At both Level 1 and 2 these include three 
; . i . records or five cassettes;at Level 3, twelve filmstrips and six cassettes or records with an accompanying 
scrlptbook; at Levels 4, 5 and 6 a Social Science Satellite Kit for each level. Each Satellite Kit contains 
f^':'- multiple copies of each of 36 booklets of readings, together with an answer booklet. 
The themes at different levels are: 

Level 1 — Families 

Levels - T'eighbourhoods 

fV- Level 3 - Cities 

j^V: Level 4 -> Regions of the United States 

■ Level 5 — The Arnerican Way of Life 

r *'* L«».'8l 6 — Regions of the World 

if. ■ The materials are published by S.R.A., Henley-on-Thames, Oxon RG9 1 EW, and the cost of a specimen 
: set is approximately £10 per level. The cost of the audio-visual elements and Satellite Kits is 
approximately £1 1 at Level 1 and Level 2, £100 at Level 3 and £45 at Levels 4, 5 and 6. 

•^ r 3. Rationale and Objectives 

, If children are able to make sense of their rapidly changing world and to adapt to a future which 
cannot be easily predicted, they must be introduced to the ideas and the skills of the social sciences at 
ati early aye. Pupils arc encouraged to reflect on their own experience of "social reality" and to 
develop skills of asking questions, gathering information, forming conclusions and making decisions so 
that they may identify the order in an apparently order less world. 
: At Level 1 pupils should be able to percieve order and harmony which "makes life better for everyone" 
both now and in the future as a consequence of family living. Level 2, Neighbourhoods, is concerned 
to identify problems within the pupils' own neighbourhoods and to develop a commitment to the 
{ neighbourhood. Level 3 introduced pupils to urban problems in order that they may be better able to 
cope with them. Level 4 introduces pupils to the main characteristics of different Regions of the 
United States in the hope that they may identify, understand and help solve the problems of the 
region. Level 5 is concerned with values and beliefs associated with the pursuit of democratic ideals 
and, in Regions of the World, the student is introduced to characteristics of world regions and the 
notion of conflict and conflict resolution. 

4* Content 

■ Each level is based upon four main themes: 

systems analysis 
' research 
space and time 
. career development 

. 'Families' studies the nature of the family unit, roles within the family, children g;'owing up and 
. individuals at work. In particular in encourages children to reflect on their own experiences and 
■ identifies problems of growing up. 
I'l^f 'Neighbourhoods' identifies different types of neighbourhood, their economic, political and social 
■ff organisation, and the roles and institutions found within them. 



'Cities' deals with the nature of a city, the people within it, how it came to be there, the problems it 
faces and what it may be like in the future. Two American cities are used as case studies. 
'Regions of the United States' identifies the influence of 'nature, man's work, culture, government and" 
common problems'. 

The American Way of Life' follows the developing social organisation of the United States from the 
early settlers through significant events in American history to the current situation and encourages 
students to speculate on the future. 

'Regions of the World' goes beyond conventional geography and an examination of physical, political 
economic and cultural rn-^ions. It examines international co-operation through business and politics, 
internatiUiial conflict and its resolution and the balance of man and hi? environment in the world 
' at large. I 

5. Methodology 

The Teacher's Resource Guides contain a variety of suggested strategies in addition to the specific 
instructions which are presented as flowcharts. The flowcharts identify the main ideas, contbnt. 
activities and materials and thus provide a 'safe' framework. The possible range of methods include 
role play, drama, discussion^ field surveys, map work, project folders, small group work, simulations, 
visits and creative work in art and music. 

6. Conditions for Implementation 

Each theme lasts for one school year and is intended to follow ih^the sequence prescribed. The pupils 
depend more heavily upon reading skills in the last three themes. 

A good background in the disciplines underpinning the course is clearly an advantage though not 
essential with the support provided through the Teacher's Resource Guides. The course does lend itself 
to co-operative teaching in an open plan situation. 

7. Evaluation 

Duplicate spirit masters of review questions are available at each level. 



11. "GEOGRAPHY IN AN URBAN AGE" 
(High School Geography Project) 
Analysed by Charles Townley 

t. Introduction 

This project was developed between 19^i1 and 1970 under the directorship of William Pattison, 
Nicholas Helburn and Dana Kurfman. It was initially sponsored by the Association of American 
Geographers and received its main funding from the National Science Foundation and the Ford 
foundation. It is a one year multi-media course for students in the 16-19 age range, but could be 
successfully implemented at any stage of secondary schooling. Founded in the discipline of geography 
it is essentially an interdisciplinary course which uses concepts from other disciplines including' 
Economics, Politics and Sociology. 

2. Product Characteristics 

The materials are divided into six units of which the first, "Geography of Cities" is the most expensive 
and, in many ways, the key to the six units. The others are: 

Unit 2 Manufacturing and Agriculture 
. Unit 3 Cultural Geography 
Unit 4 Political Processes 
Unit 5 Habitat and Resources 
Unit 6 Japan 

All the materials are obtainable from Collier-Macmillan, 35 Red Lion Square, London WC1R 4SG. 
The units may be purchased and used separately. In each unit the students' materials comprise one 
Student Resources book and one Student Manual workbook. Unit 1 contains, in addition, a map 
packet and the current cost per student is £2.70. The cost of student materials for Unit 2 is £1.70, 
for Unit 3 £0.85, for Unit 4 £0.75, for Unit 5 £1 .40 and for Unit 6 £0.90. There is a Teacher's Guide 
for each unit costing between £0.60 and £1.15. Each unit also has a Teacher's Materials Kit which 
accommodates a class of 30 and contains all the materials for this activity centred programme. 



The Teacher's Materials Kits contain:— 



A Teacher's Guide, a transparency pack, a "New Orleans and Vicinity" map, 15 stereo- 
viewers, 4 "Portsville" Modulex map boards, 4 "Portsville" activity sets, 3 tablets of maps 
and data sheets, 6 sheets of statistical data on Chicago and one each of the pupil materials. 
Cost: £180.00 + £12.00 V.A.T. 

A Teacher's Guide, a transparency pack, 2 records, a "Game of Farming" and one each of 

the student materials. 

Cost: £42.00 +C3.20V.A.T. 

A Teacher's Guide, a transparency pack; an activity tablet, 2 filmstrips and one each of 
the student's material.. 
Cost: £11.40 + £0.73 V.A.T. 

A Teacher's Guide, a transparency pack, a set of Newspaper Reprints, a set of game sheets. 
2 tablets of "Role Profiles" and one each of the student's materials. 
Cost: £30.00 + £1.92 V.A.T. 

A Teacher's Guide, a transparency pack, a record, 8 sets of Data Sheets, a set of "Role 
Profiles", 3 sets of readings, l5 sets of maps and one each of the student's materials. 
Cost: £30.00 + £2.24 V.A.T. 

A Teacher's Guide, a filmstrip "A Comparison: Japan and North America'*, a transparency 
pack and a Student Resources book. 
Cost: £7.20 + £0.52 V.A.T. 



3. Rationale and Objoctivos 
This "new" geography involves a shift in focus 'from reading, lecturing, memorising and test'taking 
to involving group activities, role-playing games, model building, and discussion'. It involves students 
in enactive learning through inquiry and analysis with an emphasis on conceptual thinking. 'The 
programme purposefully focuses on a settlement theme. It encourages the student to investigate the 
many reasons why things people and events have developed where they are rather than in some 
other place'. 

The main aim of the course is to develop in the students knowledge of concepts and cognitive skills 
to enable them to generalise and to think abstractly. 

4. Content 

The course is based on four traditions of geography teaching but affords scope to extend into other 
areas of social science. The traditions or mapping, location and movement, area studies, the man-land 
tradition and the physical v*eography tradition provide a basts for moving out into other social science 
areas to examine economic and political activities like decision rr,aking. 

Unit 1 Includes the study of city location and growth. New Orleans, city shape and structure, 
Portsville, size and spacing of cities and cities with special functions. It provides for the early 
development of basic skills such as mapping and the use of charts and models, and involves the 
students in building a city on their own. 

Unit 2 Includf/s a decision-making role play in which- the class decides where to locate a metal 
fabricating plant (Metfab). In another activity students play the role of farmers In selecting crops at 
d'ifterer»t times. The unit compares agriculture in Costa Rica, Poland and the U.S.A. and raises the 
problem of hunger around the world. 

Unit 3 explores cultural relativity via slides, maps and student activities, while role-playirig exercises 
feature prominer^tly in Unit 4. Here students face the problems of legislators and citizens in an 
imaginary state, disturbing government funds, reorganising political districts and analysing metro- 
politan government in London. 

Unit 5 examines the interaction of man and his natural environment through a variety of activities, 
while Unit 6, Japan, is the one regional unit in the course. This unit compares traditional and modern 
aspects of 'Japanese growth over the last hundred years. 

5. Methodology 

Teaching methods are ouuined in the Teacher's Guides and encourage enactive learning on the part of 
the student. A wide variety of activities and learning situations are swrj^'osted including map reading, 
field surveys, simulation games, role playing activities, decision makino exercises, case studies and 
small group discussions. The teacher is more of a consultant and facilitotor, 

6. Conditions for Implementation 

Although designed to be implemented in one year with the 16-19 age group, the rationale behind the 
course and *he open-ended nature of many of the materials and the tjctlvities make It suitable for use 
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Unit 1 

Unit 2 
Unit 3 
Unit 4 
Unit 5 
Unite 



with other groups Jn the secondary school, either whole or in part. Experience of teaching geography^ 
Of a good geographical background is useful though not essential. 

|. 7/ Evaluation 

Evaluation data from the U.S. indicate growth in students' knowledge of geography; increased student 
interest and enjoyment on the part of both teachers and students. 
..' The Teach ar's Guide to eacii unit enumerates objectives for that unit and suggests methods of 
evaluation. These include essay and multiple choice questions which are provided in the Guide, and 
observation and notat>or. of student behaviour in the classroom. 



12. THE SHELTER YOUTH EDUCATION PROGRAMME 
"HOUSING AND YOU" 
Analysed by Julie Hawkins and Liz Wilson 

; 1. Introduction 

"Housing and You" was first published in 1972 by the Shelter Youth Education Prograni/ne as an 
up-to-date information service on housing rather than a curriculum. The entire finar.cing and 
production of this 'study pack' has been undertaken by Shelter and has been tested throughout the 
^ : country by schools and Colleges of Further Education. Additional services to suppletnent the 'study 
pack' include Youth Education Officers, a blue-print for Young Housing Conferences and an annual 
. updatihg service. 

, 2. Product Characteristics 

The major characteristics of the -study pack' are as follows: Fir.<;tly, three teachers folders concen- 
trating upon different aspects of the housing siutation in Britain. The first folder "Home Sweet Home" 
dealt with bad housing, its environment, the effect on the inhabitants, housing law and housing 
administration. The second folder *'Yesterdav, Today and Tomorrow" includes a short survey of 
housing, the work of the Local Authority, Govv?rnme.it and Voluntsry bodies, and new developments. 
The third folder "Home of Your Own" deals wtth the diffe/ent types of tenure available, laws relating 
to them and the procedures of buying a house 
The folders are accompanied by: 

(a) graded worksheets for average and belcw average abitity students and are directly related to the 
c;:'*uent of the teachers folders. 

(b) Teachers notes. 

(c) Posters with notes for discussion. 

(d) Simulation Tenement. 

(e) Resource Lists, e.g. Film and Book Lists. 

The total cost is £7.50 which includes subscription for one year to an updating service and for the 
Bulletin magazine. After the initial year a subsequent annual subscription of £1 entitles you to receive 
the Bulletin for cne year and for an extra 50p the updating service. Further copies of the worksheets 
are available for 1p each. 

This 'study pack' is designed for flexibility and subsequently can be used for all age levels, however, 
we recommend using it with students over 14 years of age. 

3. Rationale and Objectives 

The implicit objec^^'ves f re firstly, to create greater understanding of the current housing problem and 
its effect on ordinary ptrople's lives: secondly, and more positively, to indicate that there are ways the 
individual can combat |>oor housing conditions; thirdly, flexibility and the capacity to supplement 
other resource materials; fourthly, pupil involvement, e.g. finding out for themselves by visiting 
relevant agencies. 

4. Content 

Each folder is divided into 7 or 8 sections which can be treated sepi^rately or mixed. The inclusion of 
songs, poems, photographs and posters adus authenticity to the tex*:. The choice of practical work at 
the end of each topic enco';rages the student to show initiative and encourages the development of 
research skills. 

5. Methodology 

The principle methodology is centred on resource based learning, including simulation, fact finding, 
interviews, visits, books and films. It is also designed to generate group discussion using films, posters, 

M S. 



poems, songs, information contained in the study foJders and questions on the worksheets. 
The role of the teacher can be directive or non-directive according to the situation. The teacher can 
draw on one of the Shelter's four Youth Education Officers to speak on housing as required. Shelter 
also provides a blue-print for Youth Conferences which the teacher can use. 

6. Conditions for Implementation 

It is best used by a teacher with s<.icial science background and is most suited to older students, i>e. 
over 14 years of ago. Due to the content of the worksheets the location of the school is important, this 
is because the worksheets involve visits to aqencies, such as Rent Tribunals and Citizens Advice 
Bureaus etc. which are normally located in the larger towns. Teachers may, however, design their own 
worksheets, or only use part of the existing ones. For the most effective use of this 'study pack* the 
co-operation of other members of staff and the headmaster/mistress would be an advantage. 

7. Evaluation 

This 'study pack' is based on constant feedback from the students in the form of discussion, prose and 
poetry writings, fact finding missions and drama. 

This is a very well worked out programme on liousing but a criticism is the over use of research 
methods, e.g. visiting agencies connected with housing; however, this is offset by its flexibility and 
good design in that the teacher can use hor/his own resource materials to supplement or replace parts 
of the 'study pack'. ^ 
The low cjst of this 'study pack' makes it a worthwhile addition to any social studies departments 
resources, particularly as up-to-date info^'mation is available. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEXTBOOK REVIEWS 



LIST OF BOOKS REVIEWED 



FOR G.C.E. ANDC5.E. 
by Frank Riseves and Roland Meighan 

The Auction of textbooks listed here has been 
■ raviewe^in.the main, by University of Birmingham 
post-graolrate certificate of education students, but 
foT more comprehensive coverage, the text has 
been extended with the help of practising teachers. 
Although we think most of the better known 
V English texts are included, it is still by no means 
complete. Publishers are invited to send us copies 
, 0^^ books omitted for review in a later edition. The 
; PGCE stu^iants' reviews tend to be positive, or at 
' least constructive in thuir criticism, while the 
practising teachers' are much more negative. Both 
groups, however, are eminently practical in their 
assessnrtent of books' teaching potential. The text 
book is only ever seen as an aid to the teaching 
situation and a very circumscribed one at that. 

We thought that thie review;- would confirm our 
intuitive common-sense belief that all sociology 
textbooks were the same - and some a little 
poorer than others. After readina through the 
reviews twice, this belief has become markedly 
more salient. A rich and controversial discipline 
somehow becomes transmogrified into a routine 
of received wisdom on the family, education, 
work, etc. There are so few surprises, so ftw 
challenges to the intellect or to the emotions. 
Sonr^e of the new sociology of family, generated 
by the feminist movement, current debates on the 
nature of - social class, for example, indicate 
; sociology's creative potential. But at school and 
college level, sociology is 5een as something to be 
learnt, rather than lived. 

Does the homegeneity ot the books result from 
the stultifying effect of a centralised examination 
system, imposing a uniformity of syllabus on staff, 
students and authors, alike? Partly, we think, but 
the need to gain acceptance for a ney\ suoject in 
conservative school environments may have 
curtailed the sociologist's sense of adventure, if 
indeed it still exists, aftt* three years on the 
receiving end at university or college. "Problem- 
atisation", to borrow Freire's expression, is not 
easily achieved, and most of the time, we have 
enough problems Just getting by as teachers. This 
is where the textbook comes in as a useful teaching 
aid, of course. But is it? When a student is heard to 
say "That was a fantastic book: I couldn't put it 
down*', then we may have discovered a successful 
textbook. Yet with all their knowledge of the 
social world, the authors of sociology textbooks 
vyoujd do well to apprentice themselves to popular 
fiction writers or comic strip artists, in order to 
learn how to capture students' interest for the 
printed word. Sociology is still an ugly academic 
brute, keeping its distance under the mis- 
apprehension that this will augment its dignity. 
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BUTTERWORTH. E and WEIR, 0 {ed.) 
The Sociology of Modern Britain, Fontana. 

CARPENTER. O.M. and RUDDIMAN. K.W. 
Looking at Society, Pitman 

COOTES. R.(ed ) 

Longman Social Science Series, Longman 
COTGROVE. S 

The Science of Society, George Allen and Unwin 

RAMBLING, C. and MATTHEWS, P. 
Human Society, Macmillan Education 

HEASMAN, K. 

The Study of Society, George Allen and Unwin 
HURO,G 

Human Societies, Routledge & Kegan Paul 

NOBBS, J., HINE, B.,and FLEMMING M. 
Sociology, Macmillan Education 

NORTH, P.J. 

People in Society, Longman 

O'DONNELL, G. 

*. no Human Web, John Murray 

SCOTSON. J. 

Introducing Socibty, Routledge St Kegan Paul 
SELFE,P.L. 

Sociology, Thomas Nelson and Sons 
SERGEANT. G. 

A textbro : of Sociology, Macmill^jn 

SUGARMAN,B. 
Sociology, Heinemann 

THOMPSON, J. 

Sociology for Schools, Hutchinson 
WILKINS, EJ. 

Introduction to Sociology, Macdonald & Evans 
WORSLEY. P. 

Introducing Sociology, Penguin Educational 

(We .':ar,not guarantee that book prices given in the 
following reviews are currently correct - Editors) 
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me. 
Vmoiote we, 

Ancient Chinese Proberb 

THE TABA PROGRAMME IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

A primary and middle school social science scries developed by 
Or Hilda Taba and her teacher associates to prepare children for 
living in the real world, a world of people trying to solve prob- 
lems in different ways, using the resources available to them. 
Th** pupils' books are written in the form of stories, many of 
them involving real peop'e and their families. By involving the 

children in real-life situations, the teacher can guide them to use 

the Information gained to help themselves. 

The teachers* guides contain the entire pupils* book, together 

with comprehensive background philosophy, teaching notes and 

numerous project suggestions. 

For further details and our complete Taba brochure, please write 

ADDISON-WESLEY 
PUBLISHERS LIMITED 

West End House, 11 Hills Place, London Wl R 2LR 
Telephone: 01-734 8817 
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TITLE: The SociOfogy of Modern Britain. An 
Introductory Reader 

EDITORS: Eric butterwoah and David Weir 

PUBLISHER: Fontana/Coninb 

cost: £1.25 (paperback) 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1970 

TARGET GROUP: Adutt beginners in university 

extra mural, and professional cnurses. Also GCE A 

level students. 

The purpose is to introduce a range of topics 
and approaches with a balance between what is 
descriptive and what is analytical and conceptual. 
A chapter on values is included in order to 
promote discussion. 

The content is divided into chapters under the 
headings: Family, Community Sr-ciaiisation, Work, 
Class, Power and Values. Each chapter has between 
four and eight readings and a general introduction. 
Readings dealing v^\th similar material provide 
links between chapters in order to prevent each 
chapter being treated as a separate entity and cross- 
reference between readings in different chapters 
are given in the introductions to facilitate 
comparisons. 

The different articles demonstrate the variety 
of methods and styles of sociological enquiry and 
writing. They include survey-reports, observations, 
governmental reports and also articles designed to 
state a point of view or promote discussion. Many 
of the social problems of Britain today 'aro high- 
lighted but on the whole there is a tendency only 
to describe and to avoid controversial statements, 
except perhaps in the chapter on Values, which is 
designed to promote discussion. The book is very 
easy to read and most articles are written in an 
every-day language without too much sociological 
jargon. Detailed footnotes and references found in 
many of the original texts have been omitted and 
instead tt^ere is, at the very end of the book, a list 
of references for each chapter, but an index is 
missing altogether. There are no pictures and few 
diuoroms. The print is small and there are hardly 
any biank spaces. You get a lot of reading for your 
money, but it also means that this reader is less 
u^f ji for younger students. A more comparative 
approach, instead of the exclusive interest in 
British society (there are only two articles 
comparing Britain with USA) would, perhaps, have 
helped to raise questions about sociological 
theories, and a less conservative view of family and 
relationships would definitely have been an 
advantage. But, on the whole, this is quite an 
enjoyable book to read and should be useful in 
combination with discussion-groups and seminars, 
as well as for individual study. 

Marianne Kjellgrcn 



TITLE: Looking at Society 

AUTHORS: D.M. Carpenter and K W. Ruddimnn 
PUBLISHER: Pitman 
COST: £1 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1971 

TARGET GROUP: GCE 0 level students. Gencrat 

Studies students. 

This book is directed towards an O* level 
audience and covers some aspects of sociclogy and 
social and world problems. 

There is very little attempt to stimulate 
discussion or deal with problems of attitude and 
emotion. Material is presented in a somewhat dry 
manner, and as accepted knowledge. 

Content is reasonably adequate in some areas, 
although rather generalised. A serious limitation is 
the complete absence of nny consideration of 
.:ontlict, social stratification, and power *- apait 
from governmental processes and pressure groups. 
Social class is referred to in the 3i3Ction on education 
but neither put in any theoretical context, nor 
defined or discussed in any way. Work and leisure 
are not dealt with adequately, although the 
economic system is briefly described. , 

Visual materia! consists of diagrams' and 
statistics (ten). The diagrams tend to illustrate 
organisational structures, e.g. of the UN. and do 
not add much to the generally routine appearance 
of the book. 

A certain number of specialist terms are used 
and defined, but rarely indexed. There is in- 
adequate coverage of concepts and no glossary is 
provided. Certain terms/concepts are not 
considered, for exr^mpla — deviance, status, 
secularisation, poverty, class — all of which would 
be necessary for an odequctc approach to the '0' 
level paper. At times the language is syntactically 
difficult using terms which have not previously 
been explained or defined. 

Each chapter may be used as a unit although 
there is some cross-referencing. As a rule, however, 
insufficient links are made between different areas 
of the syllabus. 

Questions at the end of the chapter are mixed, 
the examination questions tending to be out of 
date and others taking a very general, rather than 
analytical, form. 

The discussion of the nature of society and its 
study is brief 'and there is no consideration of 
sociological methods of research. Although a book 
list is provided, relevant sociological research is 
neither mentioned nor summarised. 

As a textbook for A.E.B. 'D' level, this book is 
inadequate owing to the serious omissions of 
substantave areas. It suggests moic of a social 
studies approach. In general it is unstirnulating 
in design and. layout and does not explore a variety 
of perspectives. The main approach appears to be 
simplrstically functional which possibly accounts 
for the omission of deviance (altincugh crime is 
considered), social class and poverty. 

This book is not particularly adequate even for 
reference and cannot be recommended for the 
present AEB 'D' level syllabus. Helen Reynolds 
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TITLE: Longman Social Science Series 

SERIES EDITOR; R. Cootes (Each booklet has a 

different author) 

PUBLISHER: Lon&man 

COST: 75p - 95o per booklet 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: Series I - 1974. 

Series II — 1975, Series III — stil) in preparation 

TARGET GROUP: CSE Students in the Social 

Sciences or General Studies students working at a 

similar level in further education. 

The L.S.fS.S. is a t^ree-part series; for the 
purpose of this review I have taken a samph of 
Series I and II. Series I consists of fcur b9oks. 
'The Family", "Products and Trade ", "British 
Government" and "Enquiring about Society". 

The rationale behind Series I is to introduce 
readers to basic concepts, approaches, methods of 
enquiry, and sources of information available in 
the Social Sciences. The choice of titles for Series I 
is obviously an attempt to provide topics from 
sociology, economics and politics. Series II consists 
of specific topics, some of which develop out of 
themes touched on in Series I. Series II consists of 
titles such as: "Education and Scciety". "Social 
Services", "World Inequality". "Women and 
.Society" and others. Series II booklets are much 
shorter and more "topic specific" than Series I 
booklets. Series III (unavailable as yet) will consist 
of a series of illustrated booklets dealing with 
sociology, politics and economics as and when they 
arise. It is also maintained that 10-12 titles will be 
produced each year to supplement Series I and 1 1 
with up-to-date information. 

SERIES I 

I have selected "The Family" publication from 
Series I for an e aluation of this series. This topic is 
divided into tt.ree parts. Firstly, there is an 
Introduction entitled ".*jlan — A Social Animal". 
This is a good introduction and starts from very 
basic propositions, such as the fact that humans 
live in groups. From these basic propositions, 
concepts such as "culture" and "socialisation" 
are arrived at. The rest of the book is divided into 
two parts. The first part deals with "family and 
socier/" and considers such aspects as "forms of 
the family". "Alternatives to the family" and 
'The Effects of Industrialisation on the Family". 
The second part is entitled "7he Life Cycle of the 
Family in Britain" and concerned itself with issues 
such as courtship and marriage, divorce, and old 
people, ard by way of conclusion. "Social Change 
and the Family". 

This book (taken as being representative of 
-Series I) not only providei a good deal of inform- 
ation about the "family" and its interaction with 
the wider society, but also provides a good intro- 
duction to various sociological concepts such as 
culture and socialisation. There isalso an interesting 
section which points out the relationship between 
common sense and sociology. 

The use of visual material is very good indeed 
and the diagrams ;jnd graphs employed are very 
clear and easy to .nderstand. There has obviously 



been particular attention given to the use of 
language as it is of a very clear and straijhtf^jrward 
nature. When "technical" term* are used, they are 
printed in bold type and can be "looked up" in 
the glossary at the back of the book. There is also 
a very useful inclusion at the end of each major 
section called "To write, discuss and find out", 
which could provide usef'.l stimuli for further 
study and/or discussion. The book as a whole is 
well structured and follows a logical and easy-to- 
follow sequence of topics. 

0 

SERIES II 

This series deals with particular subjects. The 
two I have looked at are "Ed^ication and Society" 
and "The Social Services". The Social Services 
booklet begins with a brief outline of the inception 
of development of the social services in Britain. 
The remainder of the booklet deals with areas with 
which the social services are concerned, such as 
health, housing and social security, There is also a 
brief discussion of the social services that exist in 
other European countries. This particular booklet 
(and by extension the series) is more concerned 
with the transmission of information rather than 
with a discussion of concepts or types of <)nquiry. 
However, it does deal quite well with attitudes 
toward the social ^^irvices and manages to occupy a 
"neutral" position in doing so. Again, the use of 
visual material is excelleni and the !3y-out of the 
booklet is good. There is also the "Write, discuss 
and find out" section as well as suggestions for 
further study. The "Social Services" booklet is an 
adequate approach to, and coverage of. the subject, 
which is itself relatively welt defined and delineated. 
However the "Education and Society" booklet 
suffers from the extensiveness of thu subject and 
what is included in the booklet is obviously highly 
selective. The aspects of education dealt with are, I 
think, quite interesting. Issues such as "Class and 
Educational Opportunity" and 'The Control of 
Education" are of particular interest. Aoain. the 
booklet is well presented and makes very got^d use 
of diagrams. 

The Series as a whole is very good from the 
point of view of the presentation and design of 
the various booklets. The degree of difficulty 
of the tanguugs ond concepts is well suited to its 
intended target group However, the seri<;s deals 
with the various social sciences without attempt- 
ing either to integrate the various disciplines in 
some way or to point out the difference between 
the modes of enquiry. Whether one could abstract 
from the series solely sociological issues, for 
example, is open to doubt. In fairness to the 
designers of the series, it is made explicit that the 
series is not intended as a complete. Self-contained 
course. The actual use of the series, or parts of the 
series, therefore, remains open to interpretation. 
Tony Perry 
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TITLE: The Science of Society 

AUTHOR: Stephen Cotgrove 

PUBLISHER: George Allen and Unwin (Minerva 

Series) 

COST: £1.50 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: First edition 1967, 
revised 1972 

TARGET GROUP: GCE A level (and also O level) 
students 

The publishers say of this book that "the up- 
dating and revision of 'Science and Society' should 
ensure its continuance as one of the most widely 
adopted texts in schools, colleges and universities", 
and indeed it is clear from the outset that this 
book !3 intended as a "standard text" so character* 
istic of an exam-orientated education system. In 
fact the book performs the function of a standard 
text more than adequately but surely also begs the 
question of whether such textbooks are the best 
means of introducing students to the study of 
society. 

The book itself is arranged in three sections, an 
introductory chapter on the sctence of society, 
followed by a section on the social system with 
chaptors covering the family, the educational 
system, the economic system and occupations, the 
poUtic4»( system, and culture and society; the final 
section covers social processes with chapters on 
social differentiation and stratification, interaction 
and organisation, and order and change. 
.... Chapters a^e not loo heavily sequential and 
could probably be taught in any cder without 
causing any undue problems to the student. At 
the end of each chapter there is a "discussion" on 
its content.; Since the averaje length of these 
discussions i's two pages, one feels they could have 
been termed "summing up" since they will be 
instantly recognised by experienced examiners as 
the equivalent of the final, non-con^mi- jl para- 
graph of an exam answer. It is indeed a strange idea 
that a sub-heading "discussion" should be needed 
in a sociology textbook. Surely in sociology, if in 
no other subject, discussion is the very life-blood 
of the subject, an integjsi part of the content, and 
not something which can, in some way, be set 
apart from the presemation of the "factual" 
material. 

The author claims that the book places 
emphasis on imparting the sociological perspective 
rathor than conveying a mass of faciual information 
(a worthy aim). The student is helped with the 
sociological vocabulary of technical terms in 
contexts which indicate their meaning and also by 
their italicisation when they a^e first used. 

Cotgrove sums up the problem of this textbook 
when he says that (social) "science like other 
intellectual activities can be exciting" but that "it is 
not easy to preserve this excitement in an intro- 
ductory text". Indeed my major criticism of this 
book is that it is extremely difficult to imaging this 
"introductory" text stimulating the student's 
interest in the study of society, or inr.leed enticing 
the student to read many of the book listed in 
comprehensive bibliographies at the end of each 



chapter and in the numerous footnotes. The author 
claims that the book offers a systematic framework 
to which wider reading can be related, but one 
feels that it fails in what is perhaps Ihe mora 
immediate aim of an "introductc. /" textbook; 
that of stimulating the student to undertake wioer 
reading in the first place. 

Cotgrove does not believe that an introductory 
text should be preoccupied wivh current intellectual 
fashions since he feels that it will then become as 
dated as yesterday's newspaper. However, one way 
in which topicality can be saved from obsolescence 
in Cotgrove's view is to relate contemporary issues 
to larger themes. Thus he says that debates about 
permissiveness .^nd women's lib are as old as 
society itself, in so l«r as they are perennial themes 
of philosophy and social thought. One might, of 
course, suggest that yesterday's newspaper could 
prove a more stimulating introduction to the study 
of society than a three hundred page textbook, but 
that is to pose a broader question of the role of 
social science in the school. 

I feel that the majority of students see this 
book as an exam tex. vfith chapters covering the 
main areas of the syllrbos, and thus as a body of 
knowledge to be digested and regurgitated in 
examinations. They do not see it as an introduction 
to what shoi^ld be a stimulating subject. However, 
if one's priinary aim is to see o/>e's students success- 
ful in examinations, then 'The Science of Society" 
is a fine textbook; it explains concepts clearly and 
simply (although a few more diagrams would have 
helpud) so that they are capable of being grasped 
(or memorised) by most students wi*Hout too 
much effort. 

Cotgrove's book proves extremely useful to 
many students, who do not have a very clear grasp 
of, or much interest in, sociology, when the time 
for exams comes around. 'The Science of Society" 
surely deserves to be described as a "classic" text- 
book if only for the fact that for good exam results 
many students are still being told to "just read; 
Cotgrove". Bob Stapley 



TITLE: Human Society 

AUTHORS: Christine Hambling and Pauline 
Matthews 

PUBLISHER: Macmillan Education 
COST: ei.90 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1974 

TARGET GROUP: Not explicitly stated, but most 

appropriate for the 14 to 16 year age group 

The main purpose of this textbook is to create 
a basic understanding through a social science 
perspective. In this respect I believe the book will 
have a fair amount of success. It makes a clear 
attempt to explain concepts; it encourages the 
reader to empathise with other cultures by the way 
it introduces the reader to, e.g. the Eskimo culture; 
it Drovides large quantities of information white at 
the same time it is designed to stimulate the reader 
to investigate througn project work and discussion 
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and, thereby, to come to a deeper understanding of 
the issues which the book raises. 

The textbook was only published in 1974 so 
one would expect it to be reasonably up to date. 
On the whole the language is ke^t simple without 
being patronising, and major points and concepts 
aire usefully emphasised by the use of various types 
of print, e.g. concepts are distinguished by heavy 
black print. Particularly useful, and fairly unusual 
in a textbook for this age range, is the number of 
studies quoted, and the noticeable research under- 
taken before writing this text. This is made evident 
by the number of different discussion points put 
forward on each topic, for example, in chapter 9 
"Soci2\ Problems and the Individual". 

That having been said, however, it was dis- 
appointing to find value judgements in the book 
and somewhat biased interpretations. This was 
particularly evident when it came to overtly 
political areas, e.g. the role of Lenin in the Russian 
Revolution, and the writings of Karl Marx. It is a 
shame that in an oth<»r/v(se useful textt?ook subtle 
political positions are taken which leave it wide 
open to the criticisms ot most school textbooks, 
t.e« that they are tools to maintain the status quo. 
Also the correctness of certain points are open to 
debate, as in chapter 6, where it says that a family 
cannot exist unless there are children ('What 
constitutes a family?*') There were also small 
elements of sexism in ihe language, although this 
was not consistent throughout the book. It is 
important that a teacher is aware of these elements 
so that they may be corrected. Also, on the 
question of the Labour Party's ideology the 
authors say that the Labour Party wants people to 
be treated as equal, regardless of race, colour, 
religion or class, but the authors do not mention 
sex, which, given Labour Party policy on sex 
discrimination, is an important omission. 

One of the most praiseworthy features of the 
book was the authors' use of maps, diagrams, 
charts, graphs and photographs (colour and black 
and white) to illustrate points. This I feel is 
particularly important in holding the reader's 
attention. Overall, the content was interesting and 
well presented. 

The design and layout of the book indicates 
that the authors have thought carefully about the 
role of the textbook and see it as more than just 
an information "machine". In many respects, and 
obviously depending on how it is used, it could be 
viewed as part-way along a continuum with text' 
books at one end and stimulus packs at the other, 
because at the end of each chapter there are 
suggestions for project work, further discussion, 
> books for pupils and teacher, films, and que!;tio.ns 
on the past chapter (rather like a work sheet). The 
book appears to be designed so that a pupil can 
; work through it on his/her own. Furthermore, four 
films have been especially made to supplement the 
• tiBXtbook and these are on: 'The Family", "Urban 
: Renewal", "Conservation", and "Human Groups". 
; The book also has a list of useful addresses and a 
reasonably lengthy index. The chapters are 
V sequential, in the sense that the later chapters 



refer to the points discussed in previous chapters, 
but, nevertheless, they can be taken independently. 
Julie Hawkins 



TITLE: The Study of Society 
AUTHOR: Kathleen Heasman 
PUBLISHER: George Allen and Unwin 
COST: 95p 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1973 

TARGET GROUP: CSE Mode 3, GCE 0 level 

students. 

The author attempts an easy introduction to 
the study of society, worded in simple !anguage, 
and based on the '0' level sociology syllabus. The 
book (S written on an informative factual basis, 
adopting the straightforward, dogmatic, "this is", 
classic textbook approach. Heasman's attitudes and 
oprHinns are not overtly recognisable on first 
reading. However if one examines the book more 
closely a number of pointers appear lo show the 
direction of the author's opinions, e.g. on common 
law marriage: "some societies accept this sort of 
situation more willingly than others". 

This "some societies may do this, but we don't'* 
attitude occiirs on several occasions throughout 
the book, often when the author touches upon 
more controversial topics. This attitude and the 
factual approach of the book may discourage any 
discussion and thought, especially as the book is 
aimed at new recruits to sociology, whose prior 
experiences of the natural sciences and school in 
general may naturally inhibit any overt statements 
of thoughts, feelings and attitudes. It could well 
have been Heasman*s intention to try to keep 
dissent and discussion to a minimum as she has left 
some possibilities for debate in a small section 
hidden away at the end of the book. This section, 
which includes **things to do*', and recommend- 
ations bf a couple of reasonably stimulating oooks 
such as *'Cathy Come Home*' and "Animal Farm*', 
for each chapter of the book, has presumably been 
placed therff in order that thn I<ids who discover it 
are mainly under teacher direction. 'The Study of 
Society'* also gives a bibliography for teachers 
which is intended to give background reading to 
each chapter. 

The layout of the book follows exactly the 
A.E.B. '0' level syllabus topics and as such each 
chapter could be taken in isolation to others. 
However, the first chapter on society and how to 
study it provides answers to two most basic 
questions "What is sociology?" and "Why study it?*' 
and this must surely be taken first in any courses 
for people embarking on a study of sociology. 
Preceding the first chapter, Heasman has provided 
a glossary of sociological terms. Although some 
definitions are open to debate, the idea remains a 
good one, in that many students, especially in 
social science, use terms without fully under- 
standing their meaning. Concluding each chapter. 
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^ th6 author summarises the basic facts in a short 
.paraigraph. The casual reader, merely glancing 
;^th rough the summariei is given no stimulus to look 
: Into Ithe chapters in greater detail, tikowise no 
' stimulus is given to the moro serious reader further 
to ekplore the topic after reading the chapter. One 
major criticism of the book is the lack of imagin- 
ation used in the diagrams, illustrations and tabular 
presentations which are totally void of any visual 
impact. On the positive side, the language of the 
book is very appropriate as can be seen in glancing 
at the first paragraph of the first chapter: 'The 
study of society is concerned with people - men 
'"and women, boys and girls ..." 

The information in the book is to the best of 
my knowledge correct. The book quotes its f^urces 
of Information on statistics so these could be 
verified and up*dated. Most technical terms are 
defined in the glossary and misuse of such terms 
depends on the debate between conflicting 
definitions of them. Certainly technical terms were 
rarely used out of context, and the author's style 
was explicit in contrast to the continued use of 
baffling technical terminology in other books. 

Overall, the author achieves her stated objective 
of providing a basic, simple, introductory text that 
gives a grounding in the principles and concepts of 
sociology. However, whether the directive, no- 
nonsense style of presentation is the most 
appropriate to the population the book is aimed at, 
is a matter of opinion, which can only be resolved 
by the classroom use of the book. Mike Brown 



TITLE: Human Societies 
EDITOR: Geoffrey Hurd 
PUBLISHER: Routledge and Kegan Paul 
COST: £1.30 

DATE OFPUBLJCATION: 1973 
TARGET GROUP: Newcomers in sociology 

The book aims to introduce the reader to the 
complexities of human societies using a comparative 
and developmental approach to sociology. This is 
refreshing and reflects the interests of the nine 
writers who contributed tc me book. However, the 
concern for developing s'jch a perspective, with its 
emphasis on socio-histjrical context and inter- 
action between variable results in a failure to 
introduce the basic concepts and terms on which 
sociological investigation rests. The writers tend to 
''leap into" sociological analysis, leaving the new- 
comer to sociology grappling with the tools. The 
introductory chapter on sociology method is fairiy 
comprehensive but is not adequately followed up 
in later chapters. 

The book is divided into fourteen sections 
which could be taken in any order, although it 
must be assumed that the chapter on method 
precedes all other study. The subject matter is 
fairly standard, which suggests use in schools and 
colleges, but the presentation and language used 
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create barriers for learning. There are very few 
openings for discussion, much of the material being 
dealt with in a very "matter of fact" way. The 
chapters on economic and political aspects of 
social development appear merely descriptive, 
rather than analytical. Other chapters appear much 
more sociological; the chapters on industrial 
relations and professions, for example, are clearly 
using interactlonist perspective. 

Concepts are frequently introduced but are not 
followed up. Here, a glossary would have been 
useful, although definitions are frequently open to 
debate. Similarly, cross referencing would have 
provided useful links between chapters and 
extended the reader's knowledge of the use of 
particular terms. These factors, I feel, limit the use 
of the book to above average ability pupils over 16 
years. The language is fairly complex — sentences 
are long, contain many modifying clauses, difficult 
and abstract expressions and words which require 
a dictionary readily at hand. 

Ersch chapter culminates in additional reading 
list^- of varying complexity and detail. This is 
useful, but references to sociologists with differing 
viewpoints tend to be omitted. A set of discussion 
outlines or questions would also have been useful, 
as the text itself does little to stimulate discussion. 

The information is, as far as I know, correct 
and can be up-dated where the relevant sources are 
quoted. One of the major drawbacks of the book is 
its complete lack of visual material. The print is 
small and needs breaking up to give the reader a 
"rest". Admittedly, tables and the odd graph are 
included, but they do very little, if anything, to 
stimulate interest. The tables, in particular, are 
badly used. They are very detailed and in certain 
chapters (particularly the chapter on urbanisation) 
contain information that is badly outdated. There 
is also an inadequate use of sub-headings and 
spacings which makes reading the text an arduous 
task. The index appears comprehensive on the 
surface, but many of the concepts introduced in 
the text are omitted. 

All in all, this is a very disappointing book. 
With a little more thought to content and 
presentation, with the target group in mind,.tf)is 
could have developed into an exciting new intro- 
ductory textbook. Elizabeth Wilson 



TITLE: Sociology 

AUTHORS: Jack Nobbs. Bob Hine. Margaret 
Flemming 

PUBLISHER: Macmilfan Education 
COST: £2.95 

DATE'OF PUBLICATION: 1975 
TARGET GROUP: G.C.E. O level students 

In recent years there has been a rapid growth 
of Social Science teaching in schools (particularly 
GCE Sociology) but accompanied by a comparative 
lack of suitable texts with which to work. This 
book, written by three teachers, is one of several 



now being published in an attempt to overcome 
this problem, and is designed to introduce some of 
the principal concepts and methods of sociology at 
1 levH appropriate to pupils preparing for the GCE 
'0' level examination. 

The book aims to develop investigation skills 
through the exposition of research techniques and 
the provision of exercises encouraging practical 
Mork. In addition to the presentation of socio- 
logical concepts, an attempt is made to give a 
comprehensive account of the structure of British 
society, past and present, and to refer to other 
societies for comparative material. It is the authors' 
intention that the text, with its continuous 
::|u est ion-posing and accompanying illustrations, 
Mill stimulate the imagination and provoke further 
liiscussion. 

The book provides a digest of appropriate 
material in relevant areas of sociology, covering 12 
main themes: Approaches to the Study of Society, 
Social Differences, the Family, Education, 
Population, Communications and the Mass Media, 
Qovornment and Politics, the Welfare Society, the 
Economy and Employment, Social Control, Social 
Problems, and the Individual and Society. Most of 
these themes are well documented and provide 
invaluable background material for further study. 
However, some of the contents in the first section, 
Particularly the concepts of social system and 
social structure, are vaguely defined and require 
greater elaboration. Since the book encourages 
students "to obtain and e/aluate information for 
themselves" by suggesting various project work,'^ 
the principal methods of sociological investigation 
^ould have been described in greater detail. 

The text is impressively supported by visual 
material, including photographs, diagrams, 
:artoons and statistical tables. These visual aids 
lelp add meaning to the text, and are specifically 
designed to arouse the reader's feelings and 
stimulate further discussion. lEven the picture on 
the cover depicting the marriage between a couple 
from different social backgrounds, provides a good 
stimulus for discussion on social class and status). 
The language used in the book is appropriate for 
the 15 to 16 age group, and abstract concepts are 
described in relatively simple terms, reinforcect by 
:oncrete examples within the students' own field 
3f experience, whenever possible. 

Although most of the information contained in 
the text is accurate, some details have been over> 
simplified. For example, this statement appears on 
3age 206: "Discontented workers from Europe 
turned to extreme political movements, such as 
fascism and communism and World War !l was the 
result". Not only have the causes of the war been 
3ver-simplified, but also there is no attempt to 
Jescribe the meaning of the terms fascism and 
communism. Nevertheless, the book only purports 
to provide a very general introduction to the major 
ireas of sociology and recommendations for. 
Further reading are made in each section. The 
luthors have tried to remain as objective as 
x}ssibie in their account of the structure of society 
[particularly in the "Social Problems" section) to 



allow the reader to formulate his own opinions on 
certain issues. A major criticism of the section 
on the Economy and Employment, however, is the 
fact that it only mentions the Capitalist economy 
and neglects other systems of organising production^ 
The information is reasonably up>to-date, but as is 
the case with so many textbooks, contents become 
outdated so quickly, and recent developments in 
areas such as race relations and abortion, fail to be 
mentioned. This emphasises the fact that the book 
should not be used to the detriment of other 
sources of learning. 

The general format followed has been that of 
sections, units, topics, exercises, and questions 
from recent GCE 'D' level papers. After the first 
section on "Approaches to the Study of Society" 
has been read, the book can be used in any order, 
with the last section providing a brief summary of 
the previous chapters. New concepts are written in 
italics, and appear in a glossary at the end of each 
section, and important facts, such as the defining 
characteristics of a social phenomenon, are 
concisely summarised in small print to aid the 
reader. In addition, the list of contents and index 
are clear and easy to use. As previously stated, the 
text is well supported by illustrations of varying 
type and purpose, which enhance the value of the 
written material. Dverall, the design and layout of 
the book aid comprehension and make it useful for 
quick reference and revision purposes. 

Provided it is not over-used and is regarded as a 
source of background information leading to 
further study, the book is a very helpful intro- 
duction to some of the major areas of sociology. 
Bobbie Davcy 



TITLE: People in Society: An Introduction to 
Sociology 

AUTHDR: P.J. North 
PUBLISHER: Longman 

CDST: 1 to 5 copies £1.32 each, 6 or more copies 
£1.15earh 

DATE DF PUBLICATIDN: 1973, fourth 
impression, 1975 

TARGET GRDUP: G.C.E. D level students 

"People in Society" is an introductory sociology 
text-book written for G.C.E. 'D' level students at 
schools and colleges of further education. It also 
provides a suitable basis for certain aspects of the 
OND in Public Administration and for GCE 'A' 
level students who have little or no previous 
experience of the subject. 

The reading and digestion of "People in Society" 
would obviously not give any student a full under- 
standing of sociology, a fact acknowledged by the 
author, P.J. North, In his Prefadb to the book. 
However, merely to give the student of sociology 
facts to relate in an exam is not the stated aim of 
this book. Rather, it is intended to introduce the 
student of the study of society as a whole. 



Us structure. Uevelopmrnt and forces, sociological 
methods of study and the construction of theories 
and hypotheses. It Qiso i<!;ended to initiate the 
student in applying his knowledge and relating it to 
other data, and to the preservation and evaluation 
of data collected. "Above all", writes North, "\hs 
sociology students needs to develop attitudes of 
critical awareness to what he sees around him". 
Most importantly. North judges his book as a 
provocative base from which further reading, 
activity and discussion will be undertaken in order 
to gain a wider knowledge of the subject. 

The content of North's book bears out his 
statement of its aims and purpose. Part one is 
concerned mainly with sociology as a discipline, 
with methods of study and the formulation of 
theories. Part two discusses the major aspects of 
the social structure:— population, family, 
education, work and industry, politics, deviance 
and beliefs. This list is adequate for the level of 
study and the intended examination syllabi are 
covered in reasonable detail. At this level there 
seems to be a tendency to over-simplify, even 
where more complex analysis would notnecossariiy 
detract from understanding some information 
could prove misleading in its attempt at simpli- 
fication, as with the statement on page 149 that 
'*700 or so" M.P's sit in the House of Commons - 
the number is in fact nearer 600 than 700! Some 
information in the book is inevitably out of date, 
as would be expected due to the ever-changing 
nature of society. However, information, tables, 
etc., have been continually updated as the book 
has been reprinted. 

"People in Society" is so structured that any 
chapter can be discussed alone, and references to 
previous chapters cite page numbers. It may be 
intended that chapter one will be read first as an 
introduction to the subject, and that Part One will 
be read before Part Two, but this does not seem 
to be absolutely essential. 

Diagrams and tables are used prolifically 
throughout the book, but are unfortunately not 
always explained adequately. Occassionally thny 
may prove puzzling perhaps even to the sociology 
teacher, and some require careful analysis before 
any meaning can be derived from them. This .is 
also the case with a few written sections which do 
not always prove as self-explanatory as the author 
may have intended them to be (see, for example, 
page 140 "The Process of Legislatiori'*). However, 
this may indicate tfiat the textbook is intended 
only as JJUpplementary reading or revision to the 
lesson or lecture already given, and to provoke 
questions or discussion on the subject. 

At the end of every chapter are suggestions for 
group and individual activities and for further 
reading, and at the end of the book there are 
examples of GCE '0' level questions from previous 
years — all very useful to the new student preparing 
for an examination. The book's index is adequate, 
and the detailed contents will also prove useful to 
most students. 

The design and layout of "People in Society" 
may serve to attract both students and teachers 



to it, with the numerous diagrams serving to break 
up the written sections, nnd giving it a more 
"interesting" look. Whether the layout is helpful 
once study starts is another matter, although the 
diagrams do tend to relate directly to 'he 
ccmmentary on the same page, which is not alw«7S 
the case with higher level textbooks. 

"Peopie in Society", then, is a f3irlv basic 
sociology textbook not inter^dcd tor use alone. A 
few topics relevant even to introductory sociology 
(for example, the Mass Media) have been omitted, 
and although what is covered is reasonably 
thorough, wider reading on most subjtj^cts is 
necessary. However, for the student who knows 
little about sociology, this book will provide an 
adequate basis for further reading and discussion. 
Veronica Lloyd 



TITLE: The Human Web 
AUTHOR: Gerald O'Donnell 
PUBLISHER: John Murray 

COST: £2 per book for 1—5 copies. More than 6 

copies, £1 .85 each 

DATE 0F= PUBLICATION: 1975 

TARGET GROUP: Those following General and 

Liberal Studies courses in colleges of further 

education and secondary schools; GCE . 0 level 

sociology (topics on AEB syllabus are dealt with) 

This book seerrs to have been written with the 
intention, not of conveying lots of information, 
but to provoke discussion and stirnulats the 
students' imagination. Many points are raised 
which would make the student look at the society 
he is living in and so form his own opinions 
rationally. 

Each chapter contains tables, graphs and photo- 
graphs, with questions about them, which are very 
effective at conveying information and provoking 
discussion. There is a short glossary at the back of 
the book, and concepts and technical terms are 
usually explained, but there a''e some areas where 
previous knowledge seems to be assumed. Explan- 
ations of certain ideas are sometimes biased, but 
on the whole, both sides of the argument are 
presented. Reading lists at the end of each chapter 
are helpful in that the standard of the book 
recommended is indicated. The book is also very 
much up-to-date but unfortunately, m :ny of the 
tables and graphs will tend to date very quickly. 
This book is divided into four parts: "Ourselves", 
"Our Choice", "Power ever Us" and "Our 
Attitudes". Five topics are covered within each 
part. Any of these topics could be taken up without 
reading any other part of the book and the division 
into parts reems to be totally unnecessary. It is 
debatable whether the topics fit into each part 
heading. The layout is attractive, with plenty of 
diagrams, maps, tables and graphs. There is not too 
much writing on each topic and the index at the 
back of the book is adequate and helpful . Jean Webb 
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TITLE: Introducing Society: A basic introduction 
to sociology 

AUTHOR: John Scotson 
PUBLISHER: Routiedgsr and Kegan Paul 
COST: Cloth edition £2.40. paperback £1.20, 
limp edition 95p. 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: June 1975 

TARGET GROUP: GCE 0 level students, social 

studies students. 

Scotson's unambitious, practical. pass-a GCE 
intent is advertised by the provision of examples 
of examination questions, by his Dcknowledged 
debt to an infamous professor of Bath (Cotgrove) 
whom he honours eleven limes in references, and 
by his twelve chapters dealing with the usual areas 
of school examination sociology: what sociology Is. 
the family, education, work, leisur'* politics, 
beliefs, mass media, social problems, and methods 
of sociological investigation. There are no pictures, 
words are packed 'n small and tight, and space is 
only spared for eight figures and fourteen tables in 
the 198 off-white pages. This. I suppose, keeps 
down cost, and helps to create the requisite 
"cramination" text-book image. 

On the whole, the book is simply and smoothly 
written with non -intimidating, non-academic 
headings such as "Friends and neighbours". 
"Learning and earning". "What about the workers". 
As sociology textbooks go. It is the kind you might 
rec^>mmend to those who are having difficulties 
converting from the folk knowledge of The Daily 
Express to the proper. O level kind, found in The 
Guardian. As an example of Guardianesque. try: 
"The problem of strikes should not be exaggeraged: 
They do cause damage to the economy . . . b»jt . . . 
it is worth remembering that timei lost through 
industrial accidents is usually five times ilreater. 
and time lost through illness 100 times greater 
than time lost in strikes." (p.77). As "the sociologist 
cannot remain neutral" (p.7^ I am personally not 
averse to 0 level students falling among Fabians, 
although they might find other ideological 
tendencies more exciting. 

A bewildering array of concepts confronts all 
new students to sociology and the teacher has the 
skilful, pedagogical task of revealing his termin- 
ological mysteries gently. (Six months down, and 
half the group don't know the meaning of "social". 
Can I explain it?) But crhtcism must be made of 
Scotson's failure to pay due attention to deTinltions 
and to the introduction of new terms. On page 16. 
for example, he deals with the relationship 
between school and social class, but it isn't until 
page 20 that we are given Thcodorson's definition 
of social class as "a lijrge category of people within 
a system of social stratification who have similar 
socio-economic status in relation to other segments 
of the community/' etc. but doesn't the student 
need to have social "stratification" and "socio- 
economic status" explained? Simiiarly. most 
novices are likely to be left none the wiser by 
Scotson's offering of Bottomore's definition of 
social structure as "the complex of the major 
institutions and groups in society" (p.ll). Social 



structure, arter all. isn't quite like the climbing 
frame in the gym. but then - what is it like? 
Sociology remains a very perplexing business. 

From a previous knowledge of school social 
studies syllabuses and textbooks. 1 was able to 
successfully predict that Introducing Society 
would introduce me. and other students, to 
minority groups and immigration (read: blacks) 
as "Urban problems." (chapter 11). together with 
vandalism, football hooliganism, and suicide. But. 
as Scotson points out. "There is a tendency . . . 
to conclude thnt the social problems of our society 
are worsened by the presence of coloured people" 
lp.169). To be fair. Scotson also mentions Irish. 
Jews, and Travellers, and certainly, the few pages 
devoted to minority groups and social change are 
about as evenly balanced as Humpty Dumpty 
before his great fall. "For that's how things must 
be if a sociologist is to remain without bias" (p.1). 

The sociology teacher should not expect to 
find more than a competent presentation of recent 
(and not-so-recent) British empirical work. and. 
although the glossary reveals the meaning of 
"functionalism". the writer seems to share the view 
held by many, that sociological \heory cannot be 
taught to fifteen year-olds. Stylistically. I felt the 
book was aimed at A level students, conceptually, 
at 0 level. Despite my criticisms. I feel it Is one of 
the better textbooks on the market. F.W.R. 



TITLE: Sociology. An Introductory Course 
AUTHOR: P.L.Selfe 
PUBLISHER: Thomas Nelson and Sons 
COST: £1.25 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1975 
TARGET GROUP: GCE 0 level students 

This is an Introductory book which deals with 
the principles and methods of sociology by the 
study of the social structure of Britain. It offered 
a good opportunity, and it was skilfully used, to 
cover a diverse range of concepts. Sociology has 
not been treated as a subject which offers clear cut 
answers; rather the book helps to show that there 
are alternative answers to most questions.' 

While its single, most important, objective is to 
provide a comprehensive text to meet the demands 
of the GCE Ordinary Level examinations, students 
studying other social science subjects will find it a 
suitable preparatory text. The core of the book is 
concerned with sociology, but anthropology, 
economics and politics have inevitably found a 
place in it. 

It can Itardly be treated as a source of inform- 
ation, but. as a means of provoking discussion and 
stimulating interest, there is much to commend its 
style and content. 

The thirteen topic: -elected are fairly represent- 
ative of the current spectrum of empirical sociology, 
for example, the family and marriage, wealth, 
income and social policy, crime, population. 
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political systems and political parties, are amongst 
them. From the point of view of the Ordinary 
Level syllabuses it could be said to have passed the 
test of appropriateness. 

A varied assortment of data — both impression- 
istic and statistical — has been utilised. The statistical 
data have been interestingly presented in the form 
of pictorials and charts where applicable, and as a 
whole a reasonable balance of the amount of data 
used has been maintained. Most of the data has 
been extracted from reputable studies of the 
1970'$. Visual materials are comprised of a variety 
of pictures which, in most cases, are particjlarly 
: striking and should prove efficacious. 

The book contains its own dictionary of 
sociological terminology, which might suggest the 
extend tu which technical terms have been used. 
Perhaps greater care could have b?en taken in the 
choice of language; albeit one has to bear in mind 
the limitations less jargonistic constructions could 
impose. Nevertheless, with so many complex 
sentences with 20 words or more, containing 
times a string of ideas or difficult words, the text 
could be a disincentive to learning, especially for 
poor readers working on their own. A compen- 
sating factor, however, could be found in the 
choice of material. 

Throughout the book one could find section 
after section on which to build a quite viable 
sequential scheme of work, but the book in itself 
is not laid out in sequence. It is relatively easy to 
select sections from it for a single lesson or a series 
of lessons. 

Every topic is accomparied by two or more sets 
of pictures as stimulus material, and two research 
findings, each with a useful description of the 
research method employed. For example, in the 
study of relition, th e researches of George Greening 
1969/1970 and J.R. Rees, 1967, to find out 
whether there was a decline in religious attitudes, 
have been utilised. By juxtaposing two research 
findings, it creates a situation that makes for 
argument and discussion, and differences in 
findings could lead to different answers for 
students to argue for. 

The student is facilitated by \ho inclusion of a 
list of the resources required (supplier's address 
and price list provided) and an index of the 
reference books to be consulted. A comprehensive 
index of authors and subjects mentioned, or dealt 
with, is also provided. 

For a text which lays claim to comprehensive- 
ness, it could have been stronger in the theoretical 
department. Apart from the first chapter in which 
attempts are made toofferadefinitionof sociology, 
the major part of the book deals with methods 
and research. 

Generally, materials hava been presented in a 
fashion which should stimulate debate and 
discussion. It is the sort of book that I recommend 
teachers in the social sciences to have on their shelf. 
C.A.L. Daniel 
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TITLE: A Textbook of Sociology 
AUTHOR: Graham Sergeant 
PUBLISHER: Macmillan 
COST: £1.80 (paperback) 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1971, reprinted 
1972, 1973 

TARGET GROUPS: G.C.E. 'A'. Diploma, first 
year university, students. 

The book begins with a general introduction to 
the sociological study of society; there then follow 
chapters on social differentiation, the family « 
education, social mobility and politics. Each 
chapter is well illustrated wiih diagrams and tables 
ard concludes with a concise bibliography of 
relevant books and articles. There are also sample 
exam questions from past papers and suggestions 
for discussion topics. The conventional index at 
the rear of the book is adequate but the index of 
statistical tables, I found to be extremely valusble. 
The chapters form single units and could be used 
in any order. 

Sergeant sets oat to provide students, of a least 
'A' level ability, with a general set of guidelines to 
a number of key topics in the study of the social 
structure of modern Britain. He summarises the 
main theories and research of modern sociology. 
Using a descriptive approach, he presents the 
development of research and theoretical conclusions 
over the last twenty years. The material is concise 
and integrated into a general review of each topic. 
However, a number of things worry me about the 
value of this book, both in general, and specifically 
for 'A' level teaching. Firstly, the descriptive 
approach presents an impression of impartiality 
which is not borne out in the text itself. There is 
constant emphasis on lunctionalist/consensus 
conclusions. There is little attempt to present a 
balanced view of conflict theories in sociology. 
The historical dimension is dismissed after brief 
consideration, while Marxist theories are presented 
in a distorted form in order to more easily refute 
them. On the other hand the ideas and theories of 
sociologists iike Weber tend to be accepted rather 
uncritically. 

The section on social differentiation in particular 
suffers from these faults. However, to present a 
more detailed criticism would necessarily involve 
a general critique of modern British functionalist 
sociology, for which there is not sufficient space 
in this review. 

The second worrying thing about this book is 
that due to the wealth of sources used, there is a 
tendency to be superficial. The chapter on the 
family presents a wealth of factual information 
from a wide variety of sources, but is very weak 
on analysis. For instance there is little, if any, 
analysis of the relationship between the family 
and the economy. The same fault occurs in the 
chapter on education where we are presented with 
a list of historical developments but no analysis 
of why the changes occurred. There is also a 
tendency to use sociological terms without 
presenting any definitions of the terms used, e.g. 
on page 92 the term "alienation" is used in a very 
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Superficial way, viz. alienation is simply equated 
with the rejection of working ciass culturel 

The general approach used makes this an 
excellent, if uncritical, reference book for the 
standard works of modern British sociology. The 
book will probably be valuable to diploma and 
degree students, but I have serious reservations of 
its value for 'A' level students. ) believe that this 
is not an introductory book to sociology. To 
understand the significance of much of the material 
referred to requires some basic sociological 
knowledge. Th^ understanding of the significance 
and content of many of the empirical studies 
referred to requires more detailed consideration 
than this book is able to give. There would also be 
a tendency for students to regard the book as a 
."Bible", precisely because it contains so much 
information. Second year 'A' level students with a 
general background in sociology may find the book 
useful as a guide or pointer to required reading and 
as a revision text. Equally, staff, when preparing 
handouts, units, etc., will find the book useful. 

Finally, may I emohasise this is a reference 
book, noi a general sociology textbook. Used as a 
reference book it can be a valuable addition to 
school resources. Used as a general textbook its 
effect couid be disastrous. 

R. Passant, Bilston Sixth Form Centre 



TITLE: Sociology 
AUTHOR: Barry Sugarman 
PUBLISHER: Heinemann Educational 
COST: 52^^p 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1968, 1973 (with 
corrections), 1974. 

TARGET GROUP: A first book for the Vjaneral 
reader' and possibly one of the books to be read on 
GCE 0 level course. 

The book as Sugarman intends it is meant to bt 
read, rather than studied, by those interested in 
discovering what sociology is. 

It is written In a clear style, uncluttered with 
jargon. Although it does not produce the same 
sense of discovery that a book like Berger's 
Invitation to Sociology does, it achieves its 
purpose - an introduction to, sociology for the 
young reader written in the hope that he might be 
encouraged to pursue the subject further. 

The book contains no empiricc! material as it 
concerns itself with providing a readable ;3Ccount 
&lrthevyay the sociologist looks at human behaviour 
and concepts such as roles, norms, social strati- 
fication, etc., that '«e uses in doing so. 

There is no chapter on marriage and the family, 
although there are references to the family. 
Sexuality is not discussed. This tends to make the 
book less valuable to a young reader who might 
: benefit from the setr-knowledge induced by an 
■ increased sociological awareness. 



There is a section titled 'Common sense. and 
Sociology'. The discussion of the relationship 
between the two needs, in the case of young readers, 
much greater attention than Sugarman gives here. 
Writers of books for young peoptp should attempt 
to impress on their readers f ow sociological 
concepts can help them to understand everyday 
life and its structures. 

In Sugaiman's book there is very little reference 
to the emotions. Playing roles are not linked with 
the experiencing of feelings by the actors. Further- 
more, no attempt is made to show the 'politics of 
negotiations' that are involved in role-performances, 

Sugarman, like other writers of similar books, 
does not discuss the concept of ideology. It seems 
as if there was a consensus among writers about the 
unsuitability of including this topic in books for 
young readers. To show that ideologies are 
'manufactured* to serve group interests, and that 
roles have accompanying ideologies, may place the 
taken-for-granted world in question and lessen the 
possibility of extending control over the young if 
they are fully awartt of the way social structures 
are maintained. But the issue should not be 
side-stepped. 

The section on social stratification is not 
calculated to arouse interest in political and mora] 
questions posed by the division of society into 
classes. Once again Sugarman is well within the 
current tradition. The concept of 'life chances' 
can be handled in a manner that can help young 
readers, especially those from the working class to 
understand their position and prospects tor the 
future in the social world they inhabit. One suspects 
that practically all writers within the present 
tradition of text-book writing are very concerned 
not to arouse anger or envy when discussing social 
class as it might have 'undesirable' political 
consequences. 

The book can be read in sections. Sugarman 
gives a bibliography which is not likely to be very 
useful for the reader who is approaching sociology 
for the first time. The books he lists are too 
difficult for someone who has just finished reading 
his introductory book and wants to read another 
that is fairly easy to understand. Sydney Peiris 



TITLE: Sociology for Schools. Books I and 11 
AUTHOR: Jane L. Thompson 
PUBLISHER: Hutchinson 

COST: £l.07'/2 per volume or S5p for six or more 
DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1973 
TARGET GROUP: CSE, particularly Mode III 
classes, and GCE 0 level students as an introduction. 

Jane Thompson brings together in two volumes, 
text, extracts, and exercises. Nine chapters in book 
I and eight in book II present a comprehensive and 
interesting range of sociologir • ^opics: 
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Book I 

1. Individual and Group 

2. Social Class 

3. Culture 

4. Social Research 

5. Love and Marriage 

6. Family Organisation 

7. Roles Within the Family 

8. Socialisatiori 

9. Housing 

Book II 

1. Education 

2. The Transition from School to Work 

3. Political Behaviour 

4. Newspapers and Television 

5. Racial Prejudice and Discrimination 

6. The Population Explosion 

7. Population Trends in Britain 

8. Malnutrition 

Thfl text, which is concise if not always precise, 
serves to introduce the passages and questions. 
Headings at almost every paragraph make it easy 
to read. 

The extracts, occupying about half the printed 
space, draw on anthropological material, novels, 
and occasionally more specialised social science 
works. Emphasis is on descriptive sociology rather 
than statistical surveys. Margsred Mead, for 
example, is sampled in each of chapters 5 to 8 in 
book I. Little uie* though, is made of direct 
quotations or newsprint. 

The exercises, which take about a third of the 
remaining space, are usually based on the passages. 
Either discussion or written work may follow from 
them. Questions that test powers of comprehension 
are extended Into questions of wider sociological 
import. Some general questions and exercises, 
many practically oriented, are also included. There 
are, for example, eleven projects. These usually 
suggest themes for research, and often include in 
useful detail ideas for questionnaires. Example 
project areas are: "The ■ Unemployed", "Pop 
Culture", "The Elderley", and for book I, 
chapter 4, "Child Study". 

Apart from a sprinkling of tables and graphs, 
"Sociology for Schools" is unillustrated. Each 
book is separately indexed. 

The first four chapters of book I present a 
well thought out introduction to the s»jbject. 
Chapter 4 delivers the creed of objeirtivity thus: 
"Because it studies people and their way of 
life, sociology is often confused with journal- 
ism and literature, but this is quite wrong. 
Journalists and writers often observe the same 
things, but when their emotions and their 
personal feelings are working very hard, their 
view is always biased. Sociologists try to 
prevent their personal opinions, biasing what 

they see and they are always eager to 

test and offer scientific proof to support 
their findings". 

AM this is ironic in view of the major inclusion 
of literature tn the extract sections, leaving unclear 



the relation between the \ vo approaches, especially 
as far as this book is concerned. It is even more 
ironic given the occasional jourr;4ilistic expression 
of Jane Thompson's own personal opinions. Most 
notable among these is the assertion that "Families 
are a Social Necessity". This is, indeed, a heading 
that introduces rhetoric as the rollowing extract 
illustrates: 

"Without families, how would adults find 
permanent and secure social companionship 
with others? Could the ties which bind families 
together in a warm and intimate unit, be really 
shared with the stranger in the next dormitory 
or multi-storey living cell?" lp.67 (l)] . 
Jane Thompson's language is chatty, often 
addressing tho pupil reader directly, jn places it 
tends to be patronising, sometimes being tenden- 
tious into the bargain. Thus, on adolescence, she 
remarks: 

"The period in which you are a teenager has 
been said by many very wise and sympathetic 
people to be a time of stress and conflict - 
for you." [p.l03 (I)] 

And on pop culture: "Obviously if you feel 
very strongly about your music and fashions, 
you will want to defend your culture. Others, 
however, will suggest very seriously that you 
are being "got at" by the mass media .arid that 
really the whole Pop culture is a commercial 
'con trick*."[p.97 (|l)l 

There is a suspicion here of stooping to conquer 
and of stooping too low! 

The back covers announce "A foundation 
course, based on practical work with GCE and CSE 
Modd III classes, which would also be invaluable 
for Minority Time/General Studies periods in the 
Sixth Form". Given its origins in Mode 111 classes, 
the material understandably do^s not readily 
transfer to Mode I syllabuses, or for that matter, to 
anyone else's Mode III course, tt functions, 
however, as an excellent supplement to almost any 
social or general studies programme, although the 
_ language seems inappropriate for the Sixth Form 
audience. 

It is the extracts which are most likely to be 
found useful. The questions, too, may be useful, 
although the inclusion of so many of them might 
be questioned. The text plays an uncertain role. 
Though generally of a standard which compares well 
with other "O level" texts, it Is not consistently 
thorough enough to replace one of them. 

Considering that usage of Thompson is likely 
to be selective it is unfortunate that the organ- 
isation does not aid this end. Text, extracts and 
exercises tend to run into each other. Each chapter 
includes a section entitled "Discussion and Written 
Work" which may occupy anything from almost 
none of the chapter to almost all of it. The 
exerc'.ses do not even always occur in it, and the 
extracts, not separately indexed, may appear any- 
where. There are other strange inconsistencies, 
such as the honouring of three of the projects 7n 
the "contents", while the others ate omitted. 

On the whole, by the inclusion of much imagin- 
ative and sound sociololgical material "Sociology 
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for Schools" helps bring the subject to life. As the 
books are based on sound pedagogical principles, 
any failings, such as sloppy organisation and lapses 
into motherly didacticism, can perhaps be forgiven. 

Finally, an attractive 'eature is the cover 
designs — yellow butterflies Hying over photographs 
of a grey city. A less attractive feature is that they 
soon peel of with school use! 

Graham Estop 



TITLE: Introduction to Sociology 
AUTHOR: Elizabeth J. VVilkins 
PUBLISHER: Macdonald and Evans 
COST: £2.25 (paperback) 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1970. reprinted 1971, 
1972 

TARGET GROUP: G.C.E. A level students 

This book is meant to be used as a compre- 
hensive introduction to the subject, primarily for 
students sitting for 'A' level examinations. It is 
clearly written and informative, although the 'A' 
level student may need to do some additional 
reading to enable him to cope with examinations. 

The weaknesses of the book are the ones that 
are common to so many others written for younger 
readers. Implicit in the abiience of a discussion 
about the possibilities of situating oneself more 
knowledgeably in the social world, is the attitude 
tK3t the subject is to ba studied because thf^'e is an 
examination in it. No hints are given for developing 
sociologically skills of analysis. The reader is told 
what sociologists believe or have found out. rather 
than being encouraged to do some thinking of his 
own. The book does not promote any sense of 
expectancy and excitement in the reader. Young 
readers will not get the impression that the micro 
world and the macro world can be viewed as part 
of the same spectrum. Emoticns are referred to 
only very indirectly, leaving tf e reader to think, 
.as moit sociology students d j. that the subject 
does not illuminate their tnnoi subjective concerns. 
The book is thoroughly enscon ;ed In the presently 
existing social reality. There is no hint of as yet 
unexperienced but possible recV:ies The book will 
provoke discussion as any other book on sociology 
will do. But the purpose of the book is not to 
encourage students to ask fundamental questions 
jabout society and its structures. Nothing in the 
book is likely seriously to invalidate the legitimacy 
of current society in the minds of its readers. 
jWilkins' book is testimony to the assertion that 
'sociology textbooks and teaching for younger 
{students tend to be another agent of sociji control. 
■lAS' if to innoculave against the possibility of 
i^iawning radical students later on at the university, 
'communist societies are presented in a grossly 
'prejudiced manner. One sentence reads. "Those of 
.{us who have seen fiims of young Chinese children 
y>stnglng 'nursery rhymes' about American imperial- 
list murderers, or who have been appalled by the 



use of military force to quell the Hungarians' and 
Czechoslovakians' desire for a more liberal system, 
may question Russell's apparent belief that 
capitalist and communist countries differ little 
from each other in the use they make of their 
educational systems for purposes of producing 
consensus of opinion amongst their members". 
The book, first published in 1970. has no mention 
of the Vietnam War. The writer's ideology also 
shows itself in the avoidance of a discussion on 
sexuality, although there is as usual a chapter on 
the family and marriage. 

At a technical level the book is quite adequate. 
Chapters are subdivided and there is a single name 
and subject index. The book is free of jargon, and 
technical terms are not used more than is necessary. 
S. Peiris, Bilston College of Further Education 



TITLE: Introducing Sociology 
EDITOR: Peter Worsley 
PUBLISHER: Penguin Educational 
COST: £1.25 

DATE OF PUBLICATION: 1970 
TARGET GROUP: G.C.E. A level students 

"Introducing Sociology" is intended as a non- 
elementary introduction for those coming to 
sociology for the first time. The editor states that 
an important aim of the hook is to counteract the 
predominance of American material found in other 
textbooks, and ^o a considerable number of 
European sociological studies and theoretical ideas 
are used. 

A major attitude which is conveyed is Worsley's 
disapproval of the separation of theory and 
description. Thus, he states in the preface, "We 
wish, then to raise problems and to assist the 
reader's own thinking about these problems, not 
primarily just to convey information to him". 

Basic concepts are introduced and basic 
theoretical issues are raised. Concepts such as 
"role-set" and "socialisation" are introduced and 
are used in a variety of contexts, where they are 
fully discussed. This would seem more usaful than 
presenting a glossary of sociological terms which 
can be confusing and ohen does not relate to their 
actual usage. 

However, the overall purpose of tKis book 
seems to be the introduction of the reader to 
particular cireas of social life and key theoretical 
ideas about them. 

Worsley is concerned with the relationship of 
sociology to society, the nature of theory ancJ the 
pro?cedures used by sociologists. These consider- 
ations are dedit with in the first two chapters 
which make up Part One of the book. The second 
part of the book contains chapters on the Family, 
Education. Woric and the Community. These topics 
were chosen with the intention of relating the 
sociology to the reader's own experiences of being 
born into a family, going to school, then to work 



and later coming under the influence of a wider 
community. The final pari of the book concerns 
itself with the way that societies are \ 'd together 
and with the conflicts within society. It is quite 
possible for the book to provoke discussion since it 
Is not written in the usual authoritative way of 
many textbooks and a variety of theoretical ideas 
are considered. 

The subject matter would appear to be appro- 
priate as an introduction and perhaps an invitatioit 
to sociology, but it is possibly inadequate as a basic 
textbook covering the examination syllabus, since 
many of the areas of social life, the study of which 
is required in the syllabus, are not dealt with. There 
was a deliberate attempt by the author to move 
away from the conventional divisions such as the 
sociology of religion, which is regarded as a 
mecharfical approach to the study of Society. 

The visual material is very poor, in the sense 
that it is virtually non-existent. The language used 
in the book is relatively simple and free from 
jargon, although a considerable number of abstract 
expressions are used. 

TTie information in the oook <;eems to be 



accurate, and adequate references are given. The 
information^ is reasonably up-to-date, although 
some of it will obviously not remain so. 

The book is intended to be sequential, since 
Worsley states very clearly that Part One, which 
considers the relationship between sociology and 
society, and the method of sociological enquiry, 
should indeed be read first. It is possible to select 
out certain sections, but this is not the intention 
as the order of the areas of social life is meant to 
relate to the reader's experiences of growing up in 
society. 

The index of the book is adequate, and the 
topics and issues dealt with are indexed with their 
page numbers. Further reading on particular topics 
is suggested, thus encouraging readers to delve 
further into areas that interest them. However, the 
general lay-out of the book is perhaps somewhat 
too uniform and uninteresting. 

This is not a book for students who simply 
want to familiarise themselves with the subject of 
sociology or who want straightforward definitions 
of society. It is far more suitable as a stimulus for 
further exploration of Society and the study of it. 
Moira Wales 
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STATISTICS 
6f Great Britain 



WORKSHOP FORMAT PRICE 69p 



AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR ANY SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDIES 



Write for an inspection copy: 

CLEARWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED, 
29 NECHELLS HOUSE, DARTMOUTH STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM B7 4AA. 



JOHN MURRAY 



The Human Web gerard odonnell 

Suitable for general, liberal or social studies work in. schools and in 
further education, this book also provides an ideal framework for 
O level sociology — dealing with all the topics in the Associated 
Examining Board and Oxford Local Board syllabuses. Each chapter 
gives a lively basis for thought and discussion about some im- 
portant aspect of the individual and society as well as reading lists, 
topics for essays and a wide variety of graphs, tables, diagrams and 
photographs. 

"Adopts the most humane approach not aiming to pack in all the 
facts and concerned with the vagaries of life as much as with its 



routines." 



Times Educational Supplement 



£1.85 




Inspection copies from: The Educational Department, 
JOHN MURRAY, 50 Albemarle Street, London WIX 4BD 
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THE LIVING LAW 
; Andrew Phillips 
: Britain Today Series 
Clearway Publishing Co. Ltd. 



This short book by the ex-P^-esident of the Law 
Society and written in collaboration with that 
august; body contains few surpiises. Society is 
'based on law, so law is inportant, and young 
people should undsrstand it and participate in its 
making. Rule and law-making is ubiquitous, and is 
-a complex dynamic process where the 'human' 
dimension is of the greatest importance. So far, 
so good. 

But then .... 'our system of law is rightly 
, something of which we can be proud', and 'we 
must know and believe that laws are not made by 
Members of Parliament (M.P's) for the benefit of 
; themselves or judges, but i or us,* and 'Parliament 
if very like a family ... in which the relationship 
of; the Members, of Parliament is that of shared 
r' responsibility.' and 'Some people have the wrong 
f attitude towards Lawyers. There are those who 
' think they exist to help the high and mighty, and 
that they are distant and aloof from the problems 
of ordinary people. That is wrong. And there are 
r those who think that they are unnecessary and 
; that every man can be his own lawyer because, 
after all, one is only dabbling in words. That too is 
wrong. No one without training would think of 
trying to be his own doctor!' And so on. 

Mr. Phillips has tried hard, with his chatty 
; informal style, (saying 'we might think' when he 
means you), his project and activity suggestions, 
(How would you deal with a boy of nine who 
regularly bullies and hurts other boys smaller than 
himself if you were a Magistrate, Justice of the Peace 
or Judge?) and lively literary quotations (Alice in 
Wonderland and The Merchant of Venice), but ihe 
whole book rests on an extraordinarily naive 
consensus view of society. 

Mr. Phillips cannot be blamed, of course, for 
holding the views he does — but surely he is 
culp&bte for appearing to be unaware of the 
existence of any others. 

Consequently this is not an honest book for 
social studies courses (except, of course, as material 
for criticism), and apparently its level and content 
are quite inappropriate for 'Law' teaching. It 
would, presumably, find a place on a 'good 
citizenship' course — if there still are any. 



A SEVENTH MAN 

John Berger and Jean Mohr 

Pelican 

Price: £1.00 

This is another compilation from John Bergen- 
of words and images bleakly juxtaposed, at^" 
making their powerful messages both independently 
and together. The style is superficially the same as 
in xlje successful *Ways of Seeing', but the theme; 
is more coherently unified, more contemporary! 
andTnore politically urgent. 

The focus of 'A Seventh Man' is the experience' 
of the migrant Worker in Europe ~ in particular, 
the migrant worker from within Europe who 
makes essentially temporary migration from the 
rural peasant economy of his home village, to the 
urban centres of the industrialised European-' 
countries in the north-west. For Berger, these 
migrants represent the quintessential case of 
alienated labour, and thus enable his stark message: 
to unfold through this document of the condition 
of their lives. The medium is an intercutting of. 
factual commentary, photographs, poetry, 0olitica)' 
argument, dramatisation and story-telling, and the 
overall effect is spell-binding. 

In north western Europe, excluding Britain, 
there are approximately 11 million migrant workers, 
with perhaps as many as 2 million more, workir)g: 
unofficially, without papers. They are concentrated 
in the hardest, most disagreeable and least well ' 
paid job. In Germany, 1 in 7 manual workers is an; 
immigrant; in France, Switzerland and Belgium 
about 25% of the industrial work force are 
foreigners. On the line at Fords in Cologne, 40% of 
the workers are migrants, at Renault in France the 
same. The able-bodied men come, without their 
families, for temporary stays, to work for the 
wages that will make possible their own car, their 
own house, or their own business, back in the 
village when they return. 

The migrant takes with him his own resolution, 
the food prepared in his home, which he will eat 
during the next two or three days, his own pride, 
the photographs in his pocket, his packages, his 
suitcase.' 

The strangeness of the journey, the isolation of 
foreigness, the humilation of fitness checks, 
the harsh work and the stultifying leisure which Is 
onl/ the space between work, in the company- 
provided barracks lodgings, and finally, the proud 
return with money and presents and the final 
disappointment of disillusion are all described, 
sometimes with the light touch of the gentlest 
hint, sometimes with the impact of a stedgt- hammer. 

The political statement is implicit in the 'story- 
line' and is also interlaced with it as an overt 
polemic. The Marxist analysis is elemental, without 
much of the complexity which would be necessary 
to a text of i)olitlcal theory, but this is not, and 
does not claim lo be a theoretical treatise. Berger's 

prose is elegant and politic ~ ' his migration 

is like an event In a dream dreamt by an unknown 
sleeper, he appears to act autonomously, at times 
unexpectedly; but everything he does — unless he 
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revolts — is determined by the needs of the 
dreamer's mind. AbantJon the metaphor. The 
migrant's intentionality i$ permeated by the 
historical neces:.ities of which neither he nor any- 
body he meets is aware. That is why it is as if his 
life were being dreamt by another.' 

There are some jarring notes — usually when 
Berger's rendition of the thoughts and feelings of 
the migrant worker becomes too fanciful, but in 
many ways this is a testimony to the plausibility 
of the rest. It is a powerful book, not least because 
of the superb photographic documentary provided 
by the work of Jean Mohr. 

'A Seventh Man' is useful also in the social 
studies/sociology/general studies classroom, in a 
number of ways. 

Except on the.most unusual courses, ^he tppic 
would be quite new to most students, and a 
refreshing departure from the tired old areas that 
appear repeatedly when the Kime comes to 'do' 



Work. The life of the migrant worker has the 
novelty of strangeness, but is descril;ed in the book 
sufficiently simply to permit the development of 
empathy, and yet with detail enrugh to make 
possible sophisticated speculation about the 
experience. 

Further, students would be introduced to a 
Marxist, albeit a controversial one, who writes in 
a language and style that is relatively accessible to 
literature students. It could be read alone by 'A' 
level students, with some help by a 15+ age group 
— and some parts could be used as stimulus material 
for much younger pupils. 

For 'A' level Sociology or General Studies 
courses, 'A Seventh Man' is attempting a unique 
task — that of combining some theorising about 
macro society with an authentically human story. 
Teaching 'the Marxist perspective' will be that 
much easier! 

Caroline Heal 



a review of: 

THE SCIENCE & POLITICS OF I.Q. 

by Leon. J. Kamir. Ljmence Eribaum Absoc'ates/John Wiley 1974 
& 

THE INEQUALITY OF MAN 

by Hans Eyscnck Fontana/Collins 1975 
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Distribution of intelligence according to occupational class: adults 
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Distribution of intelligence according to occupiitinnaf class: children 



The table above purports to show the distri- 
bution of intelligence in the 8ritish population for 
adults and for children stratified by social class. It 
comes from a paper published in 1961 by Cyril 
Burt (1). is very widely reproduced in psychology 
text books, and it either reproduced or quoted in 
the works of writers of an extreme hereditarian 
position such as Jensen. Herrnstein. and. here 
from page 122 of the latest by Eysenck. It is a 
very important table. It is important because it is 
held to show that while intelligence is quite closely 



correlated with social class iimong adults, there is 
a much lower correlation with class among children. 
It is imp<""tant also because it expresses the findings 
of the only major study to compare thu variance of 
intelligence within classes of parents and children. 
The fact that the variance of int'/iligence within 
classes is much higher for children than for their 
parents is held to show the effect of 'regression to 
the mean'. Regression to the mean is a crucial part 
of the case for intelligence being overwhelmingly 
an inherited phenomenon. Regression to the 
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mean refers to the tendency for children to have 
inhdrited characteristics rather closer to the average 
.6i the population than do their parents — well seen 
in height for Instance. Since parents each have so 
few children this effect is not ver/ apparent within 
tingle families and only appears statistically in the 
scores for groups of children as compared with 
groups of .parents. Burt's study is unique in 
providing large numbers of intelligence scores for 
adults with which their childrens' scores can be 
compared. If the data can be accommodated by an 
R^toM explanation this is strong presumptive 
evidence for intelligence as an inherited phenom- 
enon and it would be difficult to prove an 
alternative environmentalist explanation. If R to M 
Is not shown by the data an environmentalist 
explanation would serve welt as a genetic one to 
e.*<plain correlations between intelligence and 
social class. 

' The message drawn from this table by Eysenck 
In 'The Inequality of Man" is that the adults have 
achieved their social class on the basis of their 
inherited intelligence. Though there is a mismatch 
of 55% between intelligence and class among the 
adults in the table thif is said to bo due partly to 
the effect of other inherited personality character- 
istics, and due partly to "irrelevant factors" such 
as "luck and parental influence". The greater 
within-class variance o( intelligence 3mong the 
children is held to demonstrate regression to the 
mean ^ as predicted by the genetic model, but 
social mobility of bright-for-ciass children upwards 
and dull-for-class children downwards will bring 
about a closer correlation of intelligence with class 
in their adult life. 

This allows Eysenck to say 'It is the child's 
I.Q., largely inherited, which will in due course 
determine his social class (in part at least) and 
which at present determines his degree of success 
at school 4in part at least)". 

Eysenck as a very conscientious scientist 
chooses Burt's data for his exegesis because of 'the 
outstanding quality of the design and statistical 
treatment in his studies'. If the reader does not 
accept this testimonial he can of course always 
refer back to the original paper. Unfortunately, 
however, this is of little assistance on the question 
of research design. On this point Burt refers the 
reader to earlier publications and these refer the 
reader to earlier publications and to unpublished 
reports. 

Luckily, through the careful scholarship of 
Leon Kamin, we can now read this table for what 
it is, or rather for what it is not. 

Firstly on samples and sizes. It appears at first 
-glance that the table is about a group of 1,000 
adults and 1,000 children. The figures refer to 
proportions of 1 ,000. "The figures inserted in the 
various <'ows and columns were proportional 
frequenc •*% and in no way represent the actual 
numbers examined: from Class 1 the number 
examined was nearer to a hundred and twenty than 
three" Burt 1961. 

We are not . in fact told how many people are 
represented in the table: for all we know the number 



of subjects from unskilled backgrounds who scored 
90—100 might have been 3 weighted to appear as 
75/1,000. Nor do we know on what basis the 
numbers were weighted to appear as proportions. 

Naturally as a careful and painstaking scientist 
Burt tells us exactly ho>v tha sample was chosen; 
"For the children the bulk of the data was obtained 
from surveys carried out from time to time in a 
London Borough selected as typical of the whole 
country" - and that's it, e^^cept that we do know 
that 'nearer to a hundred and twenty' class 1 
children were selected from vocational guidance 
testings. We do not know how the London Borough 
was established as representative — though with the 
wide publication of this table it has gained this 
status. Since the figures do not result from a 
special study we can imagine that the data were 
collected in the course of Burt's multifarious 
testing activities over a r^an of 50 years, using a 
wide variety of tests by the well known sampling 
principle of serendipidy. 

Thus we do not know how many subjects were 
scored, or how they were selected for scoring; nor 
do we know other information about them which 
is considered crucial by ge.ieticists of I.Q. such as 
ihe age of the children - some tests discriminate 
more between children at some ages than at others; 
the percentages of related children, or how these 
factors were accommodated in the weighting of 
raw data to produce proportions. 

We should worry very little about this lack of 
information however because we also do not know 
how the scores were arrived at. What ever the 
figures represi-nt they do not represent raw I.Q. 
scores or stanocrd transformation of them. Indeed 
for the adults they are not the results of intelligence 
tests at all. The 1961 paper gives no information 
as to how the adult scores were obtained but refers 
the reader to earlier works. Kamin by diligently 
following Burt's directions from paper to paper 
discovers the answer in a footnote to a paper 
written in 1955 (2): 

"For the assessment of the parents we relied 

chiefly on personal interviews; but in doubtful 

or borderline cases an open or camouflaged test 

was employed". 

We have noway of knowing what a 'camouflaged 
test' means, nor do we know what sort(s) of 'open 
tests' were used, but for the majority of adults the 
scores are guesses. 

What about the scores of the children. These 
are not simple I.Q. scores either. Again following 
Burt back from footnote to footnote Kamin 
discovers that; "The final assessments for the 
children were obtained by submitting the marks 
from the group tests to the judgement of teachers 
.... where the teacher disagreed with the verdict 
of the marks the child was interviewed personally 
and subjected to further tests, often on several 
successive occasions" Burt 19 (3) 

One has an image of children being tested over 
and over again until they yielded a score acceptable 
to teacher. 

Given Burt's and his colleagues notions about 
the relationship between intelligence and social 



^^clasi and teachers' similar ideas (4) Burt could not 
^ijh^e; chosen better methods for producing class- 
^j: intelligence correlations. Perhaps this is what 
p:|Eysenck means by 'the outstanding quality of the 
|vi:design and statistical treatment in his studies', 
feu': ; The diagram below shows Eysenck's use of 
Burt's figures. 




OCCUPATIONAL CLASS: 
ADULTS' 10 VALUES 



Regression to the mtan 



CHlLOREN'S 
IQ VALUES 



This diagram may raise interesting question*; 
' about the differences in the subjective evaluations 
of IQ between professional psychothometricians and 
^teachers, but it certainly doesn't show regression 
• to the mean. 

V . After al{ this it seems like nit-picking to add 
'■ that we do not know which tests Burt used to 
produce the statistics for children — though we do 
/know he used three types of test (one not an 
intelligence test but a 'scholastic test') and which 
Vvvent through several formulations anc- where 
norms were established^ changes in norms. Kamin 
Kalso discovers that Burt was sometimes rather 
r.cavalier in assigning people to social classes. 
; ' "How does it come about" says Eysenck "that 
the inconclusive results of these badly designed and 
poorly analysed stt^dies can give rise to a widsly 
Bccepted myth, a myth which seems remarkably 
■ resistant to scholarly criticism and factual disproof". 
: It perhaps needs saying that Eysenck is not talking 
^ about the work of Cyril Burt, but about studies 
vyhich support an environmentalist position 



But Kamin's book is about the methodology of 
hereditarianism. As the title suggests Kamin sees 
the history of I.Q. testing in the U.S.A. as closely 
tied to the political system; as a procedure legit* 
imating the low status of non-Anglo Saxon 
Americans and as giving a scientific underwriting 
to immigrant groups and their adverse contribution 
to the American gene pool. In 1912 83% of Jsws, 
80% of Hungarians, 79% of Italians and 87% of 
Russians were designated js 'feeble-minded' on the 
Binet test. In 1923 the median IQ for Italian 
Americans was recorded as 84, a full 16 points 
below the average American. In 1969 Jensen reports 
"The basic data are well-known, on average, 
Negroes test about 1 standard deviation (15 IQ 
points) below the average of the white population" 
(5) — which latter includes Jews, Italians, 
Hungarians and Russians. 

The first chapters in Kamin's book are then 
about the political context of IQ testing. However 
the remainderof the book is a very detailed analysis 
of the methodology of herttability studies — 
especially the crucial area of twin studies on which 
the firmest case for intelligence as 80% inherited 
has been b^sed (5). Now a very large proportion 
of the data used for heritability analysis comes 
from the work of Cyril Burt. For the reasons 
indicated above, ahd lots of others Kamin finds 
Burr's data on twins and intelligence inadmissible 
- even relaxing the very strict cannons of scientific 
method that hereditarians ask environmentalists 
to adhere to. . 

Depriving Jensen of Burt's data, and of some 
other studies which are similarly flimsy leaves the 
case for the Inheritance of intelligence an open one. 

If Kamin's book is important as a scientific 
document, Eysenck's Is important because it is 
moving up in the list of best selling paper backs. It 
is as the cover says "The Book of Eysenck" in so 
far as it contains very little which is not included in 
his other best sellers. It is the same old mixture of 
stern strictures about the application of scientific 
method and glowing reports of studies based on 
ludicrously naive methodology with a gloss on the 
naturalriess and justice of the current pattern of 
social inequality — really only interesting for 
devotees of the sociology of knowledge. I'm no 
enemy of the notion of intelligence being an 
inherited characteristic but really Eysenck's treat- 
ment of the subject can be regarded as a regression 
to the trivial. 
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RESOURCE 
EXCHANGE 



Our thanks to everyone for orders and contri- 
butions. With so many letters to deal with there 
are some delays in both thanking people for 
material and in sending off orders, so please be 
patient with us. Some material is not being used 
because of unsuitable format, e.g. note form or 
too much copyright material included or overlaps 
with other banked items. Current gaps in the 
Sociology section include: education (strangely 
neglect^,) and deviance, (in all lurid forms,) 
religion and the mass media. 

So far, ^11 items included in the scheme have 
been duplicated handouts. We hope to widen the 
scheme in the near future to include a greater range 
of materials including slides and resource guides. 

Address for orders or contributions: 

Roger Gomm, 

Stevenage College of Further Education, 

Monkswood Way. 

Stevenage, 

Herts. 



The idea behind this schenfie is thet any useful 
teaching material — handouts, stimulus material, 
games, etc. produced by a social science teacher 
orvywhere in the country should become swiftly 
available to his/her colleagues in other schools and 

> colleges. This is an ideal! We hope we shall 
eventually include in the scheme several hundreds 
of Items, and that these will constantly be added 
to and revised. ^ . 

Perhaps U would be as well to say what the 
scheme is not. It is not intended that the items 

'•' included shall be finished works of art: though we 
shall attempt to maintain a certain minimum 
standard. Nor is it intended that the scheme will 
provide 'ready-made* lessons, or 'model answers'. 
Nonetheless, we can all benefit by having a look at 
vvhat other teachers consider an appropriate 
approach to a particular topic, theme, or concept. 
.The success of the scheme depends entirely upon 
the r&sponse of ATSS members, for if you don't 
send in your materials for inclusion in the scheme 
— it won't even exist. We can't afford to pay you, 
so you'll get nothing but thanks. Though if you 
want to reserve copyright (perhaps you've toyed 
with the idea of having some work published in the 
future) just let us know. Basically what we want is 
for you to send in materials you have produced, 
together with a few lines of description. The items 
will be listed in subsequent issues of the Social 
Science Teacher, together with the description, and 
interested teachers can then write in for copies. 

The response to the lists of items in recent 
issues has been* very encouraging. Over one hundred 
members have written in for items, and about 
forty oi thorn have either contributed items of 
their own or have promised to do so. We have now 
made arrangements for the Social Studies, 

f Anthropology, and Environmental Studiet aspects 
of the scheme, and we hope to include an increasing 
number of items in these fields. Arrangements are 
in hand to include items in the fields of psychology 
and economics. 



Charges:- 



No. of items required 


Charge 


1 


20p 


2 


30p 


3 


40p 


4 


45p 


5 


50p 


6 


55p 


7 


60p 


8 


65p 


d 


. 70p 


10 


75p 


11 


80p 


12 


85p 


13 


90p 


14 


95p 


16 


£1.00 



N.B. For orders in excess of 15 items, please, 
calculate the excess as if ordering from this table. 
Items marked with an aesterisk are longer than the 
others and count as two items for ordering purpc^s. 

DON'T BE BASHFUL! Send us a copy of any 
material you have produced and which you think 
might be of interest to other teachers. Items will 
not bear the originator's name, except by request 
where he/she would like some feedback from other 
teachers. One final word: please ensure that the 
material you submit does pot infringe copyright: 
no extracts from published books please! 



RESOURCES EXCHANGE LIST, 
JUNE, 1976 

Please refer to the item number when ordering. We 
can only supply a single copy of each item. 
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^'social STUDIES 

f?J: (Included in this section are basically items of 
^ifsn interdisciplinary nature, sociological materials 
iS-'tpr C.S.E., non-examination or mixed ability 
jli/, groups. There is, of course, some overlap between 
l^.this section and the next.) 

i :0 The copyright of items 71-90 below is vested 
firm various members of staff at the Bosworlh 
i College, Desford, Leicester. They have kindly 
^; supplied this material for the resources exchange 
1*] scheme, but if you wish to reproduce any of the 
-material in bulk the authors would be grateful 'f 
:.: 'uou would first, contact them — via Peter Gallle 
I: at the College. Much of the material is designed for 
; use within the Bosworth 0 Level/CSE Humanities 
V course, and we strongly advise all those ordering 
; these items to include the Course Booklet (item 
( 90) in their order. 

Please note that quite a number of items 
count as more than one item for the purposes 
i,'. of ordering. This because they are bulkier than 
! -average. 

: : 71. The Humanities Course — Student's Guide — 
The Bosworth College, Desford. A Course inte- 
' grating English and Community Studies for 4th 
' : and 5th year students. The Guide gives an outline 
^ of the topics which may be studied and explains 
- the elements of the Mode III '0' level and C.S.E's. 
; 72. The Ones Who Got Caught 
f\ A4, 23pp. An Introduction to the nature and 
suggested causes and treatment of Juvenile Crime; 
f particularly concerned with the interpretation of 
; .statistics (up to 1972 only) Worksheet enclosed. 

Suitable for C.S.E. and '0' level students. (Counts 
>^ as four items). 

: ' 73. Laws and Customs of Family Life 

A4, 10pp. Explanations and examples of different 

' customs of marriage and family structure from 
around the world. (Counts as two items). 

' 74. Jill and Don 

A4, 14pp. Case studies of two teenagers presented 
through everyday evidence of letters, school reports 

! etc. Work sheet enclosed. Provides practice in 
; drawing implications from evidence and making 

' comparisons. (Counts as three items). 

j ■ • , 75. What is the Family For? 

; A5, 20pp. An explanation of the changing functions 
\ . of the family. (Counts as two items). 

76. A Child Grows Up 

A5, 15pp. Traces the development of the main 
: mental and physical abilities in children aged 
i 0—6 years. (Counts as two Items). 

77. The Family and Personality 

'■},■ A5, 27pp. Explains the main elements of the 
' development of the personality and identity of the 
* child, 0—6 years. (Counts a& 4 itenrs). 
; 78. The Family , then and now 
; A5, 18pp. Explains some of the main changes in 
: family structure and relationships over the last 

150 years. (Counts as 2 items). 

79. Wanted 

A4, 5pp. Examples of different advertisements for 
^ jobs and \.\e appeals they make. A suggested letter 
.i* of application. 



80. The Law and the Individual 

AA, 17pp. A consideration with examples of the 
powers of the law and the rights of the citizen. 
Work suggestions Included. (Counts as three Items). 

81 . Julie at Mancroft's 

A4, 14pp. A Case study of a girl and her work. It 
is aimed at showing the strains she experiences over 
role conflicts and uncertainties, disappointed 
expectations and the uneven flow of work and the 
Influence of her work on her private life. Included 
work suggestions draw out these issues. (Counts as 
two items). 

82. The Image and the Appeal 

A4, 4pp. An example and suggestioris for the 
analysis of the techniques and appeals used in 
advertising. 

83. What's it got to do with us? 

A4, 16pp. An outline explanation of the inter- 
relationship of poor nations and rich. Work 
suggestions included. (Counts as two items). 

84. Workers of the World, Unite! 

A4, 18pp. An Introduction to some of the basic 
concepts and assumptions of Marxism. Work 
suggestions included. (Counts as three Items). 

85. A History of 18th and 19th Century Education 
A4, 16pp. Mainly tracts from educational sources 
to show the alms and spirit of education 100 
years ago — for use as a basis for comparison with 
present-day school aims. (Counts as two Items). 

86. Propaganda 

A4, 22pp. An Introduction to techniques of 
political propaganda followed by case studies of 
recruiting in trie 1 st World War and Nazi propaganda. 
(Counts as three items). 

87. Rich World, PoorWorld 

A4, 36pp. An explanation of some of the basic 
characteristics and problems of underdeveloped 
nations. Work suggestions Included. (Counts as 
six items). 

88. Dear Doris 

A4, 6pp. Imaginary letters to and from a teenage 
magazine's problem advisor; intended for an 
analysis of the type of problems raised and the 
values (and literary style) assumed. 

89. Wedding Ceremonies 

A4, 14pp. An explanation of religious ceremonies 
among some of the main religious groups of the 
world, and quotations from them. (Counts as 
two items). 

90. The Palestine Wars 

A4, 23pp. An account of the recent Palestine wars 
and their background. Work suggestions included. 
(Counts as three items). 



SOCIOLOGY 

91. Sociology Visits 

Practical advice to students on how to get the most 
sociologically out of a visit. 

92. Major Sociological Theories 

Contrasts social-action and functionalist approaches. 

93. Stratification Theory 

Davis in the blue corner, Tumin In the rod, and 
seconds cut 
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94. Comprehensive Schools 

An account of the history of comprehenslves, with 
a clarification of the debate about them. 

95. Social Relations in a Secondary School 
A summary of Hargreave's study. 

96. Organisations 

A clear account of some of the major theories 
about organisations. Helps clarify an area that 
often mystifies 'A' level students. 

97. Automations 

A detailed account of the problem of evaluating 
the pros and cons of the effects of automation 
on the factory, the worker, and society. 

98. Sociological Aspects of Work and Industry 

A comprehensive and up-to-date look at the world 
of work. 



99. A Chronology of Education Acts 

A detailed chronology of major events in 
educational legislation from 1807 to 1975. 

100. Secularisation 

A simple but useful account of the debate. 

1 01 . Total Institutions 

An outline and explanation of the main ideas in 
the section on total institutions in Goffman's 
'Asylums'. 

102. The Work of Karl Marx 

A brief and simple introduction to Marx's main 
ideas, useful as a starting point at 'A' level with 
students 'who initially at least are not as sophisti- 
cated as they look. 

103. Alienation - A Prototype of Change 

An account of a U.S.A. firm's attempt to reduce 
alienation in its pet food plant. 
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Iprigman Social Science 
pliidies 

Editor RJchard Cootes 

\ This three-part series is designed especially for CSE 
: courses. The aim is to foster a more structured and 

systematic approach to the study of society than is 

customary at this level. The series is compatible with 
^ most existing social studies courses since social 

scientific concepts and perspectives are brought to 

bear upon popular topics and long-standing problems. 

Although the area for detailed study is contemporary 

Britain, substantial references to other societies and 

to giobai issues are made where appropriate. 

The text throughout is stimulating and clear. All the 

books contain suggestions for written work, 
' discussion and research and further reading. 

SERIES ONE: Four foundation books 

Enquiring about society: methods and sources David Jenkins £1 .00 
The family: an introduction to sociology Richard Cootes £1.00 
' British Government: an introduction to politics Pfiiiip Gabriel £1.20 
Production and trade: an introduction to economics Brian Davies and Derek Mender 

£1.20 

SERIES TWO: An evolving series of shorter 'topic' books. The first two titles are 
available 

The social services David Whittaker 75p 
Education and Society Alan O'Donnell 75p 
Titles in preparation include: 
Industrial relations; Crime and punishment; 
Leisure; Population. 

SERIES THREE: Current issues — a series of topical illustrated 16 page booklets. 
These are available under a subscription scheme from the Longman Resources Unit, 
9-11 The Shambles, York. 

For further information or inspection copies, please write to Iris Sinfield, Longman 
Group Limited, Longman House, Burnt Mill, Herlow, Essex CM20 2JE. 
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DRIEFING5 



ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
No. 4 PLANNING THE CONTENT OF TEACHER 
DIRECTED SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSES 
by Roland Meighan 



The planning of ^ocia) Science course content for 
secondary school-children and further education 
coMege students might appear to be a relatively 
straightforward matter. The proliferation and 
diversity of such courses bears witness to the fact 
lhat this is not so, and that a complex series of 
decisions is involved, each decision having impli- 
cations for otHer decisions. 

The plann i of content, whether by teachers 
or students, may not be wholly deliberate or 
wholly within the control of the planners, e.g. the 
choice of an examination syllabus or a textbook 
means that the decisions of a.n examiner or writer 
ere taken on trust complete with biases and mis- 
interpretations, whether racist, sexist or nationalist. 
These become a hidden part of the content. 

The decisions made are likely to range over the 
features given below. Some decisions narrow 
choices rather than settle the matter, e.9. the 
decision to plan a course based on concepts V. the 
social sciences leaves open the question of the 
seiectio.*i of appropriate concepts, and rival 
attempts to do this exist. 

1 . Learnvng Outcomes 

There are various possibilities ?3 to what students 
ore expected to i.-a.r., and here are some for 
consideration. 

(a) Predominantly, the students are to learn 
information about their nation, e.g. how the 
economy works, the political system, migration 
patterns, l^,e mass media of communication. The 
course will be based on sociji description and 
social statistics. 

(b) Predominantly, the students arr to Iparn 
information about social problems, e.g. housing, 
poverty, crime, population, war. 

The course will be based on thor.e fei ures of 
national end irtternational life currently interpreted 
as ''problems**. 

(c) Predominantly, the students are to learn 
information^ about personal interests and personal 
problems, e.g. marriage, sexual relationships. 



jobs, leis ire. 

The coune will ' based on what the teachers, (or 
students. If consulted,) define as personal interests 
and problems. 

(d) Predominantly, the students are to learn 
information about their immediate environment, 
e.g. the neighbourhood, the town, the region. 
The course will be based on local information and 
local concerns. 

(el Predominantly, the students are to learn 
information about existential problems, « g. A'hat 
rnakes man human? How do we behave in groups? 
How do we learn? Why do we experience conflict 
and co-operation iri social life? 
The couise will be based on any material that wiM 
illuminate these questions. 

(f) Predominantly, the students are to learn 
information about ofA7er societies ar^d cultures 
and compare it with their own. 
The coursH #vill be bised on comparative description 
and data as available. 

(n) Predominantly, the students are to learn 
concepts used in the social sciences, e.g. culture', 
division of labour, perception. 
The course will be based on what social scientists 
currently see ai ihe central cor.cepts of the 
disciplines of anthropology, economics, politic;jl 
science, psychoiogy and sociology in particular, 
though other disciplines may be considered in 
addition. 

(h) Predominantly, the students are to learn skills 
/Used in social science investigation and theory 

building, e.g. data collection, data, analysis, 
evaluating evidence. 

The course will be based on activities involving the 
use of these skills. 

(i) Predominancy, tlie students are to learn 
attitudes associated with the social sciences, e.g. 
the suspension of moral judgements about other 
cultures, caution about 'common sense' views. 
The course will be based on a selection of studies 
and findin^^s in the sociai sciences that demonstrate 
these attitudes. 
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Comments 

This tist is nc; t^xhaustive. bu* it can snrve as ao 
atci to fnaking decisions about intendsd learnina 
oatconnes. 

r Certain value issues rfemain undeciued, e.g. 
itnrning information about the local environaienv 
can be for various purposes. One oiight be to 
accept and acconnaiodate to the locality, whereas 
mother might Ui? io change it. v 
.'.]■ The l':;t can serve as a rudimentary course 
Clauifier. establishing a profile in terms of the 
Weightings of various learning outcomes sinre a 
given course ^ill rarely involve just one simple 
Outcome. The current G.C.E. 'A* level Sociology 
Board) may often be seen to be taught to the 
profit? i^low. It is based on the subjective 
(mprttssions of the writer, and the length of line 
indicates my view of the weighting given, in 
practice, to each feature. 



Concents 

information 

Attitudes 

Skills 

Nation 

Spciai Problems 
Personal Problems 
immediate Environment 
Existential Problems 
Comparative 



This profile suggests that the major emphasis 
is on concepts and nation (modern Britain) and the 
minor emphasis is on personal problems and 
existential proble.ns. Students are also learning 
more about social science findings than about how 
to do social science, since the skills component 
is small. 



2. The Organisation of Content 
Choosing appropriate learning outcomes is one 
Kpect of planning the content, the organisation of 
the content is another. The choices here can be 
Presented as alternatives. 

Ea) The content can be organised in a highly 
ttructured manner or in a freer ranging network 
illowing for learner ct)oices. 

ib)The content can be organised on the basis of 
:eacher choices of content or pupil choice of 
t'/rntent, 

c| The t^^ntent can be based on a single social 
cience or on the linking of material from several 
pcial sciences. 



Highly Strut.: jr-sd | i I 1 i 1 | Networked 

'''eocher Cho:t;P 1 I I I I I_| Pupil Chosen 

Single Social Scip.iceLJ_J__J I LjLinked Social 

Sciences 

6ach .hoitie has implications for other choices 
so that iome combination are unlikely, e.g. 
sti LCtured. teacher chosen, single social science 
based would appear to be a more likely combination 
than structured, pupil chosen, linked social 
sciences since 'structured* suggests that pupil 
choice woulcJ be very limited, if present il all. 

These decisions about the organisation of the 
content may often be seen as independent of the 
choice of learning outcomes though some 
exception!; may be •suggested, e.g. if the content is 
bjsed hejvily on personal interests and problems, 
tiien teacher choice, highly structured, single social 
science based wnuld seem to be a less justifiable 
organisational approach since it fails to recognise 
the volatile, pupil-centred and wide ranging nature 
of the content. 

General Approaches to Deciding Content 

Given the complexity of the decisions, to be made, 

there are a number of general approaches open. 

(a) A teacher using the lists given above could 
make the set of decisions to persist for a whole 
course and produce a set syllabus. 

(b) A teacher might decide to vary the emphasis 
so that the characteristics of a course would vary 
from year to year, or even term to term. 

(c) A teacher might decide to start with a teacher 
directed course that cyradually shifted emphasis to 
pupil choice. 

(d) A teacher might decide to make the course 
pupil centred from the start and spend the first few 
weeks making the decisions about content with the 
students concerned. 

Implications for Methods of Teaching and Learning 
and Evaluation 

The decisions about content are not taken in 
isolation and they have consequences for methods of 
teaching and learning, e.g. the use of textbooks in a 
pupil chosen, networked content based on current 
pupil ifJterests, might prove to be rather limited. 

The implications for evaluation are perhaps 
more serious. The traditional externally set written 
examination is appropriate for a content based on 
information or concepts and highly structured in 
organisation but les:. appropriate for courses based 
on skills or social problems that are networked and 
pupil centred in organisation. Here continuous 
assessment and internally moderated appro-^ches 
would seem to be more suitable. 

3. A Case Study in Course Planning 
A group of socrjl science graduates, training to 
teach in secondary schools developed ideas for a 
five y6ar course after an analysis of decision- 
making similar to that given above. It therefore 
usefully illustrates some of the issues raised ejriier. 



viar OM (11 year old pupils) 

Ttirm 1 - Animal Iwrning and lU relation to 

human learning 

iPbssible approaches: , 
r:- Hypothesis testing: What animals do you think 
members of the class have? 
Survey to test the hypothesis 
Jf; Graphs - e.g. histograms etc. to illustrate the 

■ data collected. 

2. What can different animals do/learnt 

Which animals can do more and more varied 
tasks? 

i3. Different experiments - m groups. 

mice, rats . 

- Maze learning Relate experiments to human 

— conditioning learning 
with children writing these up. 

4. Graphs on abilities of the animals loo'<ed at 

5. Film - Von Frish on Bees. • • „i 
;6. Policeman comes to talk on the training ot 

■ his dog. . . 

7. Draw a picture of simple to complex organis-ns 



and their reSative learning abilities. 

Comments: u •« k« 

(a) Learning outcomes: Emphovi is to be on 
personal interest.^ Ipets) and personal problems 
(learning). skiUs (data collection and analysis) 
attitudes (systematic approaches). 

(b) Organisation of content: The orga.usation is o 
be structured, teacher chosen and based essentially 
on a single social science - psychology. 



Term 2 - Human Learning 
Possible approaches: 

1. Types of learning: Language as vital for learning 

— conditioning 

— insight learning etc. 

2. Wayisof learning: 
Experiments in pairs and in groups: 
a) part versus whole learning le.g. a poem) 
b\ massed ve-'sus distriDuted learning 

c) sleep 

d) schematic learning, versus rote learning. 

3. Stages of learning: 
-Birth 

— Childhood 

— Adulthood 
-Old Age 

4. Influences on learning: 

— Questionnarie based 

— School 

— Home 

— Friends , 
^.J.. - Mass Media - survey on mass media, popular 
^ programmes etc. 

-Comments: , 
; (a) Learning outcomes: Emphasis is on personal 
Vproblems (learning) skills (experiments and 
rquestionnaries). attitudes (systematic approaches* 
f:end existential problems (how do humans 'earn?) 
?(b) Organisation of content: The organisation is tc 
I'be structured, teacher chosen and based on 
"psychology and sociology. 



Term 3 - Learning in other countries 

Use filmstrips. tapes. T.V.. (Mf I were you and you 

were me'), books. (Children of other Lands). 

1. How learning is channelled by culture. 

2 Cultures gone by - historical perspective. 

3. Primitive and developed cultures (e.g. African 
Chinese. European) - p oject work - each 
group taking ? different country and each chi.d 
studying different arpects of people's lives tn 
other lands. 

Comments: ... • . 

(a) Learning outco-^ici^: Emphasis i-^ on existentsdi 
problems (human learning), comparison with oilier 
countries (culturer past and present) and ikills 
(collectin"» and presenting data.). 

(b) Organisation of content: This is teacher ohosen 
but allowing a network of pupil choice: and based 
on sociology and • .thropology. 

2nd Year Syllabus - Socialisation ^ 

1 Brief reOision of the previous year s work or 
learning. Introduction of socialisation by 
discussion of values, altitudes, norms etc. 
Method 

a) establishment of the existence of common 
attitudes, etc. via class discussion 

b) where to attitudes come from - lead in to 
agents of socialisation 

c) 'beans In jar' experiment to demonstrate 
the influence of a group on individua 

' judgement. Socialisation as a process of 
inculcation of expectations. 

2 How do we come to hold attitudes etc.. and 
behave in certain ways? Cross-cultural study. 
Method e.g. ^ , • i 

Margaret Mead's or other anthropological 
studies of simple societies. 
Group study project going into consider- 
able detail - research, collecting materials, 
selection - use of films and slides etc. 

3 Agents of socialisation - discussed with con- 
siderable emphasis on cross-cultural studies, 
a) family Method 
t.' neighbourhood All these subjects would 

c) school be examined in son.e 

d) peer groups depth - again with 

e) employment emphasis on enquiry. 

f) mass media discussion and wide use 
of aids if possible. 



Comments: ... 

(a) Learning Outcomes: emphasis is on concepts 
(peer groups, socialisation), skills (experiments and 
methnds of enquiry) and the immediate environ- 
ment (neighbouri:ood. family). 

(b) Organisation of content: this is teacher chosen 
structured and based on sociology, social 
psychology and anthropology. 

3rd Year Syllabus - Economic and Political 
Structure 

Economic Structure 
. 1. 'Making a living* - to be studies at the level of 
the individual and society as a whole. 



m 
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M«thod 

Visit(s) - structured by prior hand out on 
poihts to look for plus a report-back session. 
Films and discussion. 

2, Buying and selling — significance of the 'market' 
in socio-economic terms. 

3. Division of labour 
Stratification 

1. Establish what the children's conception of 
stratification is 

2. Class — link with previous study of the 
division of labour - groups with mutual/ 
conflicting interests — occupational groups 
and distincrive Hf» styles. 

Method 

Possible use of imaginative writing to 
establish the subjective impression of 
stratification. 

Group projects on occupational groups 

3. Status - criteria for judging status - birth 

wealth 

merit 

locality 

4. Power a) establishment of the idea of different 

degrees of power 
b) relationship between power and 
authority. 

5 To be developed In context of POLITICS - 
via further development of the study of Trade 
Unions - other interest groups — political 
parties. Attempt to develop the idea of group 
interaction within a political structure. 
Method 

Development of the concept of hierarchy, 
e.g. from school situation — closer exam- 
ination of trade unions, e.g. group projects 
on the historical development of individtial 
unions, professional groups etc. 

Comments: 

(a) Learning outcomes*, emphasis is on concepts 
and skills (e.g. observation). 

(b) Organisation of content: this is teacher-chosen, 
structured and based on Economic;. Politics 
and Sociolcgy- 

4th Year - Social Problems 
Term I 

School as microcosm of society 
Education system Bureaucracy and 

Mass communications Alienation 
Leisure and work 



Term 1 1 

1) Sub-cultures: youth culture, generation gap, 
de'inquency, crime and punishment. 

2) Problems of Minority groups: race, sex, aliens 
■ i3) Breakdown: marriago and divorce, suicide. 

i Term III ^ . 

Focus on other coontriec as well Britain. 
Population 
Poverty ^ 
Pollution 



Comments: 

Learning outcomes: emphasis is on social probicms 
and concepts. 

Organisation of content: this is a teacher chosen, 
structured and based on material from all the social 
sciences. 

5th Year - World Issues 

Term I ' 

3rd World: topics:- 

peasantry — social organisation, tribe & caste 

agriculture and industry 

population 

aid, trade, hunger, health 
instability and social change (military 
dictatorships) 
project:— compsfison of any 2 countries. 

Term ft 
Ideologies: 

"democracy ' — Britain, USA 
' "fascisi i" - Nazi Germany, Peron, !i:.ly 
' comnmnism" — Russia, Chinj, V iguslavit- 
"comparative religions" — Christianity, Islam, 

Buddhism, Hinduism 
Science, Humanism, Utilitarianism, and 
Existentialism 
How ideology influences social, political and 
economic structures. 

Term III 

International: 

United Nations, paace and war, power blocs — 
Common Market, cod war, struggle for 3rd world 

Comments: 

Learning outcomes: emphasis is on social problems 
and concepts. 

Organisation of content: this is teacher chosen, 
structured and based Qn material from all the social 
sciences. 



This case study is open to a wide range of criticisms, 
but it is an interesting atiempt to ring the changes 
in terms of the social sciences studied and the 
aearning outcomes envisaged. The use of the topic 
of learning, animal and human, tn the first year of 
the course is, I think. One of the most interesting 
features of the proposals. 



Conclusion 

There is clearly no right answer available for course 
planners and these notes are offered in the hope of 
clarifying what it is that courses are attempting, as 
well as what they are not. However, there are 
perhaps some less justifiable answers, e.g. where 
One type of learning outcome predominates 
throughout a course, whether it be exclusively 
social problems centred, or immediate environment 
centred or nation centred. The consequence may 
be a view that is biased by overynphasis. and by 
the exclusion of alternative perspectives, 
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CHECK YOUH OWN COURSE 



The checklist below introduces three other features in addition to these discussions above, i.e. student 

role, learning materials role and assessment. 



1. Learning outcomes: (Tick a maximum of Three! 
Predominantly, I wan* my students to learn: 

a) about theii nation, 

(e.g. how'economy works, political system, mass medta. migration patterns!. 

b) about social problems 

(e.g. Housing, poverty, crime, population), 

c) about their personal interests and personal problems. 

(e.g. marriage; sexual relations, jobs, leisure, consumer studies). 

d) about their immediate environment. 

(e.g. the town, government, neighbourhood, school locality). 

e) about existential problems. 

(e.g. What makes man human? How do we learn? Who are they? 
Who am I?) 

f) about other cultures. 

(e.g. Bushmen. Eskimos. U.S.A . U.S.S.R.) 

g) about social science concepts. 

(e.g. role, conflict, culture, division of labour, perception, political power) 

h) about investigation skills. 

(e.g. data collection; data analysis, evaluating evidence) 

i) about attit ides of the social sciences. 

(e.g. suspension of moral judgement, caution about 'common sense , 
the uncertainty principle.) 

j) about how to relate harmoniously to society. 

(e.g. rights, responsibilities, democratic participation) 



k) other (specify). 



b) 
c) 
d) 

e) 
f) 

g) 

h) 



i) 
k) 



2. Content Organisation: 

The course is: (MARK WITH AN X) 



a) Highly structured L 

b) Teacher chosen I 

c) Single Social Science L 



J L 



_L Networked 
_1 Pupil Chosen 



i \ I i I Linked or Integrated Social Sciences. 



3. Student Role. (Answer Yes or No) 

1. Are the students involvsd in deciding: 

a) the content of the course? 

b) the learnir.j and teachinc^ nnfthods? 

c) the assessments for the course? 
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2. Do you identify student concerns 
through a regularised channel or device? 

3. Do students havo choices within the programme? 

4. Do students recognise the teacher as a fellow inquirer? 

5. Do students learn how to learn so that they de»/ise their own 

programme eventually? 

6. Are most of the decisions about the course made before you meet 

the students? 

4. Learning materials role. (TICK THREE MOST FREQUENTLY USED). 
Do students learn predominantly from: 

a) the teacher 

b) the textbook 

c) teacher produced handouts 

d) lesource packs 

e) experiences in the community 

f) visual material chosen by teacher ~' 

g) tape recorded material chosen by teacher ~ ~ 

h) games and simulations 
\) self directed activities 

j) other (specify) 

5. Assessment ANSWER YES OR NO 

a) Do pupils write an assessment of the course? 

b) Do pupils assess their own learning? 

c) Are assessment methods chosen by the pupil? ~ 

d) Is assessment used to diagnose what to study next? ~ 
e; Is assessrrent decided by an examination board? (Mode I) 

f) Have you made a Mode II or Mode ID submission to a board? 

N B This checklist is produced by Roland Meighan for the purpose of discussion only. It has not been 
validated in any way and no claims of v alidity or reliability are made for it. 

The Briefings Series is edited by Roland Meighan. School of Education. University of Birmingham, 
Birmingham B15 2TT, England. 
• Copyright 1976 by A.T.S.S. Reproduction in part or whole without written permission is strictly 
prohibited. All rights resejved. , 
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EDITORIAL 



At the risk of some chaos, the editorial policy of 
.Social Science Teacher is becoming more open. 
Panels, groups of A.T.S.S. members, individuals, 
pairs, groups of student teachers, brjanches, as well 
as the existing teams of editors, are all invited to 
edit a future edition of the journal. The Publications 
Committee will monitor the offers, and also make 
invitations to guest editors and guest editorial 
groups. 

Each edition of Social Science Teacher usually 
consists of Editorial, News, Correspondence, 
Articles, Reviews, Resources Exchange, Briefings 
and Adverts. Editors of editions will be responsible 



for TWO of these items, the Articles and the 
Editorial. (Other items may be made available on 
rciiufest e.g. Reviews or Briefings.) The editorial can 
be i)ef.veen 200 and 900 words in length whilst the 
ariicles can be between 12,^00 and 18,000 words 
in any combination of long and short contributions 
as required. Four articles of about 3,000 words is 
a common format. 

Please write to the General Editors with your 
proposal, which initially may be quite brief — an 
offer, a theme or an idea. 

The current issue on Gaming and Simulation, 
is perhaps, a useful example of what can be achieved. 
R.M. F.R. 
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THE PRESIDENT 

ATSS Presidents and Vice-Presidents are elected 
for a three*year period. In September of this year 
Philip Abrams completed his tarm of office during 
which he conferred gr'^nr^r authority on the 
Association than it previously had and has been, 
able to give the Association vital assistance on 
several important issues. Wd tUaW continue to have 
the benefit of his experience and interest as he has 
offered to serve as a Vice-President. 

He ^ii! be succeeded as President by Gerry 
Fowler. 

Joan J Fontainci hds accepted an invitaticn to 
serve tor a further ihree years as a Vice-President 
and James Hemming, the psyctiologist, has also 
agreed to serve in this capacity. Prof. Philip Levf 
has regrettably had to relinquish his position. 



SCHOOLS COUNCIL 

In July we circulated full details of the ATSS 
submission for a 13 — 16 Curriculum Development 
f >iect to ail members. At this time therefore, it 
is r'lore important than ever that we are strongly 
represented at Schools Council. On July 10th 
Council elected Roger Gomm to be the ATSS 
representative on the Schools Council Social 
Sciences Committee. Roger teaches at Stevenage 
Colteg*^ of Further Education and has been a 
membe* of the Execuiive since April 1975. Several 
other ATSS members servo on the Committee in 
various capacitii>s and the Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee is the ATSS Chairman, Keith Poutter. 

''2 



YOUNG VOLUNTEER WORK 
The National Working Party of Young Volunteer"* 
Organisers has published a paper entitled Young 
Volunteer Work — Philosophy, Practice and Needs. 
The purpose of this document is to increase under- 
standing of the concept of community involvement 
by young people and to focus cttention upon the 
resources needed to ensure the effectiveness of the 
work. The document is the first attempt by those 
working in the young volunteer field to define 
their wori< — both its philosophy and practice. It 
is hoped that it will stimulate de^^ate amongst all 
those working with young people and will lead to 
increased recognition of and resourCbS for the 
particular contribution of the youn^ volunteer 
field to the social education of young people. 
Copies can be obtained from Young Volunteer 
Resources Unit, National Youth Bureau, 17/23 
Albion Street, Leicester LEI 6GD. 



PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION TEACHER 
A newsletter entitled The Public Administration 
Teacher is now being published by the Public 
Admini;stration Committee of the Joint University 
Council for Social and Public Administration in 
collaboration with The Politics Association. The 
editorial :n the fir^t issue expresses the "hope that 
it will bQCorf>e a source o^ useful information, 
ebpeciahy to the many teachers of the subject 
working often in not so splendid isolation in small 
colleges, as well as those in polytechnics and 
universities.'' Copies can be obtained from The 
Editor, Or. Derek Gregory, Public Administration 
Section, Teesside Polytechnic, Middiesborough, 
Cleveland TS1 3BA. 



ATSS BRANCHES 

The July Council recognised four new brandhes ~ 
Sussex, North Midlands, NE London and West 
London and all these new branches have 
programmes under way. Merseyside will be 
applying for branch status in November and 
inaugural meetings have been arranged ^or October 
in Kent and Lancashire. Groups have now been 
established in South Wales and Scotland and other 
areas where groups are bei ic establish^ are 
Central and SE London, Wessox and Surrey; it is 
also hoped to revive the Cleveland branch shortly. 



ADVISORY PANELS 

While branches provide members with a chance to 
meet regularly and co-operate, the advisory panels 
are designed to produce centralised support in the 
form of materials, expertise and advice. Following 
the July Council, six panels are now operating — 
Teacher Education, Social Studies, Sociology, 
^nthropology, Environmental Education and 
Politics. Keith Poulter writes on the Politics Panel 
below. 

Members are still wanted for the Economics, 
Psychology and Social Work panels, all of which 
we hope will meet for the first time this term. We 



rare particularly keen to recruit one or two 
• Commerce specialists for the Economics panel. The 
"rPsycholoQy panel will Include an interest in the 
many child care and child development courses 
now sprouting in schools while the Social Work 
panel will focus mainly on social work and social 
service courses in colleges of further education. 
Those interested are invited to contact the Panels 
Liaison Officer, Chris Farley, 32 Ladysmith Avenue, 
London E6 3AR. 



ECONOMICS PROJECT 

The Economics Association has announced the 
letting up of a project on Economics E^ducntioa 
14-16 at the University of HuM. It i:; funded hy tha 
\ Esmee Fairbairn Charitable Trust and is co^icernod 
to provide a sound research basis for a l&rtr 
curriculum development project in Economici for 
the 14-16 age range. 
It's objectives are: 

(a) to determine the current extend of, and t*ands 
in, the teaching of Economics, Commerce and 
economic elements within 3ocid! Studies or 
other courses, between the ages oi 14 to 16, 
whether for an examination or not, within 
England and Wales; 

(b) to carry out a survey of the international 
literature and ongoing research relating to the 
above; 

(c) to conduct sample surveys of economics 
teachers engaged in teaching the above range, 
-to establish 

(i) their qualifications and backgrounds 

(ii) the resources they use and what their 
needs are; 

(d) to conduct sample surveys of pupils, aged 14-16, 
to determine 

(i) the extent of their economic literacy, 

(ii) their perceptions of, and attitudes to, 
economics; 

(e) to gather opinions of various interest groups 
that have a view on teaching economics in 
schools to the above age range (e.g. employers, 
trade unions, political and consumer 
organisations). 

Further details are available from the Project 
Director, Brian Holley, University of Hull, 21 
Salmon Grove, Hull HU6 7SX. 



AMERICAN STUDIES 

ALE Bulletin No. 102 reports the issue of a new 
exam syllabus by AEB under the title of American 
Studies at Ordinary (Alternative) Level. The main 
objective of the syllabus is to increase understanding 
of the United States today^ iis internal circum* 
stances, its external relattonshios, and its position 
in the world. 

Although some historical, geographical, 
economic background may be necessary to under- 
standing, the syllabus is not intended to consist 
of separate historical, literary, geographical. 



sociological sections. Instead, an outline knov»;ledge 
of some aspects of history, for example, will help 
the student to understand the current situation, 
whilst a reading of American novels and pisys may 
bring to life situations and developments that seem 
arid in factual explanation. The approach is there- 
fore interdisciplinary, with geography throwing 
light on economics, perhaps, in one part of the 
syllabus, and history on cultural phenomena and 
developments elsewhere. 

The assessment is in three parts, which reflect 
the balance of the syllabus. The written examination 
wiu test understanding and the ability to jee and 
disc'jss relationships between ideas and events or 
nrcv.*een the U.S.A. and other countries. The main 
emphasis will not be on factual recall. The mulviplf.- 
d t- ce paper will test basic knowledge of the 
oreadth of the syllabus in outline, this kncwU^dge 
being regarded as a necessary preliminary to under 
standing rather than as &n'end in itself. The special 
topic will enable centres to study some aspect of 
American studies in greater depth. 

In selecting their special topic teachers will 
often find that material obtained from the U.S.A. 
would be very useful to them, and the Board hopes 
to pair schools and colleges in Britain with their 
counterparts in America so that information can be 
exchanged. For instance, if a school in Dagenham 
wishes to make a special study of Ford's, we 
should try to put then, in touch with a school in 
Detroit for this purpose, whilst the choice of police 
work in a large city might lead to a link with a 
school or college in Chicago or San Francisco. If 
cereal growing were the choice, then 3 school in 
Iowa or Kansas would be able to help. 

The Board plans to publish a lisi of source- 
material for the teaching of American Studies and 
to state where these materials may be obtained. 
A resources-centre will probably be set up in 
London or in another convenient centre so that 
teachers may see these materials. Regional advisers 
with specialist knowledge and qualifications will 
also be available to help in the preparation of 
students. 

Copies c.rthe syllabus may be obtained from 
H.G. Earnshaw, Senior Assistant Secretary, The 
Associated Examining Board for the General 
Certificate of Education, Wellington House, 
Aldershot, Hampshire GU11 1BQ. 



MALADJUSTED CHILDREN 
The Journal of the Association of Workers for 
Maladjusted Children is published twice a year at 
an annual subscription of £1.70. The Association 
is characterised by a multi-disciplinary approach to 
maladjustment and emotional disturbance and the 
papfers in the journal are balanced ar.d un- 
pretentious. VoL 3, No. 1 includes a report by 
Ronald Davie of a conference on Deprivation, 
Disturbance and Intervention while the current 
issue includes several articles on one-parent families. 
Enquiries to Alan Fox, Longview, Lodge Road, 
Caerleon, Newport, Gwent NP6 1QS. 
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i JKeiRAI Tiichert*^^^ Is intended for 

.4't«ai^min Rhoo^ further etoucatioo/ 

vand' for lecturcjrs In colleges of education, whc are 
.Inf using or would like to ute anthropologic^! matet^Cils 
vvpr.^peiripeetlves in their teaching. It l» e revisid, 
ft uipKlaisd . and expanded version of the Teachers' 

Resources Folder which was first published thr<)ti 

years ago. 

The contents include an int'oductlon to the 
disclptirte of social anthropology; details of a 
teiectton of courses in British schools and colleges 
' of further education which contain anthropological 
components; a section on school examinations in 
anthropology ; critical reviews of some of the major 
teaching programmes in humanities/social studies; 
the catalogue of films in the RAI Film Library; a 
guide to the distributors of audio-visual aids; 
details of museum ethnographic and archaeoiogical 
collections; and e comprehensive bibliography. 

The Guide is comb-bound for easy insertion of 
additional relevant material. The RAI will send 
every purchaser annually, at no extra cost, an 
updating sheet which can be inserted into the Guide. 

The Teachers' Resource Guide is available from 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, 36 Craven 
Street, London WC2N 5NQ, price £1 .30 to personal 
callers, or £1 .SO including postage. 

ASSOCIATION FOR LIBERAL EDUCATION 

At the July Council, Martin Garrett of Bath 

Technical College was elected ATSS representative 

: on the Council of The Association for Liberal 
Studies. At the same meeting the ALE's new 

' representative on our Council, Ms Diane Brace, 
Head of General Studies at S.E. Derb /shire College, 
inade her first appear jnce. John Russell's account 
of the current position regarding Liberal Studies 
appears below. 

"IDEAS EXCHANGE" 

It is hoped to include a new section in future issues 
of The Social Science Teacher — so far known as 
the "ideas exchange", though we hope to find a 
better title. This will take the form of .fifteen or 
so ideas, which members have tried out in the class* 
room, written up briefly (about 200 words each). 
Approaching one hundred ideas might thus be 
written up every year. Like the Resources Exchanoe, 
this section of the journal will only happen if you 
make it happen. So how about writing up an idea 
you have tried, including details of appropriate afic 
group etc. end some indication of its success o\- 
otherwise. Ideas and enquiries to Keith Pculter. 
74 Cherry Tree Rise, Bcckhurst Hill, Essex. Tel: 
: 01-504 0804. 

DIARY DATES 

Oct 

J 2 Sussex ATSS. Meeting on Curriculum Develop* 
ment. Speakers include Dsvid Bolani and 
^ : Colin Lacey. Crawley Teachers Centre. 10.30. 
i . 2 W. Midlands ATSS. 'How We Teacn It' Social 
Studies workshops. University of Birmingham 
School of Education. 10.00. 



Oct ■ yyi^^i 
9 Scottish ATSS. Workshop on curriculum 
" development in Sociology and SociaV Studies. • 

Moray House College of Education, Edinburgh. 

9.30. 

14 East Anglia ATSS. CSE Social Studies Mode 

111. Norwich Te^^her's Centre. 7.15. 
23 Aisociation for Religious Education R.E. 

Syllabus Guidelines: agreed arid non-agreed. 

Carrs Lane Church Centre, Birmingham. 

10.30. 

29 .<Vssociation for tho Teaching of Psychology. 
AGM. Speaker - Brian Foss, Prof, of 
Psychology at Bedford College. 'Lamb and 
Flag', 24 James' Street, London W1 . 5.45. 

Nov 

6 W. Midlands ATSS. Social Science Trails. 
University of Birmingham School of ; 
Education. 10.00. 

1 1 Invalid Children's Aid Association. Integration? 
The Special Education Issue. Imperial College, 
S. Kensington, London I>V7. Details from 
Mrs. H. Price, 95 Vista Way, Kenton, Harrow, 
Middlesex. 

17 Sussex ATSS. Tony Marks, Chief Examiner, 
AEB A-level Sociology. Brighton Teacher's 
Centre, 7.00. ^ 

Dec 

1 Essex ATSS. 6th Form Conference on 
Deviance with Stan Cohen, Prof, of Sociology 
at the University of Essex. S.E. Essex Sixth 
Form College, South Benfleet. 

4 W. Midlands ATSS. RE and Social Science. 
University of Birmingham School of Education. 
10.00. 

Jan I 
3/8 Management and Orgonisaxion of Sociology 
Studies in FE. FE Staff College, Coombe 
Lodge, Blagdon, Avon. Further details from 
the College. 

Feb ' 

26 W. Midlands Politics and Economics Associ- 
ations. Curriculum Projects in Economics and 
Politics. University of Birmingham School 
of Education. 

Mar 

26 W. Midlands ATSS. Socialisation. University 
of Birmingham School of Education. 10.00. 

28/ British Sociological Association. Annual . 

Apr Conference. Power and The State. University 

1 of Sheffield. Details from BSA. 13 Endsleigh 
Street, WC1 CD J. 

12/ ATSS Easlcti Course. Social Studies and . 

16 Humanities in the Middle and Secondary ; 
School. Loughborough College of Education.. 

May 

14 W. Midlands ATSS. Social Science and 
Huri'idnities. University of Birmingham School ' 
of Education. 10.00. 



ECONOMICS. VOL. Xlll, PARTS 1 AND 2. 
NOS. 53 AND 54. 
Vol. XII, Part 1 is a 'Scottish' edition and includes 
<in artide on The Scottish Central Borders; an are?^ 
in decline. Another articlia is particularly relevant 
to this issue of The Social Science Teacher. It is 
entitled The Use of Computer Games in Education; 
A Critique, and it is, by Malcolm Rutherford. 
Although in practice it is a critique of games in 
economics most of the points are generalisable. 
The article cautions that "there is very little in the 
vyay of hard data on the effectiveness of games and 
simulations compared with other techniques, and, 
in addition, a lack of clarity over the more 
fundamental questions of what and how games 
teach and how they should be used." However, 
although the article of'ers food for thought, it 
does not clearly consider the possible objectives of 
using games and it seems to assume that enjoyment 
and motivation are both opposed to, and lesser 
than, learning goals. 

Vol. XII, Part 2 is the Summer 1976 edition 
and with surely uncanny timing it includes an 
article entitled The Economics of Water Supply 
and Demand! The use of television in economics 
education is another feature of this issue but tha 
most interesting article is by Philip Negus, a 
member of the committee of the new North 
Midlands branch of ATSS. The article describes 
an individualised learning scheme for A level 
Economics at Arnold & Carlton CFE, Nottingham. 

The problems which the author found with the 
scheme were the difficulties which , students 
experienced in measuring their progress and work 
rates, the lack of security of more group%i$ntred 
learning and the lack of experience of group 
discussion. On the other hand, the individual 
capacities of students showed themselves in widely 
varying rates of progress through the course units 
and students both resd more books and wrote 
more essays than in previous years. The author 
regards the biggest success as the tutorials — "Strong 
students were encouraged to think more deeply 
about the work whilst weak students could be 
heloed to at least a minimum level of 
understanding." 

This issue of Economics also contains a full list 
of local education authority advisers for economics 
and as most of these are also concerned generally 
with social science and social studies it could be of 
use to many teachers outside economics. Econumics 
is available from The General Secretary, Economics 
Association, Room 340, Hamilton House. Mabledon 
Place, London WC1 H 9BH. No price is given. 



MOST. NO. 11. MAY 1976. 

MDST is the^'Jourhat--of^-The-Modern— Studies 
Association in Scotland. This issue focusses on 
Scotland Now and includes a series of articles on 
the political future of Scottish industry. Some 
useful source material here for politics, economics 
and geography. An article called Young Consumers 
by Alma Williams is a practical guide to consumer 
education in schools and gives an excellent 



indication of resources available. MOsT is available 
from Mr. W. Jamieson, 46 Randolph Road, Stirling*. 
Scotland. Price 75p. 

AREA, VOL. 8.1976. 

From the evidence of this issue of the bulletin of- 
the Association of Religious Education, RE teaching 
is experiencing a major crisis. Should it be open 
and comparative as befits a modern pluralist 
society? Or should it remain true to Christian 
confession and authority as a means of giving 
children some source of- certainty? A critical but 
tortured review of New Movements in Religious 
Education by Niniar Smart a.^d Donald Horder 
concludes thus - "... in religious education 
pluralism without 'the scandal of particularity' can 
soon become confusion. At this time we have every 
reason to remind ourselves that there is still 'none 
other name given lender heaven among men'." This 
reactionary tone is maintained, predictably, in a 
comment on the British Humanist Association's 
proposals to reform religious education; the article 
is critical of the application of open-ended and 
child-centred teaching in RE. 

On the other hand, an article entitled A Plain 
Men's Guide to R.E. by Arthur Poulton, takes an 
opposite view, specifically arguing for child-centred 
and open*ended approaches. He sums up the 
proper approach of the RE teacher to students - 
"This is my belief. It carries with it certain impli- 
cations, and clearly rule? out others. It shares some 
convictions with, say, Jews and many humanists, 
while refusing to resolve the r^isultant difficulties in 
the way that Buddhism c"' one side or Western 
materialism on the other mny be free to resolve 
them. It therefore offers no easy answers to all 
li^'s questions, but it does accept all the data of 
life and makes senses of them in its own way. 
Whether you accept it or not, the quest for meaning 
is yours; I can only provide some training in 
method, and stich information from my own • 
experience of life as you are equipped to accept." 

Several ATSS branches seem to have included a 
discussion of RE and social science in their forth* 
coming programmes; the outcomes will be 
interesting. AREA is available from The Treasurer. 
AREA, 1 Welford Road, New Oscott, Sutton 
Coldfield, West Midlands B73 5DP. Price £1 . 

TEACHING POLITICS. VOL, 5, NO. 2. MAY 1976. 

This edition includes several articles.of even higher 
quality than usual. I found particularly interesting 
The Politics of Political Education in West Germany 
by Kurt Sontheimer and Democracy: A Problem for 
the Educator by J.M. Tarrant. But most relevant to 
this issue of The Social Science Teacher is another 
article on Simulations by Philip Leng and Clive 
Thomas. Basically it describes a game developed in 
two Somerset schools called 'Government and 
Opposition' which seems to have been enjoyed by 
students. I hear that a similar game has been 
developed in Whitehall but it is not clear whether 
anyone enjoys it. Teaching Politics is available from 
Sage Publications, 44 Hatton Garden, London 
EC1N8ER. 
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KEITH POULTER. CHAIRMAN OF THE ATSS 
POLITICS PANEL, writes:- 

The ATSS Politics Advisory Panel met for the first 
time on June 26th. Our intention is that the 
Association should devote an increasing amount of 
attention to the teaching of politics, both as a 
separate i'udy and as part of wider courses. The 
panel hr^ agreed a programme of activity which 
will include:— an analysis of existing syllabuses, 
examination papers, etc. with a view where 
necesssry to bringing about change; the production 
of a series of booklets on the teaching of politics; 
publishing resource guides; collating items for the 
Resources Exchange; and producing an issue of 
The Social Science Teacher devoted to politics 
teaching. 

We hope to involve as many members as possible 
in the above ;^*jt'vities and would like to hear from 
anyone interested in participating. For example, if 
you would like to comment on a particular syllabus, 
write a revi-aw of a new book or contribute to the 
resources e>;change. We are particularly keen to 
recruit to the panel a primary teacher interested 
in political educiition. 

Items for the Resources Exchange should be 
sent to Edna Wright, 82 The Drive, Shoreha/.T, 
Sussex. Tel: 07917 4307. All other correspondence 
to janette Flaherty, 82 Dunbar Road, London N22. 
Tel : 01-888 3839. Members of the panel are:- 

Jo Cleary ex-Londott Institute student 

Janette Flaherty Aylward School, Edmonton 
(secretary) 

Stephanie Garrett Southgate School, Cockfosters 
Ctive Harber Brune Park School, Hants. 
Mike McGuinness Kirby CFE, Middlesborough 
Keith Poulter Lo*:ghton CFE, Essex (Chairman) 
Richard Upright Kirby CFE, Middlesborough 
Adrian Wilson Uxbridge Technical College 
Edna Wright Uplands School, Brighton 



LIBERAL STUDIES. JOHN RUSSELL, FE STAFF 
COl^LEGE,COOMBE LODGE, writes:- 

Liberal or General Studies as a component of part- 
time courses in Further Education looks tike being 
in for a hard time. From the Issue of the historic 
Circular 323 from the Ministry of Education in 
1957 until now they have been regarded as a more 
or less compulsory element of such courses. The 
objectives and content for such time allocations 
have frequently been areas of conflict between the 
staff appointed to teach liberal studies and the 
teachers of the more directly vocational elements. 
Recruiting policies and ineffective management of 
communicaiions have both contributed in many 
colleges to a sniping warfare between hostile groups. 

In the last few years the Inspectorate have 
asserted that the objectives of general studies could 
be achieved by integrating them, for teaching 
purposes, with the technical or industrial studies. 
This is in part true. 'If one is talking of general 
personality objectives such as 'adaptability. 



curibsity,self confidence, independence of thought' 
(Technician Ed ucat ion Council : CirculcV 3/75) 
then these can only be achieved through the whole 
programme of study and not in 'minority time*. 
But if we add (TEC Circular 3/75) "The student 
should gain a better understanding of himself and 
his environment and of the wider community in 
which he lives . . , (and should be encouraged) . , . 
to st::ek a continuous personal development by 
associations both within and outside the college 
environment" it becomes a little difficult to see 
how this can be integrated to a teaching of 
Kirchhoffs Laws or the casting of non-ferrous 
material. 

Recently the City and Guilds Policy Committee 
has been extremely ambivalent about the whole 
matter and has dissolved it: General Studies 
Advisory Committee. The first policy statement of 
the Business Education Council has :aid clearly 
that no special time allocation is necessary and the 
Technician Education Council apprus/ed over 300 
schemes before its advisory commit:».9 had met. 
All in all it doesn't look promising; for as the axe 
falls the hostilities within the college will break out 
ipiO open warfare when those hostile to general 
studies preceive a lack of support from the external 
bodies. What is left is the power that individuals 
have, such as it is, on the Academic Board. Indeed 
much of the weakness of the present validating/ 
examining bodies is that they have to recognise 
that is increasingly where the authority lies. As 
new college teaching schemes and curricula come 
before Academic Board or coltegial committees 
then we must ask hard questions about where and 
how objectives such as those required by TEC 
(already cited) will be met. But such questioning 
can only be carried out effectively if the questioners 
are prepared to co-operate within these schemes 
and avoid as much negative hostility as possible. 
In addition all possible 'political' and 'union 
channels' should be used to ensure as broad and as 
liberal an education as is possible for these part- 
time students. 

I am preparing a fuller report of the C & GLI 
situation which wilt be available through . the 
executive committee. 



THE SOCIOLOGY PANEL. PAUL COOPER 
writes:—' 

One of the most important unplanned changes in 
secondary and further education over the last 
decade has been the explosion of sociology as a 
GCE subject at both '0' and 'A' level. For example, 
this year, 3J,000 candidates entered for the '0' 
level examination set by AEB alone. Further, the 
days when 'A' level sociology merely required a 
student to learn Cotgrove's text have gone — five 
of the GCE boards currently or are shortly to offer 
sociology examinations at 'A' level and the different 
syllabuses emphasise varied aspects of and 
approaches to sociology. 

The growth and proliferation of sociology has 
not, to put it mildly, been universally welcomed. 
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Both the subject and very often the teacher have 
been atiacked on inteltectua) snd political grounds, 
and it is probably not surprising that in the early 
days the mandarins of the examining world opted 
for a safe functionalist approach. But now, 
sociology teachers are told, at conferences and in 
ATSS publications, that functionalism is un- 
desirable and we keep hearing various strange 
polysyllabic words which are supposed to provide 
the key to sociology, if not the mystery of life 
itself. At this point the weary and lazy teachers 
give up and make all their students learn the text- 
books of Seargeant of Wilkins off by heart. The 
enthusiastic and ambitious teachers attend yet 
more conferences and read enlightening-sounding 
books with titles like 'New Directions in Sociological 
Theory'. Of this latter group of teachers I suspect 
that about 49% get frightened and rush back to the 
socurity of textbooks such as Worsley and Hurd; 
about 49% tentatively throw a few minutes 
discussion of the new approaches at the end of the 
course; perhaps 2% teach an intellectually challeng- 
ing and exciting course based on the several 
different perspectives of sociology. 

In short, many sociology teachers in secondary 
and further education are extremely uncertain 
to what they aresupposed to be doing. Experienced 
teachers are unsure because their own academic 
studies of sociology probably stopped with Parsons; 
younger teachers are lacking in confidence because - 
they do not know what is required by the syllabuses 
and examinations. There are many sociology 
teachers, of course, with no academic training in 
sociology at all - very often, especially in schools, 
the religious studies or history teacher teaches a 
sociology course. There is nothing necessarily harm- 
ful in this, but obviously the problems und difficult- 
ies faced by such a teacher are especially acute. 

This widespread ' crisis of confidence in the 
world of sociology teaching manifests itself in 
many practical ways. To take a few examples from 
'A' level — many teachers, especially those involved 
with one year courses, worry about what parts of 
the syllabus to leave out and how long to spend on 
particular areas. One common answer to these two 
problems is for the teacher to churn out his old 
university notes. To provide a further semblance of 
intellectual security most teachers compartm'entalise 
their subjefct matter very rigidly — few students, 
for example, can Transfer information and ideas 
from their study of the family to that on work. In 
the AEB 'A' level course the project was hailed as 
a major innovation, yet only 1% of candidates 
actually write an account of their project in 
the exam. 

The problems are probably more acute, if less 
discussed, at '0' level. Ooes one try and teach a 
sociological perspective or merely social studies? 
What books should the '0' level student read? 
What are examiners looking for? Should the 
students be encouraged to draw upon their personal 
experiences? Hnw much should historical and 
comparative examples be introduced? As at 'A' 
level, what area: of the syllabus should the teacher 
leave out and what should he concentrate on? 



There are perhaps two fundamental problems 
that the sociology teacher faces. Fiistly, what 
'counts' as valid sociology? This raises a fascinating 
plethora of questions, but the most immediate 
practical one facing the teacher is how does he find 
out what is and what is not acceptable. Secondly, 
there is the ever present danger of sociolo9y 
turning into yet another examination subject, 
rapidly learned and as quickly forgotten, and 
having no lasting impact on the way the student 
sees the world. The possibility that as the teacher 
increasingly solves the first problem the *?xam 
syndrome becomes totally dominant must be 
carefully guarded against. 

It is important therefore that as much debate 
and discussion as possible takes place between 
sociology teachers, many of whom are geogrEphic- 
ally and institutionally isolated. So far this has nor 
happened. ATSS representatives on GCE 
examination committees are constantly complaining 
that they receive few, if ar^' ideas from members. 
How many sociology textt ks or resources used 
by teachers are actually wri'.ten or produced by 
teachers? How many articles in Social Science 
Teacher or publications of the ATSS are written by 
the classroom teacher who actually has to teach 
sociology? Not surprisingly, what little discussion 
of sociology in schools and colleges there is often 
seems far removed from what actually happens in 
the classroom. 

The recently established Sociology Panel of 
the ATSS sees one of its main functions as 
encouraging teachers of sociology to share their 
experiences and knowledge, their difficulties and 
problems. The Panel is particularly keen to publish 
articles, papers and monographs on any aspect of 
sociology which would be of direct value to 
teachers of '0' and/or 'A' level e.g. resources guides, 
practical ideas for teaching, accounts of projects 
and fieldwork, discussions of the problems of the 
sociology teacher, refresher papers on new develop- 
ments in the different branches of sociology. It so 
often appears that most of Britain's sociology 
teachers are struggling alone — if we could only 
pool some of our ideas the quality of our teaching 
can only improve. 

The panel has a wide brief which includes 
organising conferences and feeding ideas and 
information to the various ATSS representatives 
on examination committees. We can only function 
successfully, however, if we know what sociology 
teachers want, so we would like your ideas and 
thoughts on sociology at '0' and 'A' level (or CEE, 
'N', 'F' etc. etc.), the syllabusses and examinations, 
and the actual problems of teaching sociology. 

Please send any comments, views, ideas for 
articles, papers etc. to: 
Paul Cooper, 
1 5, Meyrick Road, 
Hawant, Hants,, 
POb* INN. 

Tel: Havant (070 12) 75925. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Dear Editors, 

Rev^ of THE LIVING LAW 

) have just seen the Review carried in the last 
issue oi your journal of THE LIVING LAW which 
I wrote, and which is published by Clearway 
Publishing in the Britain Today series. 

That review accuses me of an "extraordinarily 
naive contensus view of Society" and seems to be 
written by a person (un-named)..who has formed 
an overall hostile political judgement of my stance 
as author. 

This* in turn, might have something to do with 
the unnerving error of fact with' which the review 
starts when it says "this short book, by the ex* 
Presiaant of the Law Society, and written in 
collaboration with that august body contains few 
surprises". How wrong can you get? 



In fact, t was one of the three founders and 
first chairman of the LEGaL ACTION GROUP, 
which some of your readers may know to be the 
bane, rather than the Thane, of ihe Legal 
Establishment. 

It is depressing when one'? small but 
conscientious efforts receive such fjant attention 
from a critical reviewer. My book has many 
inadequacies — including that of naivety in certain 
respects — but it ;s still the only book in this 
Country written specifically for the "non-achievers" 
in our schools, ii* the passionate belief that no 
democratic system can survive under a flood of 
law unless all of those affected are given some real 
opportunity to understand the basic framework 
and concepts of that system. 

Yours sincerely, 

ANDREW PHILLIPS 
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vSiMULATiON AND THE TEACHING OF 
iSOCiptOGY 

f by Anthony Rumll, North WorotsMrthirs Coll«g« 



iW^itn one looks through directories of simulations 
^yghfien; in such books as Tansteyi or Taylor and 
}Walf6rdi one is immediately struck by the fact 
t:;tHfrt^, theray.^^M^ certain subjects where 

Vs|n]|Ulation : has : bean quite wkfety developed, 
i^^gaooraphy and history for example — and others 
li^jteh aeafn to have largely neglected the technique, 
T^H^i^iiisv being one. The reasons for its neglect by 
: ;iaacHivy of sociology could be many: 

' ;(a) Tha aitbiect has alternative techniques which 
: ac^ieiMfthe same objectives equally effectively. 
! (b) The technique is of limited use for sociology. 
i(c) Tha. subject has only comparatively recently 
j ; . attabiished itself in the curriculum of schools 
and. , colleges and therefore needs to use 
'tr^^tional methods to confirm its academic 
'- respectability. 

i;;(d) Teachers of sociology have failed to realise the 

potential of the technique. 
iJa) Simulation is widely used but little has been 

published. 

f Some of these explanations will be explored in 
this paper. 

; It might be argued that simulation has been 
"l used wkdely in social studies and this raised a very 
V fundamental question — what do we mean by 

sociology. Much of the sociology taught in schools 
. up to 'O' level is really social studies and few 'A' 
i level examinations require theory. If one takes a 
• strict definition of sociology, as opposed to social 
/■ studies, and defines it as a discipline which is 
i analytical and theoretical then it is fair to say that 
; there is not a great deal of material at present 

available commercially for the teaching of sociology 
f nor Is there much research on its use. However, this 
t;.is not to say that, per se, it is an unsuitable tech- 
; nique for the subject. I propose first to look at the 
<. claims made for simulation in order to see whether 



they are also potentially true for the teaching of 
sociology and I will then consider areas in which 
development could take place. 

Up to this point the term 'simulation' has been 
used without specifying its exact meaning. To 
avokl misurtderstanding it Is eppropriate to define 
several of the terms as they are used throughout 
this paper and for convenience 1 have taken the 
definitions given by Garvey3. 

Simulation: 

is the all inclusive term which contains those 
activities which produce artificial environments 
or which provide artificial experiences for the 
participants in the activity. 

Role playing: 

The act of "being someone else" 
The act of acquiring experience in a set of 
activities in which the actor seeks to acquire 
or increase his competence. The role assumed in 
role playing is one in which the actor portrays 
either a ficticious role or an actual role, but 
performs that role In an artificial environment. 

in-tray exercises: 

Situations in which the actor is presented with 
problems or decisions which have to be made 
within the role he is playing. 

Socio-drama: 

This is the use of role playing as a means of 
enabling the role players to seek a solution to a 
social problem which is posed for them. The 
problem may be one extracted from the real 
world or it may be one designed to present a 
selected situation for solution. 

Gaming: 

Gaming is the addition to the technique of 
socio-drama of an element which demands the 
development and choice of strategies (or 
decision making) and some type of pay-off- 
rewards or deprivations dictated by chance or 
tha choice of strategies. The decisions and the 
rewards are subjected to the strictures of rules 
known to all players. Thus gaming involves the 
making of decisions in situations which depict 
conflict. 

The advantages and disadvantages of simulation 
have been suggested in several books (for exaniple 
Tansley and Unwind. Taylor and Walford^) but 
these have not been considered in relation to any 
specific subject or discipline. It could be found 
that the advantages claimed for the teaching of one 
subject proved to be disadvantages for another. In 
order to consider this 1 would first propose to 
summarise some of theso advantages and then 
examine briefly how true they might be for the 
teaching of sociology. 

Taylor and Walford group the advantages of 
simulation under two main headings* Motivational 
Advantages and Gains related to Relevance and 
Learning. 

^9 
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|l!;^.F;;:; (a) liv^'Q^ Bnd excitement in learning. 

. (ncreasod student motivation stemming from 
Heightened interest in the teaching and learning 
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'I process is a. commonly reported phenomenon 
K following simulation exercises. Without doubt, 
..r this is the clearest and least disputed gain 
' ; attached, to simulation in the classroom, despite 
-'the difficulties of measuring it. 

(b) The divorce from "conventional wisdom". 

> Simulation presents teachers and students with 
. .novel situations which cannot be ^solved oy 

'coolc book' knowledge. Even when a student 
. ' has had some experience of simulation 

techniques, there is little likelihood that there 

can be conscious transfer of strategic ideas. 

Consequently a level of freshness and novelty 

is generally maintained. 

(c) Removal of student-teacher polarization. 
Personal tensions and ever, antagonisms in the 
teaching situation are likely to be reduced in a 
situation where few diiect judgements on 
students are required as most simulations are 
self monitoring. The teacher's role may be as 
interpreter of the simulation or even as guide, 
but he does not have to pose as expert or judge. 

(d) Simulation as a universal behaviour mode.. 
Games are a normal part of thb behaviour of 
people — both children and. adults. Th^irefore 
simulation, which is in this tradition, has an 
appeal to all ages. 

Gains Related to Relevance and Learning 

(a) Learning at diverse levels. 

Not a great deal of vigorously conducted 
research has been carried out on the gains of 
simulations (see Schild 1971). None of the 
validation sTiidies completed in this area suggest 
that simulations are any worse than other 
techniques in teaching factual material, although 
the time taken to develop a scheme may be 
longer than other approaches. In relation to 
other skills (analysis, synthesis interpretation 
etc.) the evidence varies and is inconclusive. 

(b) Decision making experience. 

As the participant thinks for himself about the 
decisions he may take during the simulation, he 
also comes to understand the impact and 
consequence of his own and others actions. 
Almost every element or component in the 
decision making pr^ess can be introduced. In 
these respects simulation is potentially a very 
Hexible framework in which to practise 
decision making and observe it at work. 

(c) Role Awareness 

Some users of simulation would claim that an 
important pay-off was that of increasing role 
awareness. However, as Cl&yton and 
Rosenbloom6 point out, the empathy involved 
in role play may be incompatible with trying to 



understand the strategic process in which the 
•behaviour v/as taking place. 

(d) An Interdisciplinary View 

Simulation has particular advantages to offer in 
the way in which it can present an integrated 
or ^ynoptic view. If problems are under scrutiny 
in the simulation, they cannot stop short at 
disciplinary boundaries, there have to be total 
approaches to the problems. 

(e) The Dynamic Framework 

Simulation is one of the few classroom tech- 
niques which comes t& grips with time, be it 
)jast, present or future. A large number of time 
perspectives are possible within a ^ single 
simulation and the greater the compression of 
time, the sooner the participants are forced to 
continually acknowledge the dynamics of 
change. 

(f) Bridging the Gap to Reality 

For many students classrooms and colleges 
seem divorced from the 'real world' in which 
they are anxious to live. Simulation, with its 
concrete approach to situations, may well be 
a major tool in an att^mpt-to bridge'-the-gap- 
between these two contexts. However, the 
bridge to reality can be cijstroyed either if the 
model itself is a false one, or if there is in- 
sufficient attention in linking the simulation 
experience with the reality on which it is based. 

Sociology and the claims of simulation 

If one examines the claims mode by Taylor 
and Walford under the general heading of 
Motivational Advantages, then clearly all of them 
would be potentially claims that could be made 
for the use of simulation in the teaching of 
sociology. However, it is necessjiry to be more 
cautious when examining these claims list d under 
'Relevance to Learning'. It is proposed to consider 
these in more detail . 



(a) Learning at diverse levels 
applicable. 



would seem to be 



(b) Decision making experience --This h l^ie first 
danger. If sociology is defined as being 
theoretical and analytical then there is a danger 
that the use of simulation will centre not on 
sociology but on social policy (e.g. the packs 
by Shelter) and then the subject may be seen as 
descriptive and prescriptive. 

(c) Role awareness — There is a great potential for 
using role play in the teaching of sociology, as I 
suggest later, but this aspect also has its own 
very real dangers. If one tries to use role playing 
techniques in connection with the teaching of 
Role theory, for example, there is a strong 
possibility that it will tend to be used to 
illustrate one approach — structural function- 
alism — with its emphasis on roles being given 
and as non -negotiable. This is not to say that 
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' the technique cannot embrace other perspectives 
:|;«:: oh roles such as the interactionist approach but 

' It is much easier to develop material for the 
& : f u nctional ist perspect ive. 

i^ r: (d) Interdisciplinary View — not applicable in this 
;^r-;v : context. 

|e) The Dynamic Framework — The simplification 
of compressing time is one which is tempting to 
i follow as it may produce clear illustrations of 
'^^V r change which is a central theme in sociology, 
t:.. However, such clarity must be balanced against 
any distortion of theory which results from this 
' ' ^•^ ; simplification and compression. In Starpower, 
•g^[ : for example, "societial change" does take place 
; • over a comparatively short period but the 
organiser has to be careful not to interpret this 
:i change as enivitable or predictable. 

ih (f) Bridging the Gap to Reality — Again a potential 
il"; ; v' benefit for the teaching of sociology but Taylor 
'[^V,.' and Walfords own reservations could be very 
real for sociology. There are great dangers of 
^^Vv " false models and over-functionalist 
''!:/■ : , interpretations. 

1^: - Inspite of these reservations, it would stilt seem 
to me that simulation has some potential for the 

[^'.f^v teaching of sociology but not perhaps as great as 

ff- for subjects such as history or geography. The 
\ number, of commerciaHy produced simulations 

ri^V; available tor the teaching of the subject is very 
small, (see list at the end of this paper) but the 
technique can be used in a very wide context and 
material produced cheaply once some of the under- 
lying principles have been understood.' It is 
- proposed to examine some of the basic types of 
. simulations and suggest potential areas for their use. 

Role Playing 

\ This involves the assignment to participants of 
roles which they play out in a given situation. It 
/ is comparatively simple to set up as it only involves 
, the production of role descriptions for each of the 
participants and details of the situation in which 
they will interact. For example, Don Cartridge of 
St. Pauls College, Cheltenham has a series of 
situations to explore the interaction in nuclear and 
extended (immigrant) families. In each case there is 
an ideal type family structure and each is presented 
with similar problems. It enables the students to 
; , examine the different authority structures and 
; decision making processes in each family type. 
: Obviously, such a simulation has to be usod as a 
: re-infbrcement of a course that has already been 
taught and for this purpose it is a very useful 
; technique provraed the "bridge to reality" is 
maintained in a strict fashion. Role playing can get 
; out of hand and result more in a therapy session 
' for the actors than ? ro-capitulation of a course. 

The technique is very flexible and it is possible 
,< ; to envisage its use in other areas of sociology: 

e.g. Social differentation — looking at caste 
i ' : systems, social class encounters/differences. 



Peer group culture 

Teacher^pupil interaction 

Socialisation 
In addition, if role playing is combined with 
In-tray techniques or simulation based on 'model' 
institutions such as that by J.W. TaylorS it is 
possible to use it for the exploration of organ: 
isation theory: 

e.g. Exchange theory 

Official and Unofficial 'careers' 

The 'Hidden Curriculum' 

Negotiation and bargaining 

Defining the situation 

Differentation in Schools 
This type of simulation is attractive because it 
is comparatively inexpensive to produce although 
it may take a great deal of time to develop. It.can 
be easily modified in use and doesn't require major 
pieces of equipment or special rooms. However, its 
very simplicity brings with it the danger of 
producing false models. These "work" in the sense 
that they interest the students and provoke 
discussion but they may lead to a distorted view of 
the sociological insights they are meant to illustrate. 



Games 

It is fair to say that most of the games that are 
available have been developed in areas other than 
sociology. There is quite a long list available for 
history and geography where it is possible to 
introduce a competitive element. In many of these 
games the competitive element is there merely to 
add interest and excitement to the game. It doesn't 
always offer a true parallel with reality. In Railway 
Pioneers^, for example, the participants race to 
build railways across the U.S.A. Progress is decided 
by throwing dice. This puts too much emphasis on 
chance and not enough on decision making — even 
though some decision making is involved. 

It is hard to see how such games can serve 
sociology — though they could be adopted for 
social psychology or the Sociology of Education or 
the Sociology of Work etc. Sociology is very 
concerned with conflict, which may be associated 
with competition but sociological explanations 
would look to social structure, power, ideologies 
etc., rather than chance. 

However, having said this, I may be being too 
pessimistic. There is one classic game which involves 
competition, conflict and ideologies and this can 
be used in a very relevant- and powerful way to 
illustrate stratification at different levels. This is 
starpower and its derivatives. As a game it is unique 
in my experience, in terms of dynamics of inter- 
action it produces. Besides looking at differentation 
it can also be used to illustrate social mobility, 
the development of subcultures, interaction within 
groups and between groups, social control, 
sponsorship — in fact many aspects of macro- 
sociology. What is needed is more of the sort of 
inipiration that produced starpower. It is possible 
to see areas in which the conflict potential of 
gaming could be used but it is much more difficult 
to suggest the format of such games. 
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V; f Finally, If one broad definition of 

'.loclology and extends it to cover areas which are 
vsornetfrnes called social-pivchology, then games of 
!:all sorts provide occasions for the study of group 
interaction. In this cto, the game is merely a vehicle 
f.for examining group dynamics. The game is chosen, 
/not for its content, but for the type of interaction 
^ it generates. Democracy lo, for example, would be 
; ideal for looking at co-operation and sponsorship. 

'Summafv 

In this paper t have tried to consider why 
simulation has not been widely used in the teaching 
; of sociology. Although it has clear advantages for 
f some subjects, its use in sociology has been limited 
by the tiieoretical and analytical nature of the 
, .|ub]ect«. However, some types iof simulation — role 
V; playing for example — are quite widely used 
: although they are not available from commercial 
^sources. At the end of the paper I tried to describe 
'some basic types of simulation and to indicate 
; where in sociology they might be used. 
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Simulation Material 'Available for the Teaching of 
Sociology 

Bushmen Hunting: 

An elementary simulation of the primitive 
social organisation of bushman life in the 
Kalahai Desert. 

Educational Development Centre, 55, Chapel 
Street, Newton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

Caribou Hunting: 

A game which explores the relationship between 
technology and social organisation of the 
Netsilik Eskimo Community of Pelly Bay. 
Educational Development Centre. 



Generation Gap: 

A simulation concentrating on the interaction 
likely to exist between parents and their 
adolescent child with respect to issues which 
commonly reveal opposing generation attitudes. 
Western Publishing C. Inc., School and 
Library Dept., 850, Third Avenue, New 
York, NY 10022, USA. 

In Other Peoples Shoes: 

A set of simulations which celt upon the 
participants to state, role play or act out, their 
responses to conflict problems in inter-personal 
relations. 

Moral Education Curriculum Project, 
University of Oxford Institute of Education, 
15, Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

Life Career Games: 

A simulation of aspects of the American labour 
Market, Education and Marriage opportunities 
(the basic idea could be adopted for British 
situation). 

Weston Publishing Co. Inc. 

Powder Horn: 

An adaption of the well known starpower 
simulation. Students take the part of frontiers 
men who establi^ a three-tier society by 
trading rifles, traps and pelts. 

Project, Simile, P.O. Box 1023^ 1150 
Silverado, La Jolla, California, U.S.A. 

Star Power: 

A societal Advancement game which simulates 
community mobility and power structures. 
Project Simile. 

Sunshine: 

A simulation in which each participant is 'born' 
into a community of a town called sunshine. 
Different racial and community identities are 
assumed and the game revolves around various 
community development problems and their 
impact on Roles and relationships. 

Interact, P.O. Box 262, Lakeside, California 

92020, U.S.A. 
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lll^l^r up AND PLAY THE GAME ' 
|f^tby:!:i^rim Economics and 

|h^^Libmr Studits m a College of Further Education 

||;^^»-»^'>4*«jh t rumours of strange 

r^^^^ marbles rather than 

|j|;cJ?efk^;iiy!» nor^ I didn't really know 

||5d>^^ it was introduced to an ALE 

|r,:;7e6urw at Cm^^ by Diane Brace, t was more 
.^j;|aniusBid than instructed, and so went home to read 
i>r/|the ^source^^^ now been using gaming and 

'^f/plmulatlon for about four years on and off: and 
0(1 say: on and off advisedly. I suspect the teacher 
^fK^yvho makes games the hub of his teaching: there is 
ll^a'greiBt danper that one ends up tailoring the course 

to the games, rather than vice versa. I have tended 
iT'tto l use gamw^ and to rely on 

f:' m^^ Mow technology' {felt- 

I j'^^^t^ pens and plenty of cardi) Similarly, I always 

emphasise to those about to start gaming that the 
l-jn Important time is the talk-out at the end, in which 
pt^students discuss what they got from the game, and 
1^1 the lessons for the course. 

fj^i* Thie first tort of game I use involves simple 
testing of knowledge. These are really ju^t a fun 
I^Hy^r*^?" of the multiple choice test: the student 
Iffian^ the game, rather than 

;?^>;SCor:es' marks for the markbook. I'll give a couple 
|^]df examples of such games. Firstly, "Run The 
i^.f Economy": this game is used to test whether the 
students have understood the use of taxation and 
(monetary policies to regulate the modern economy, 
and. stands on a simple Keynesian understanding 
(4jo*- economic affairs. The board is rather like a 
^vj<^.:M6nopoly board, only the squares have economic 
piindicators written on them. For example, one 
|f;:square will have "demand inflation", whereas 
i-: :another might have "growth slows" or "unemploy- 
raiment rises". The class members have a token each, 
f and this is diced around the board. The students 
:Mare also dealt ten policy cards each. These detail 
yi .possible government measures: "Cut taxes", 
; 5 /'Reduce Govt Spending", "Raise interest rates", 
I "Cancel Concorde" and so forth. Each student 
' Vdic(9S in turn, and when his token falls on a square 
he must play the right policy card. For example, 
/ = the correct play when you land on "Rising 
unemployment" is clearly "Cut taxes" or "raise 
; . government spending" (are you listening at the 
]'■■ back, Healey?) 

If the student makes an incorrect play, he 
picks up two extra cards. Thus, the winner is the 
first student to get rid of all his ten policy cards. 
I., \ find the game takes about forty minutes with a 
; ' :mlddle*sized group, and is easily understood: you 
« . can elaborate rules (swapping policy cards, allowing 
. ,a 'pass'), but it's simple and effective. 

More fun is the "Budget Game", which also 
concerns economic management. This is a 
simulation in which the class is divided into groups 
<; of four or five, and invited to bring out a Budget 
i for Britain on the basis of the information fed by 
i the controller. Each team starts with a Data sheet, 
^. detailing the costs of various moves (like raising 



pensions £1, or cutting VAT or whatever), and, a 
Treasury Brief. They form ideas about how much 
to push into or take out of the economy ('the 
Budf^et Judgement') and how to do it. The controller 
keeps feeding them newsflashes and further ideas, 
like: 



"Advice from the CBI 
Now look here old boy. 

We've had enough of this recession, and we 
want to see vigorous government action to 
bring it to a halt. An injection of £2,000m is 
needed to restore prosperity. 

This money should be given in investment 
grants and cuts in Corporation Tax to help 
hard-pressed industry. There is a danger that 
unless something is done that large British 
enterprises will be starved of profits, and then 
Where's your bally welfare state, eh? 

We are also worried about the talent drain 
of top professionals. We demand a cut of higher 
reaches of taxation: reduce it to 65% will cost 
only £500m and bring a new spirit of enthusiasm 
to British industry. 

Cheers for now, 
Jeremy" 

You probably get the idea: and there are plenty 
of other messages: notes from the Prime Minister, 
public opinion poll results, motions from the 
Tribune Group, advice from the TUC, an editorial 
from the 'Daily Express'. I like to ask my teams at 
the end which advice they listened to: very often, 
it is the panic of the Treasury at restless Arab 
rrfbneyl It's a game that can ba a lot of fun, and 
can combine not only economic learning, but also 
political insights. It's all the more piquant if played 
the day before the real Budget, with real data! 

But I said that information-testing and trans- 
mitting games were just one of three groups. The 
second is those games that explain concepts. 0ns 
is often asked to build on students' knowledge of 
the real world, but what is their experience of 
oligopolistic price rivaify or comparative rates of 
economic growth? A game can often stimulate 
thought here. 1 have one board game called "The 
Growth Game" in which eight nations dice round 
the board. When they land on a green square (say, 
every third square), they must pick up from their 
own pack of chance cards. I tailor the chance 
card packs to fit national circumstances: Japan 
draws plenty of Investment cards, which add one 
spot to all subsequent dice scores, whereas the 
United Kingdom is hampered by payments crises. 
Each time the nations circle the board once, they 
pick up a scoring chip: the nation with the most 
chips win. UK languishes in the slow lane, the 
USA's economy affects all the others, India has 
periodic population crises that oblige it to buy 
food with a few chips it gains. Putting the score on 
the blackboard at the end usually produced a 
reasonably accurate table of economic growth 
rates: because I have played it often enough to 
'tune' it sol 
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During subsequent class discussions, one can 
^^4- .refer back to the game; "Can anyone remember 
^Ijv- ivvhat happened when the US had a recession? 
;lifl 'That'$ right — the rest of the western nations 
f. missed a jgo. Now why?" And, again, it's interesting. 
S|r|'T: I've got a couple of other 'concept' games, 
'i^h' Jncluding a simple twoi^rson zero^sum game like 
i!?^^; ' the ; one outlined in' Shrnuelson's "Economics", 
ii ; The third reason I use gairies and simulations is a 
If ^ bit more ethereal: 1 use lit to examine Student 
values and attitudes. 1 suppose "Starpower" is 
;;i:!:^the classic, game here, but we can all imagine 
.1!; 'other ones. I have an Election Game in which 
;K TiStudents pick their own Manifesto from phrases 
• tn a booklet like this: 

"South Africa (pick one) 

a. South Africa forms a valuable member of 
the alliance which '^stands between the free 
world and communism. 

b. While we may not approve of all the policies 
f > of South Africa, we will pursue friendly 

relations with her. 

c. We will withdraw our Ambassador from 
I South Africa and will refuse to sell them 
f; any arms that could be used for internal 

repression. 

d. We intend to give arms and finance to 
; guerillas in South Africa, and will recognise 

and support a black government in exile." 

; I used this during the elections of '74, and 

.found that when student teams were asked to 
construct manifestoes, then they produced the 
\^ same colourless centrism as the real parties do — 
: even when they had been sorted into 'Labour 
supporters' and 'Conservative supporters'. 

If modern education is, in the cliche, 
infomiationHrich and experience-poor, then games 
and simulations can fill a gap, enabling students to 
have insights into the position of minority groups 
(Starpower), the homeless (The Shelter Simulation) 
or the power elite' (as in the various diplomatic 
games). There is, I believe, an intrinsic value in 
students forming and examining values. 

Ideally, the three sorts of game could be 
combined into one exercise, in which, as in real life, 
- students have to apply information correctly 
to complex situations using their own moral 

t ; judgetnents. Such simulations, naturally, are rare. 
I've tried a couple. One is a trade union-employer 
negotiation in which students think they are doing 
a simple illustration of cost-push inflation. In fact, 
they are being asked to decide whether , pay rises 
go to lower paid or higher paid, to skilled or 
unskilled workers, to immigrants, women, or 'good 
solkl union members': and to decide also whether 
to take increased income in the form of money, or 
pension rights, or working conditions. The unseen 
assumptions revealed are fascinating. Similarly, 
I've slipped a couple of chance cards into my 

I . '^Growth Game" which allovs^ nations to give their 



score chips to poorer, underdeveloped nations: 
they seldom do, 1 may add. 

I don't exactly know how helpful this article 
will be to the non-gamer. Let me just say that I've 
had no special training in gaming, but learned it 
as 1 went along. I've come round to these views: 
Games can be time-consuming, but then so is 
the twelve or thirteen years of compulsory 
^ucation our students undergo. They can be 
c^ostly: but at least they respect the resource we 
use most wastefully, the talent and enthusiasm 
of our students. You sometimes have to alter 
timetables and rooms to game; but then you 
sometimes have to change rooms at home to 
make love comfortably. You may even have 
trouble getting colleagues to accept gaming: 
the first time I had the dice out, the Principal 
walked straight into the class. Whether he saw 
me as a progressive educator or agent for Joe 
Coral, I have yet to discover. But there are 
rewards in student reaction and also in the 
interest the teacher himself gets from the 
situation. I think they form a challenging and 
effective supplement to our traditional bag of 
teaching techniques. 



^Simulations dof^nitively mediate experiences and 
j^ll^irthereby they become second hand; games offer 
ij^jlil^rflrst hand e;tperience — but of an artifact, 
ife i Simulation games attempt to combine the strengths 
|>^": ;6f ft an analogue of an "out-there" 

||':,|j:reality, I simplified — perhaps distorted, perhaps 
illuminating, but undeniably second hand. If 
l^i-: i:"second:hand" for you carries a low status rating, 
fcV; ■ the next question may well be 

frj; "Who (on earth) '^j for Gaming?" or more crisply, 
|v:)-"Why bother?" 

^:ry/\ \Tak\f\g a professional grasp on your top pocket 
f.!-: red biro, award marss among the following 
authoritative ansv/ers, as v»--u fir.d thr -n: 

; a) appealing and b) Ifkely to be true. 

|i<rv "Maybe simulations provide participants with 
^'ij- explicit experiential, gut--evei referents abou| 
!^1> ; ideas, concepts and words used to describe human 
/f-'i = behaviour" (Simile 11 Catalogue)!. 

: "Games go a long way toward getting children 
involved In understanding language, social organ- 
isation, and the rest; they also introduce . . . the 
(,fA:; :idea of a theory of these phenomona." (Jerome 
. i Bruner Towards a Theory of Instruction*). 

:A$a result of playing 'Democrary' 

1^'^; :.;. "students are better prepared to become effective 
citizens and less apt to strand aside complaining of 
a 'corrupt system' because their »imptist(c under- 

i^vi- standings are not carried out by actual men." 

^r ! (Zuckerman and Horn 'Getting Into Simulation 

l^^- i Games') 2. 

t; ,;'. : SimulPtion y operational representation of the 
, .central feb;; r..f r-raliiy." (Harold Guetzkow 
0:'' 'Simulation* irv ^rr;, . al Relet ^s')3. 

'" ' 

"A simult»M'-r. a.j'T '/ is like a kiss, interesting to 
read abo^- h'i> rr.ui.: . ' .>re interesting to participate 
^. ; : HI. A'ld .'itoa* diitT ci : :»d to repeat the experience." 
'Ro. :l:tr!.<<«v "HerT^book of Simulation Gaming 
in Sc;';i £(Jur..;r|(.'.- It would be interesting to 
pause V »Kt t:? r.iit*- 1.<^ ^ your graded papr-iS although 
perhar':*/ ^jU:?./ occasions, they would tell 

more u'.f)ut it.e \i*u(K dents than the responses, 

Tofoy.',v,.'/ui :hc» - vzkowauotation,in simulation 
ganriin;' r.-icoj-u '< ^J experience is iegitimatise":! in 
the fo'v.. ' I operational representarion' , a 
workiriv; ^ ■> ^-i of a particular reality, and r^i c that 
;i ; . probab:- first hand terms is not easily irouylu 
i / into the c'essroom. And hero one musi o^iier-'n 
; that in ti»>*Je<i education, and esptjcai;.- tha: 
practised it- schools and colleges, represcn'.ation.i 
' . experience is much used. Bring a butterrjp Into 
the Biology class, it is not reality; real tjxu^rz^'^^ 
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grow in clusters in fields among browsing cows, 
but picked, isolated and controlled, it may for a 
limited purpose be better studied and analysed, 
always providing that the understandings thus 
gained do not cease at the isolated form but return 
with the flower to Its pastoral eco-system, and are 
extended to the important inter-relationships there. 

Thus with simulations, where an insistence upon 
detailed de-briefing discussions in which the model 
is placed beside other modes of experience, 
personal, read/ about, heard about, seen on 
television . . . and the siting of simulation exercises 
within programmes of work that provide supple- 
mentary and reinforcing information, is made by 
most practioners. Here, there is little difference, 
from other classroom techniques such as books, 
charts, films and discussions which equally should 
rarely be used without support from other materials. 

Conveniently, political phenomena lend themselves 
well to representation by models, this I think 
because they are much involved with structures 
and mechanisms — with hierarchies, rotating elites, 
the push and pull activities of pressure groups, 
successive stages in legislation, movement and 
counter>movement, decisions and the resultant 
necessity for decisions, found in both conflict 
and co-operation. Before some agressive reader 
r 'hes off at an unhelpful tangent, shouting that 
here is some naif who has bought unsceptically 
systems analysis theory, or worse, applied to 
politics, I hasten to interject that I am not to be 
heard saying that all political activity is mechanistic, 
but that for the purpose of study, amended by 
later discussion, it does no great damage to politics 
to look at it as a number of simplified, structured 
models having seme predictable sequences of 
action and evc.it. And thus, among other 
consequences, making it . adaptable to rho use of 
games, including computer, to track, ur!de'i.tand 
end evaluG its outcomes. Havina ^^jggtrjf^d "^hat 
simulation games r^ay be effectively emplpyed in 
teaching us, and teaching others, some ihinos we 
do not already understand about politics, the 
question follows — where to begin? Most garr^r 
writers appear to s&t out from one of two possible 
starting points: 

a detailed description of a situation which 
subsequently is paired down by the prompting of 
a number of classroom consideratunn;:: 

limited and therefore telescoped time, short 
briefings, the number of participants, their reading 
comprehension and inventive skills, the requirement 
that as nearly aa possible all should participate atl 
of the time, and the desirability that those playing 
should be enjoying themselves. Added to these are 
the introduction of controls over time and action 
which make it possible to conduct a Motorway 
Enquiry or a Cabinet Meeting without total uproar 
^prejudicial to the oc^»'^'^t^•/ class next door, or 
JosiPg sight of . t /ncn;ic constraints that 
operate in the real :ire situation. 



^ ..... 

To - these purposes, decision periods and report 
j^<-^:... sheets,' Chancer Cer^M and Control manoeuvres, 
prt'v taped messa{!C< onrl ciata banks, role badges and 
Jii; ■.grilles which Cffii c>m1tir surrogates for their more 
II V: subtle PCUi'j} Uirms ... are employed in 
1 fkalaidoscopic cD^.nbinations. Examples of games 
l-j/ ;: falling into this classification include the Longman 

collection History and Geography Sim u I at ion sS 
f;:[- the exi!c,\%tr included in the General Studies 
•H" r Project<^ Xisopean Environment 1975-2000"?, 
NK,.;.'Crlsic'*, '7eneir:ent'9, 'Radio Covingham'io, 

'DeiDC'CfV;-)'!!, 'Election Campaign Game'i2, 
hs-; 'Man iv* i ts Environment'! 3, 'Mr. President'i4 , 
:;v • ; and * Green ^vlotorway ' i s . ' 

\' T|)a alt'^rnative starting point is to select or contrive 
J . a gamv 'jrm, that is, probably having winners or 
If: losers, fxpHcit rules, and an element of chance 
' - hurotiiaed by such devices as dice or picking up an 

urtnQftii <:ard, and then to attempt, without too 

mucif C^'Kisa, to fit an analogue of a real situation 
! - ar^una ^y. 'Monopoly' is an obvious example as 

aie the .'Kins of 'Monopoly' that have plagurised 

it, 15 so also are 'Diplomr:cy'» 'Risk'is, and 
; ' Chri:t\4in Aid's version of *>/^2 '.-^ and Ladders'l9. 

An a/fv^f.ntage possessed Ly trr' members of this 
; ■ »jioup utb thm participants are familiar with the 

qan-e :tj'm, either spBi:;fically or generally, which 
IV i asci^s *iiBir introdun.'; «r to a class of young 

5:i:.'Jfints. A disadvanvw'i; may be that the game 
; rrjy ob'j-.i'jre the v-nuiation and more is learned 
:■■ about successful ^av-? tactics than the situation 
; : • bensath- thus cHriir.vion 'Monopoly' players can 

e :*£t w» c lindeifi'i.^nd little about property 

d9*><.£opmt. it; ^».;-* i'liplomacy' buffs who remain 

untuio'^ed i«t '"i:. n'ctiiional relationsl 

In addition » ^ .to-if- already mentioned, there are 
many sim«iliit^:^if games in existence already and 
availQb(»t t^r inlucation use. Within the objectives 
of po\fi\v^\ education, the majority are from the 
United States, and explore political phenomena 
thiiTii, th«Jf circumscribing their usefulness in this 
rxjuntn.'. '.* '.ey also tend to carry an oversimple 
\f\e*.f* j^^ abu'Jt American politics — and they are 
r.^ '.Asnsive. It is curious that so f<?w politics teachers 
hv/e devised simulation games around our own 
r.'olitical scenes; there are some, of course, and 
surely more that I don't know about — perhaps 
authors would write in and tell me? but curiously 
few they remain, given that political interaction is 
so adaptable a field for this technique. An M.P.'s 
weekly postbag, debates within Standing and 
Select Committees, the preparation of a 
Parliamentary Answer, tht^ relationship between 
elected members and officials in local government. 
Royal Commissions. Public Enc;uiries, and it's 
time we had something on the working of the 
Ombudsman . . . all are suitable cases for treatment. 
Perhaps those of us who are interested in both 
■ ' ..politics and gaming should form a production 
consortium — a British version of Simile II? 

For this purpose, and also because even where 
published examples do exist, they are rarely 



exactly what you want for your objectives and 
your class, it may be useful to look at th^ several * 
basic forms of academic simulations, and then at 
two examples in some detail. 

The basic forms include: 

a) In-tray Exercises — in which participants are 
bombarded by a series of short and long term 
problems, with deadlines by which they must 
have been tackled; an M.P.'s^ostbag would fit 
felicitously into this one! ThlTproblems can be 
addressed to individuals, but because of the 
bonus of — inevitably political — interaction 
generated by a co-operating group, this is better 
done in units of not more than six to eight 
players. 

b) Committee or Working Group Simulations — 
an tn-tray Group could work as a committee; so 
also could students role-playing a Selection' 
Committee, a District Council Committee nr 
the Cabinet, itself. 

c) Public Hearings — Public Enquiries and admin- 
istrative tribunals hearing evidence, the 
inevitable court room trial with role briefings 
for counsel and witnesses. 

d) Confrontations — industrial disputes, inter- 
national negotiatior . , Parliamentary Debates in 
our current adversary politics; these mostly 
need formally controlled purposes and deadlines 
in order to avoid repetitious statements of 
differences. 

e) Board or Card Games ^ in which interaction is 
regulated by the rules of the game. 

Most academic simulations can be seen to have 
been constructed around one or two of these basic 
forms. In a category of their own are such classics 
as 'Starpower' and 'Bafa Bafa', both by Gary 
Shirts, that have achieved this status by disregarding 
national and other particular references to focus 
upon the central and universal preoccupation of 
politics — the conflict between group loyalties and 
individual gain, the nature of law and leadership, 
and the powerful factors of differing heard 
membership and cultures. Both simulations are 
obtainable from Simile IM or can be discovered in 
various plagurised forms circulating aro'jnd the 
country. Further details will not be g\^w\ here 
against the possibility that there exists one A. T.S.S. 
member who has still to be initiated, of necessity 
intacta. into their traumatic mysteries.20 

An examination of two quite different forms of 
simulation game and their application to areas 
within political education may be helpful in 
showing what can be done. These two may also 
pos<jess an added interest in that they were both 
put together within a few productive hours by 
small groups who just sat down "to write a game". 
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LEGISUKTE21 

TheVterting pomt here was the decision to produce 
. 8 card game, something in which the members of 
the group had at the time little experience. Probably 
because of the interest some of us had in teaching 
politics opted for this area, and settled after 
some discussion upon one of the central activities' 
of government, that of making laws. In usage since, 
we have found it adapts to examining the rules to 
. be observed in an< group, including the schools 
and colleges in which the game is played. 

Ptay may be the responsibility of an indivicjal 
player a^ in a traditional card game, or a playing 
consortium of three or four members. The 
advantage of the second alternative is that during 
the game each group will need to discuss their 
values and tactics, making explicit their reasoning 
and motivations and thus be better prepared to 
compare these with other groups in the debriefing 
session. 

The game begins with each player or playing group 
arriving at an agreed formula for a 'good society' 
and the regulations of social behaviour necessary 
to Implement it — either starting from the accumu- 
lation of laws existing now, or from a square one 
situation. This discussion need not be made public 
to other players or groups, although it would be 
surprising did it not emerge during play. Each 
player or group is then dealt a hand containing 
equal numbers of FORBIDDEN and FREEDOM 
cards, the total number being dependent upon the 
time ''iV'ailable in the playing session. Some of these 
cards will be completed in conformity with each 
player''s 'social formula' but other kept blank in 
anticipation of their tactical use during the game. 

Originally, we thought it would be necessary to 
have some of the cards pre-printed with sample 
laws for students who needed such; subsequent use 
has suggested that this is not required. After 
tossing coins or whatever for the first player, he 
lays down a completed card in the middle of the 
table — this may contribute for example 'Freedom 
to Work', such being one of the laws thought 
necessary to the construction * his preferred 
society. Play continues around the table, each 
player selecting cards to forward his society or 
block those of others. 'Compromise' and 
'Stalemate' cards are held in store for when these 
occasions arise. The winner is he who has 
contributed most to the body of law established 
in the centre of the table. 

In the debriefing session, each player or group 
identifies his chosen form of society and the means 
he used in order to ^chieve it; the final discussion 
need not be leng;:.y as much will have been 
examined in the discussions that follow each move. 
LEGISLATE should provide a mechanism by 
which playersare obliged to examine the difficulties 
met in translating ideology into regutbtion, the 
problems where two desired laws seem to conflict 



with each other, and the necessity in legislation for 
precision and definition. It should also be fun 
to play. 



SCENARI022' 

SCENARIO was originally devised as training 
exercise for teachers attempting to identify some 
of the requirements and problems experienced in 
writing a role*playing simulation. In the language 
of my first paragraph, it is 'second hand squared' ~ 
a simulation of writing a simulation! However, 
some teachers who have taken it away from 
courses, have found that it has usefulness in class, 
where students can learn from writing a simulation 
for themselves, as well as playing those produced 
for them. 

This extension of the use of simulation games in 
learning is an interesting one. Teachers preparing 
exercises for their students have frequently 
remarked the discipline it imposed on them — of 
recognising >'}ssentials, of achieving a clear model 
of structures and of the background research 
necessary before they can feel confidence in a 
simulation — not unsurprisingly these are valuable 
disciplines for students, too. 

This accepted, the question has been how to 
rearrange an activity so formless and dependent 
upon the arrival of 'good ideas' into a shape suitable 
for a class of twenty plus students. As with other 
simulations, one takes an activity having a certain 
procedural shape and emphasises and? simplifies it; 
SCENARIO attempts to do this with simulation 
construction. 

The exercise is in two parts — the first in which 
role briefings and a scenario are prepared by small 
groups, each working upon either a separate role 
or the 'plot', by a process of brainstorming, and 
then reducing the products of this to a limited 
number of constraints, and the second in which the 
simulation thus constructed is played and tested. 
The scenario can very conveniently be a political, 
or a partly political one; those I have used so far 
include: 

a meeting of sectarian leaders called by the Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland to discuss peace- 
keeping measures in the Province, 

a discussion on attributing responsibility for a 
particular industrial accident, and 

a meeting of the . Executive Committee of a 
constituency Labour Party met to consider a 
proposal to withdraw support from the present 
Labour Member. 

The simulation withiri the simulation has so far 
bepn limited to the structure of a meeting of role 
occuoants, but could be extended. The whole 
exercise requires thought and argument upon 
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^|iiyh3t;«^^ the Commander of British 

||||-armed forcM Ireland, end what 

|lV;:i^°?^r8*'nt5 can practically be implemented one 
||l I 9n^"P ^cklih this role briefing wrote "cold, grey 
^^geyes''; one knows what their thinking was — but so 
t|S^*?,'T^'^'V portray! Preparing siich role 

||l«|^brleflngs i should do something to diminish the 
|v^|;5»YstfTip|isti^^ take too little 

||i^.r[regard 'of : "actual men", as described in the 
m^^\Zuckermaf\ and Horn quotation. 

' ' ■ . ' • ■ 

pI^'As; on^^ has spent much time on shape and 
||ij\v::structures/theve would appear an obligation in the 
||vv:clostng paragraphs of this article to lick down some 
lyp : flaps and tie the string. The quotations with which 
; I begun were included partly for amusement, and 
giv partly for the large or small truths each one 
g . contains. Professor Bruner points to two of the 
^•^li: former: because games use language and depend 
4jf rupch; inter-relationships, they offer both practice 
'in and illumination of ihem. But this is no argument 
5f ; ; ^'^P^'^'®"^^ experience's sake; in simply fying 
and structuring, they prr ke explanations and 
•^yf i.theories, a contribution ; vital importance to 
|ff ;' those of us who are tryir.t, to improve upon the 
^i;vdescription:plus-a*bit-of -moralising tradition of 
|u ! ; : teaching politics. 

^'^^ ; 

Zuckerman and Horn's claim that more effective 
jV;:;:! citizens can be a product of academic gaming was 

0 : ; possibly treated to a little cool British scepticism; 
Ij^ devaluating the effects of games is a problematic 
j-j.. 'activity. Experiments' have been carried out and 

- articles wrltten23 but the difficulty of isolating 
and then quantifying the consequences of a 
|r particular technique remain, and will I think 
^2 |: continue to do so. With less precision, one can 
i ; V point to evidence of involvement and higher thi;n 
f t ^ 'usual motivation, and to ienjoyment, ail positive 
: associates of learning. 

r:-; . The final quotation from Stadskevis an appropriate 
li' place to end. Articles on gaming, such as this one, 
\i can only suggest that maybe there is something in 
these activities that is worth trying. But the best 
; ; i place to start is with a more experienced 
y T ' Practitioner; games manuals can be bought and 
i\ there is a list of some of these, and of reference 
i;.' books that contain more, at the end of this article. 
; ■ But written about, they often seem incompre- 
hensible or impractical. There is the statutory 
1 ; "sin^utation fanatic" in most schools and colleges 
; who is only too willing to recruit you to one of 
j i his classes. Professional associations such as 
y' S.A.G.S.E.T. and the A.T.S.S. orgnnlse workshops 
j : end short courses; Teachers Centres and College 
of Education do likewise. Those of us who use 

1 i simulation gaming in our politics teaching claim 
I*! ': no panaceas nor miracle ingredients; it's another 
t; ; ; technique, or being so vorious a bunch of 
i'. : . techniques to add to our professional collection, 
t r; : On their comparative value we rely upon subjective 
]:| Judgement, but they are enjoyable, often great fun 
5 '; ano'otter a different approach where others may 
fi'l not have been successful. And they are a serious 
i • ■ ■ ■ • 



.educational method, not a special, but not 
particularly useful treat to be relegated to "after 
•the exams ..." 

The stage lightens, a bearded figure with patched 
leather elbows enters Stage Right, carrying a pack 
of cards, some coloured badges, a sheaf of papers 
and a portable tape recorder. 

He speaks enthusiastically to the group already 
assembled, 

"Now lads, who's for Political Gaming?" 
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COMMENT ON GAMES AND SIMULATIONS 
AS AN EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUE 
by Hazel Sumner 

The choice of educational strategies depends to a 
large extent on the aims we have in mind when we 
pursue a course of study with our students or 
pupils. All three of the other contributors to this 
symposium have commented on the seeming 
reluctance of social science teachers to take up the 
use of games and simulations as a technique. One 
possible reason not put forward is that our clients 
have such a high level of intrinsic interest in our 
Subject nr^atter, that we do not require the use of 
Such "ginr^micks" to motivate them to learn! For 
it is because of their high motivation potential that 
games and simulations have become popular with 
the geographers, and more latterly the historians, 
mentioned, not without a touch of approval, by - 
the other contributors. 

But what else can these techniques achieve? 
The evidence is very mixed. Given this and the fact 
that bought games and simulations ramly fit the 
pa cularities of the individual classroom situation, 
and that construction of these materials is a time- 
consuming business, it is perhaps understandable 
that we have not taken them up in a big way. 
Instead, there have been other under-used techniques 
which social studies teachers have been keen to 
develop, t am thinking in particular of discussion 
and all manner of explorations into the social 
aspects of the local environment. Perhaps too, we 
have had enough to do as we have struggled to get 
our Subject established in the curriculum nt 
all stages. 

Coupled with this are the underlying doubts 
about the educational value of games of simu- 
lations. These doubts are evident in the other 
articles in this symposium. Helen Reynolds de\/oted 
a whole article to reservations tn ;jn eai^lier edition 
of this journal. 1 Centrally, do these techniques 
teach pupils the sort of things we do not want 
them to learn? Personally, I feel that "games'* are 
more suspect than "simulations". I will develop 
this point later, but here I must pause! confront 
the cloudy qucst'on of definitions, a question 
which has bed»vill(;ci our assessments of the value 
of these strategies. 

It seems to me that definitions such as those 
proposed by Garvey^ only make the siti^ation 
worse. All r^Rnner of criteria for his classification 
are bundled together and the result is a confusing 
array of overlapping categories and subordinate 
categories. It is instructive hat in the event, 
Anthony Russell has finished up by exploring 
"role-play" and "games". While I found hisdetailed 
suggestions very interesting indeed. I was bothered 
by these headings because I could not shake off the 
thought that games involve role-play. 

In the end I found it simpler to think of 'games 
and simulations' as a collection of techniques 
involving role-play in some fo/m or other, but 
varying in terms of: 

a) the degree to which the particularity of 
the rotes are specified. 



and b) the degree to which the role-playing 
situation is pre-structured. 



Rotas 

In some situations we might require vague role 
definition. For example open-ended role descrip- 
tions are useful if one wants thf; pupils to reveal 
their assumptions about how certain social 
situations operate. A teacher associated with the 
"8-13 Projecl"^ did this successfully with some 
eigiit year olds. He used a Family Breakfast 
Simulation, in order "to rescue the phenomena of 
social lite from familiarity"'*, a major aim in most 
social science courses. In this case the social 
phenomenon was family life, and the simulation 
was followed by a discussion which relied heavily 
on the question 'Why?' This over-all strategy would 
seem to be equally applicable to older students. 

However, there are occasions when very precise 
role definition is called for. Teachers on the 
"8-13 Project" found this to be useful when there 
was some chance that the role-playing might prove 
threatening to some of the pupils. A detailed role 
brief gives such pupils a chance to hide behind a 
we'll defined character which is clearly distinct 
from the pupils themselves. 

In some cases detailed specifications are un- 
avoidable, as when the teacher wants to use a 
particular character — real or fictional — as a focus 
for a simulation which follows on from previous 
in-depth study. In this situation the simulation 
becomes a means of evaluation also, for the teacher 
can observe the degree to which the pupils have 
empathised with the character concerned. If the 
pupil can play the role in a creative way which still 
rings true, it is reasonable to deduce that he has 
managed to enter into the cognitive categories and 
affective disposition of the character involved. 



Situations 

Situations can be more or less structured in 
terms of: 

(i) the goals to be pursued 

(ii) the balance between 'choice'and 'chance* 

(iii) the degree to which the alternatives for 
choice are already specified 

and (iv) the type of personal inter-action allowed. 

Board games especially, arc usually very tightly 
controlled in these respects. The aim of the game is 
clearly stated, while 'chance' and 'choice* are care* 
fully balanced most often in favour of cliarjce, 
which is another way of talking about the teacher's 
control. If, as seems likely, he intends the role- 
playing situation to be an analogue of the real 
world, it is also another way of talking about the 
teacher's conception of social reality. This is the 
nub of my own i.nease with gaming as an edu- 
cational technif^ue in soc'.'il studies. There seems to 
be a very great dangor of transmittirig^ r:uher than 
explorir)g concepticn-, the iociul world. Given all 
the trappings of a goj'ie situation, there is a s*rong 
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possibility that the pupils will find it difficult not 
to be swept along by the coherent logic of the 
game's definition of the social situations. 

This is not inevitable however, for there is the 
debriefing period. The other writers have tnade 
passing mention of this stage. I would like to 
emphasise its central importance if these role- 
playing strategies are to realise their educational 
potential. In the debriefing period the pupils can 
be encouraged to search out and examine the 
assumptions which underpin the game. 

To return to the question of control and the 
dimensions in which it can operate. Too many 
games emphasise the competitive relationship 
between players. How many leave this tfuestion 
open for the pupils to decide? What are these 
competitive games trying to do — train pupils for 
their future 'roles n society' or 'tell them how it 
is'? Neither of ihuse airr.s comes In my list for 
social studies edjcdtton 

Implicit in '^u^se c. ">rr>ents has been the 
necessity for decKimtj on one's objectives. T!ie 
question of whether or not to h^q rcle-pl^ying 
techniques is a second level question. We *i.?ve a 
lot of .work still to do in clarifying oi{r aims and 
linking these with specific techniques before we 
decide to give any particular strategy a major place 
in our repertoire. Meanwhile, let us use games and 
simulations with caution. Let us remember too 
that the most mind-stretching aspect of the whole 
enterpriiie lies in the construction of games, rather 
than in thepfaying of them. With a little assistance, 
even younger pupils are capuble of making games 
and they seem to enjoy the research and thinking 
involved. If this approach were more widely usod, 
several of'-thc^reservations expressed here would 
cease to be relevant. 
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GAMES AND SIMULATIONS AT BOSWORTH 
COLLEGE • by Nigel Cann 

The Humanities course at Bosworth College, a 
Leicestershire Upper School, caters each year for 
over 600 students in each of the Fourth and Fifth 
Years, and leads to qualificat'jns in English and 
Community Studies at eithe; GCE Ordinary Level 
or CSE (mode 3). In order to break down the 
artificial barriers sunounding the Humanities 
subjects, and to si:iJply a focus for the English 
work, whether imaginative or discursive, the 
course is divirled into ten Units, structured to work 
outwards f'om the student's individual experience 
to more generalised conceptual thinking. The first 
Unit, fjr example, deals with childhood and the 
family. Unit Two with adolescence. Unit Three 
wii'i education. Unit Four work, and so on. 

The course is now in its fifth year, and the 
following aim was among those given in the 
original syllabus drawn up in 1971: 'To assist 
students to develop the moral judgement necessary 
in every aspect of life, and to enable them 
adequately to communicate with others'. Therefore 
it is clear that, while every effort is made to* 
individualise the learning process in mixed ability 
groupings, case-studies, game^ and simulations 
form an ideal basis for group work. Simulation as 
a teaching technique seems to have at least the 
following contributions to make towards the kind 
of course pursued here: 

(a) In creating understanding of a social process or 
role, it is second only to direct experience of 
the reality. 

(b4 It allows true mixed ability teaching situations, 
where each student can contribute. Frequently the 
academically least able seem to flourish when they 
are invited to 'lose' themselves in role-playing, or 
in the strategies of gaming. 

(c) It removes the normal stress or 'right or wrong' 
in decision-making being teacher -based. 'Rightness' 
may include a variety of alternatives, and is self- 
rewarding within the terms of the simulation. 

Within the course, those of us using the 
technique would not want to employ it more than 
once in each Unit. The timing of its usage will 
depend upon the nature of the simulation and the 
role it is best suited to fill, i.e. as an introduction 
to the concepts involved in the Unit; as a stimulus 
to awaken interest in particular problems raised; 
or to encapsulate the ideas discussed in a summing^ 
up of the UiTit. Over -use, of course, creates similar 
problems to the over-use of any one teaching 
technique. 

We have to hand many of the 'standard' simu- 
lations and games used in the teaching of the 
Social Sciences, such as Gary Shirts' 'Starpower*; 
the Coca-Cola Environment Game; Shelter's 
'Tenement'; the Oxfam 'Aid Committee Game' 
and so on. Wherev.^r possible, however, we prefer 
to produce our ov/n resources and these, while 
perhaps lacking the professionalism of commercial 
material, more direc'ty answer our own needs, and 
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have the ;OV«rvv?i«(aitng advantage of familiarity for 
the teacher. ^ 

There follows a description of three of the 
simulations used In the cr Tse, two of which have 
been devised here, and the third elsewhere. 

; "Briif^t'f Suode Frictory" I include this as an 
example of a very simple simulation devised literally 
overnight to answer a short-term need felt by 
students in the IfJnit on 'Work', who found it 
difficult to understand the conflicting nature of 
pressure groups within Industry. The class is 
divided into five groups: The Cabinet, Local 
retailers, the Board of D:reccors of Bright's Factory, 
the Union, shop-floor workers. Specific roles may 
be distributed within each n^oup. The teacher casts 
himself as the Queen, any outside agencies where 
needed, the BBC, the local press, and God. He then 
reads out news bulietin;^ which affect the future of 
local industry, and each group writes their reactions 
to the news and anv decisions they make to take 
advantage of the new situation. The teacher merely 
needs to keep such decisions wi;hin the bounds of 
reality, and to point out the alternatives where 
necessary. Such bulletins might include: Increase 
in the Cost of Living; Power workers work vo rule; 
Planning Permission granted for extension to the 
factory; Civil war in t^.: cj'intry which produces 
60% of the raw matp.-iai; Production by a rival of a 
new synthetic suede. Groups can be encouraged to 
negotiate amongst themselves, forming alliances, 
power blocs, strikes etc. This simulation, though 
lacking in sophisticatirn, represents the skeleton 
of industrial relationships, with the minimum of 
materials and organisation, and maintaining a fair 
degree of teacher control. 

Further details of Bright's Suede Factory are 
available under the title Work* from: Central 
Index of Games and Simulations, Bishop 
Crosseteste College, Lincoln. 

'Tarry Parker" is again, a simulation produced in a 
very short time, but based on the Plann'ng Exercise 
model devised by Paul Twelker. It shows the kinds 
of stress created within a not atypical family 
situation, and asks students to come up with one 
of a number of possible solutions. The class is 
divided into groups of four or five, while five 
volunteers are withdrawn to represent finures in 
Terry's background: His mother, girl-friend, head- 
teacher, Art teacher and probation officer. When 
each has studied his or her briefing, each group 
interviews each role-player separately, with the aim 
of producing a report on the recommended future 
of Terry. Terry, aged 15, lives at Beechwood 
Children's Home an'i attends Crossways Upper 
School. He has lived at Beechwood for a year now, 
* and is just approaching h!s 16th birthday. 

He came to live at Beechwood because his 
mother — a divorcee — could no longer control 
him, and both she and the Social Welfare felt he 
would be better i/nder stricter discipline. He mixes 
with an 'undesirable' set, who are often in trouble 
with the police. He is not a regular attrnder at 
Crossways, and his reports from there maii.ly take 



the form of complaints about his attitu'des and 
behaviour, although he is talented at, and, enjoys. 
Art. The Reporting Groups are each a Committee 
of \^;ardens and Govenors of Beechwood and, at 
the end, can make recommendations as to Terry's 
future. The Evaluating Group of role-players 
should each be given a sheet describing their 
characters, and representing a different aspect of 
Terry's life. At the finish, each Reporting Group 
communicates its decision or recommendation, 
with reasons, io the rest of the class. The role- 
players may then evaluate these with reference to 
their characters, and open discussion can take place. 

?7#e Terry Parker simulation is included in the 
C.S.V. Family Kit. 

"Broken Squares" is a game which we use in the 
final unit of the Humanities course, which deals 
with 'Ideas of Progress'. It is adnpted from 
'Communication Patterns in Task-Oriented Groups' 
by Alex Bavelas. Five six-inch square cards are cut 
Into different patterns and the pieces are dis;ributed 
in five envelopes, which are given to a group of five 
students. The task is to form, in fifteen minutes, 
five squares of equal size, during which members 
of the group may not speak, may not ask or signal 
to snother member for a card, but may give cards 
to another member. Each member of the group 
must aim to finish with a six-inch square in front 
of him. The task requires 3i]ent co-operation, an 
understanding of the needs of the total group, and 
a willingness to give away pieces which seem 
essential to one's own task. This 'submersion' of 
the individual within the group can lead to very 
wide-ranging discussion, particularly towards the 
need for international co-operation in the solution 
of the problems of the Third World. 

'Broken Squares* appears in *A Handbook of 
Structural Experiences for Human Relations 
Training, Vol. V y Pfeiffer and Jones (University 
Associates Press, J.S.A.) 
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JUVEiyRLE DELINQUENCY STATISTICS 
by Roger Gomm, Stevenage College of 
Further Education 

This is basically a card 'Sorting exercise. Its objective 
is to allow students to experience the sort of 
decision-making which is entailed in the production 
of official juvenile delinquency statistics and the 
way in which the criminological theories of police- 
men, magistrates etc. allow them to discriminate in 
the application of the delinquent label. The theories 
of people who make the decisions are likely to be 
re-discovered by the investi'.^jting sociologist and 
mistaken for explanations of why young people 
commit offences. 

The outfit consists of 100 cards. These result 
from the combination of 10 different offences and 
ten 'home backgrounds' described as might be 
discovered by an invest'.i;3ting policeman. School 
reports and social work reports are available for 
each home background. There is a flow diagram 
illustrating the provisions of the Children and 
Young Persons' Act 1969, a duplicated review by 
D.J. West of his longitudinal study at the Cambridge 
Institute, a sheet for analysing results and a flow 
diagram Theory in Action' reproduced here. A kit 
for making this simulation wilt be available through 
the resources exchange. 

Method — time 200 mins. 

Students have been asked to reud in advance a 
short review by D.J. West of his study "Present 
Conduct, Future Delinquency" and to make a list 
of the factors said to be associated with juvenile 
delinquency. This is to sensitise them to 'adverse 
home' factors. . ■ 

Students are told of the provisions of the 
Children and Young Persons Act 1969 as it applies 
to the police dealing with young persons alleged to 
have committed an. offence. They are then divided 
into ten small groups each with ten cards. They are 
asked to imagine themselves policemen and to 
decide for each card whether to prosecute or to 
deal with the case outside the court (It is worth 
tape-recording the deliberations of one group for 
replay). The results are then collected using a code 
marked on each card. 

Students arc then introduced to the procedures 
of the juvenile court and the sentences available to 
magistrates and are asked to sit as magistrates on 
the cases they have selected for prosecution as 
policemen. They may ask for school and social 
work reports. 

Meanwhile staff use a pre-coded device to 
analyse the prosecution. Each home background 
contains certain types of information about the 
social standing, standard of house-keeping, income 
etc. of the family background which translates into 
numbers. The completed analysis sheet shows the 
number of occasions each factor would appear if 
the cards for prosecution had been selected at 
random, and the number of times each facte 
appears through the decision of the class. 

When students have finished sentencing, the 
results of the analysis of prosecutiojns is displayed. 



On seven out of eight sessions so far these have 
shown a significant over'representation of young 
persons from 'bad homes' among the prosecutions 
— despite the fact that each offence in the pack 
appears with ten different home backgrounds). The 
composition of the pack of cards is explained to 
the class and* hence the significance of what ever 
skewing is shown in the results. One offence is 
taken and discussed with each group contributing 
in turn to discover what it was about the home 
background which caused them to prosecute or 
not. (If a tape recording has been made, use it 
here.) A similar discussion followson the sentencing 
decisions, although these are not analysed in detail 
since by this time the numbers are too small to 
make the basis for generalisations. 

Students are then asked to imagine a naive 
sociologist analysing the results of their behaviour 
as policomen and formulating such statements as 
'poverty caMSPS young people to commit criminal 
offences'^. Such statements are discussed with the 
class to ''i^^ld reformulations such as 'evidence of 
poverty f-rf<"' 'ogs*js policemen and magistrates to 
label ybu< v, ^. ^rio as 'Official delinquents'. 

The *; ;. '^t t?':tors said to be associated with 
juvenil* .lelino'*'. * :v derived by the class from 
D.J. We:' in -tv discussed in the light of the 
experience f> i. s simulation. The flow diagram 
Theory in A^v UOi/ is displayed so that parallels can 
be drawn between the , processes entailed in the 
creation of juvenile delinquency statistics and in 
the creation of other 'deviance' statistics and so 
that the distinction between 'theories deviance' 
and 'theories in deviance' can be made. 

This exercise has been used successfully with 
0 and A level students. Health Visitor and Social 
Work students. There are of course risks entailed 
from classes who either prosecute everyone, or 
refuse tc prosecute anyone — but the class should 
be reminded that they are to act as if they were 
policemen ^nd magistrates. It is of course possible 
that other forms of skewing will appear in the 
results. This would make th-, i»xercise less satisfying 
but would not invalidate it since its objective is to 
demonstrate the effect of participants' theories of 
deviance, in the creation of deviance, whatever 
those theories are. 

Notes: 

1. Materials for this exercise are available through 
the ATSS Resources Exchange Scheme. 

2. Formulated as appropriate to the results of 
the simulation. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SIMULATION - ANALYSIS DF RESULTS 
OIARACTERISTICS DF FIRST OFFENDERS APPEARING IN COURT 



SOCIAL CLASS 



HOUSING STANDARD/ 
HOUSEKEEPING 



INCOME 



PREVIOUSLY KNOWN 
TO POLICE 



DEMENOUR OF 
PARENTS 



CRIMINAL OR 

PROBLEM 

FAMILY 



A/B 


C1/C2 


D/E 


° 30 ^50 


° 20 ^20 


O50 ^30 


GOOD 


BAD 


^40 ^60 


° 60 ^40 

\ 


ADEQUATE 


INADEQUATE 


° 60 ^60 


O4O ^40 


KNOWN 


UNKNOWN 


^60 ^50 


0>10 ^50 



TYPE OF OFFENCE VANDALISM 



O40 ^50 



RAPE 



Ol0^10 



VIOLENCE 



°25 ^20 



DEFERENTIAL 



'20 



'60 



CRIMINAL OR PROBLEM 



^70 



■ 30 



THEFT 



DRUNKENNESS 



^25 ^30 



^10 ^10 



NOT DEFERENTIAL 



'80 



= 40 



NOT CRIMINAL OR PROBLEM 



'30 



70 



Observed in simulation 

Expected occurence had the cards for prosecution been selected at random 
Aii f iflufes in percentages 
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SPECIMEN CARDS 



V 15 yeart old was arrested for being in 

possession of stolen property: two cigarette 
lighters and 100 cigarettos which he claimed he 
had purchased jn good faith from another boy 
(now helping the police with their enquiries into 
a break-in) 

0 The police had already met the youth 

during questioning at the police station some 
months previously about an affray at a disco. On 
that occasion no charge had been made against 
him. 

The police took the youth home to an expensive 
Scandinavian style dwelling with expensive cars 
parked in the drive. Mother, Father and an elder 
$istar were preparing for a party, putting out 
side dishes^f crisps and mixing drinks. Father 
was at first very hostile to the police, asking them 
if they had nothing better to do than to interfere 
with childrens' games. tHe made play of the fact 
that he knew the chief constable. Later he 
changed hrs attitude and offered the officers 
a drink. 



CARD V D 



V 15 years old was arrested for being in 

possession of stolon property: two cigarette 
lighters and 100 cigarettes which he claimed he 
had purchased in good faith from another boy 
(now helping the police with their enquiries into 
a bieak'in) 

C The police had had no previous contact 

with this youth. They took him to his home, a 
rather faded detached house on the edge of town. 
IHis parents were obviously very shocked by their 
son's behaviour. IHis father a primary school 
headmaster had to be restrained by the police 
from hitting his son with a walking stick. 
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FLOW DIAGRAM - THEORY IN ACTION' 

All people who 
r.ommit Offencos 

< 



Not Known 



putj'l'c 



Known 



Police 4- 



Dealt with 
Informally 



Prosecuted 



Court 



Theories of human nature — 
about why people commit 
crimes, what sort of people 
commit crimes, how they can 
be recognised and what should 
be done about them. 



Probation/ 
Social Workers 



Dismissed /Not 
Guilty 



Official Criminals 
Delinquents 



Studies of personal and 
social characteristics 
of official criminals/ 
delinquents 



Mass Media 
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THE MIDCHESTER SIMULATIONS 
by Keith Poulter, Loughton College 
of Further Education. 

This is a simulation of a constituency Labour 
Party selection meeting, at which the delegates are 
to choose a parliamentary candidate. The object is 
to make more real to students the variety of 
factors — and factions — involved in such a 
selection. The simulation was designed for use with 
an evening .class of eighteen students of varying 
ages, taking a course in 'A* level Government and 
Politics, but could no doubt be modified for 
other groups. 

The class had previously been given a handout 
outlining the machinery and processes of parliament- 
ary candidate selection in the major British parties, 
together with a note on U.S. primaries. Four 
people had been primed to take the part of 
candidates, two members of the class and two 
members of staff. In the event, one of the teachers 
was not available, so I had to double-up as a 
candidate and as chairman — which could easily 
have been confusing. At the beginning of the lesson 
the class were issued with several documents. These 
included a background piece (half A4) on the 
constituency of "Midchester", a background piece 
on the local Labour Party, brief details of the 
candidates, and delegate cards. Midchester is 
described as a marginal seat, socially and occupation- 
ally mixed. Local industries and problems are 
described, as well as the recent political history of 
the area. The details of the local Labour Party 
include the composition of the General Management 
Committee — two major unions, several minor 
ones, ward delegates etc; mention of ideological 
and age-group conflicts; and the names and standing 
of Influential party personalities. These background 
materials provide a framework within which the 
class are to act as delegates, and the candidates to 
make their appeals. Each delegate card represents 
five delegates, and in the case of the class of 
eighteen, each student was given three cards, i.e. 
each student had to cast the votes of fifteen 
delegates. Each delegate card states who the 
delegates represent (e.g. TG.W.U., ward party), 
whether they are committed to support a particular 
candidate, and pos&ibly some indication of their 
ideological stance, main considerations in selecting 
a candidate, prejudices, personal details such as 
age, sex, occupation, whether they are inclined to 
follow certain local party figures and so on. In 
some this Information indicates clearly how 
particular delegates will vote; in many cases It gives 
only a general idea - leaving it to students who 
have that card to decide how to vote in the light of 
the delegate profile, candidate performance - and 
their own values. 

Whoever is acting as chairman (the teacher?) 
outlines the proceedings, i.e. that each candidate 
will speak for X minutes, followed by Y minutes 
for questions, after which the selection will be 
made by means of exhaustive ballot. In the case of 
the evening class, with only ninety minutes available 
for the simulation, each candidate was restricted 



to five minutes speech followed by three 'minutes 
of questions. The chairman introduced each 
speaker - brief details of whom were available to 
the delegates (as in reality). 

The candidates -• apart from my own genuinely 
nervous, halting performance! — were excellent. 
Allan, a f if tyish member of the class, very articulate 
and in reality a Conservative, was most convincing 
as a 'moderate* Trade Union figure of advanced 
years; Steve, a young left-wing Trade Union activist 
played himself as convincingly as one would expect; 
Mary, a colleague on the staff at Loughton College, 
portrayed a 'middle-of-the road', earnest social 
worker; and I attempteci, without much success, to 
be the archetypal young professional who would 
not alienate voters. Following our short speeches 
we were asked impromptu ouestions from the 
floor: these were in fact very similar to the kinds 
of questions often asked at real selection meetings 
— ranging from issues of local unemployment and 
taxation, to 'would you live in the constituency?' 
and 'what is your definition of Socialism?' Those 
members of the class who had acted as candidates 
now resumed their role as delegates. 

There was a short break — again mirroring 
reality, though tea and biscuits were not un- 
fortunately available - whilst delegates conferred, 
and word was passed around that Bill Palmer and 
Cliff Rowlands, local party opinion leaders, were 
supporting particular candidates. On the meeting 
once more coming to order, ballot slips were 
distributed and voting commenced. On the first 
ballot Allan and Steve, both officially backed TU 
candidates, were well out in front. Mary was 
eliminated on the first ballot, and I followed on 
the second. On the final ballot, Allan was selected 
as parliamentary candidate, following which he 
made a short, graceful acceptance speech. 

The session was, I think, a success — despite 
one or two last-minute hitches, such as one of the 
candidates not being available. Student interest was 
evident throughout, the candidates' performances 
were thoroughly enjoyed, and there was real 
interest in the outcome. Unfortunately we did not 
have as long as I would have liked for follow-up 
discussion — though some interesting points were 
made about the role of the unions and the limited 
information on which selection is made. Next time 
I use this simulation I shall allow two hours — and 
have all candidates drawn from outside the class. 
Also, time permitting, I'd prefer to have five or six 
candidates, as this is more usual. All the necessary 
materials are available through the Resources 
Exchange. These include notes on preparing and 
running the simulation, constituency and party 
background notes, candidates' details, full set of 
delegate information, specimen ballot paper, back- 
ground notes on parliamentary selection, and a 
follow-up work sheet. I should be Interested to hear 
from any ATSS members who use the simulation - 
particularly any criticisms and suggestions for 
Improvement. We should also like to *hear from 
anyone vs/ho has produced any games or simulations 
for politics teaching, or indeed for any area of the 
social sciences. 
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00 IT YOURSELF : THE EDUCATION STAKES 
by Frank Reeves 

Teachers often wish to use gaming and simulation 
twhnlqgw in the classroom but cast around in vain 
for commercial material that is even vaguely 
related to syllabus or student need. Quite obviously 
teachers must devise, their own games. What follows 
is an account of how the greenest of amateurs set 
out to produce his very own teaching aid, and 
.vreated for himself and others hours of educational 
liQppitiess. 

The secret of amateur success is simpwcity. The 
simplur the game, the more rapidly its principles 
are assimilated, and the sooner it can be played. But 
for thd educational game, the constraints of the 
classroom situation must be firmly borne in mind. 
The best kind of game is one that can be played in 
one session, be it of thirty minutes or two hours 
duration, by small, or large, numbers of students of 
wide-ranging ability. It must also have an educational 
application, obvious to both exLminatton-orientated 
students, and to our colleagues who see education 
as a form of mortification for worldly pleasures 
(the 'delayed-gratificsticn' brigade). The game's 
relevance to the syllabus, its use as stimulus 
matortal and its suitability as a fram'^work on which 
to build further lessons are of obvious importance. 

Education Stakes was the outcome of my 
e^.*angelical zeal to bring a fertile variety of method 
Into my otherwise sterile classroom. I found many 
students slow to grasp the idea uf life chance in 
ediJcation. They either believed that everybody 
who 'had the brains' and tried sufficiently hard at 
schor.l could, with equal ease, succeed through 
education, or that no matter how haVd you tried, 
life was entirely preordained. Education and social- 
isation happened to bu topics on the GCE 0 and A 
lev^^ sociology syllabus and they were usually 
clo&<3!y related in the reading with social class (or 
.more acrurately. The Office of Population Censuses 
and Surveys' classification of occupations into 
socio-economic categories or 'social classes'). 

As the only board game with which I was 
moderately familiar was Snakes and Ladders, much 
of my game's details derived from that source: 
there was a start, and a winning area, counters, 
and progression by throwing a die. However, I 
replaced the 'snakes' by advantages: 'move forward 
to', and the 'ladders' by penalties: 'miss a throw', 
'return to . . .' etc. 

I laid out the game on a boar.d 25" x 60" which 
folded into three sections for ease of transport. 
The 'stakes' consisted of five routes (corresponding 
to the five Office of Population Censuses and 
Surveys' social class categories) running parallel for 
most of the distance around the perimeter of the 
board. The outer circles (or more accurately oval 
shapes) corresponded to 'white collar' social 
groupings and were divided into approximately 
eighty squares. The inner 'manual' circles were 
purposely shorter — sixty squares — to reflect the 
shorter formal educational life cycle. 

Players travel around the board by throwing a 
die. In this way everybody progresses, but at a 
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slightly different pace. In real life, this might be 
compared with an individual's 'biography'. Two 
players, on the same class route, might perform 
very differently. A player starts at birth, and 
passes through stages on the board, marked third, 
fifth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, sixteenth and 
eighteenth birthdays. On completion of the 
educational squares, the routes curve round to link 
with the birth or 'starting' squares with the words: 
"You get married and start a family. Your first 
child is born and begins the education game here." 
This intergenerational aspect has, of course, been 
highlighted in sociological literature, but it has the 
additional advantage of preventing the more 
'forward players' from dropping out and disrupting 
the game. Opportunities are also provided for 
upward oi ^^wnward social mobility to take place. 

In addition, each class route has different 
advantages or hazards, devised to fit in with social 
and sociological knowledge of the real aids or 
obstacles facing children from different socio- 
economic backgrounds. Needless to say, the lower 
the. social class, the more numerous the 
disadvantages. 

Some of my square fillings were a trifle fanciful 
(e.g. "Your mother has read an article in a woman's 
magazine on the inadvisability of checking genital 
play, forward to 4") but a touch of facet)ousness 
helps to oxcuse the artificiality of the game, and to 
make it more acceptable to sceptical players. Many 
of the squares, however, had serious implications 
and were meant to raise questions about particular 
sociological theories or findings. Students might 
have been puzzled to land on a square reading 
'Bernstein approves of your 'universalistic' meanings, 
forward to 21', if they were following social class 
routes I and II, or 'Bernstein thinks you have a 
restricted linguistic code and that your language is 
context-bound, miss one throw', if they were 
following social class routes III, IV or V. Apart 
from the penalties of failing the eleven plus, or 
having circular 10/65 working in your favour, more 
particular sociological obstacles such as 'different- 
ation' and 'polarisation' also manifested themselves. 
But for those who would have needed to have 
these explained to them after the game, more 
straightforward squares were easily comprehended. 

If you travelled along route V you might have 
been neglected by the baby minder, knocked down 
by a car while playing in the street, or excluded 
from school for having head lice. Even for those 
destined for a public school, the au pair nanny 
might unexpectedly leave, but generally your 
future would have been assured by private kinder- 
garten, preparatory school, or extra tuition. If, 
with these advantages, you developed an 
appropriate 'presenting culture for public school', 
you were entitled to an extra throw. But you 
might lose out later, if you were averse to your 
duties as a fag, or if you developed acute anxiety 
about your masculinity. 

How the game has been used 
I usually play the game as a second lesson in a 
series on the education system, or at least after 
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8 brief mtroductlon. Students to know a 

' little about the classification of occupations and 
the relationship between work, education, and life 
chances, although this tends to be asserted spon- 
taneously as the game progressed. The board is laid 
out on two or three tables or desks drawn together 
for the purpose and students are invited to gather 
round. About fifteen people mi/ comfortably 
participate. I have foun0 that it is more convenient 
for the teacher to allocate students to their 'social 
classes' and for a list to bt drawn up of the throwing 
order (this •'. ,;.,3rticularly necessary when students 
are expecteo x^;} miss throws). In order to ?void 
pLvr-ng congestion, it is best to throw in thisorde^-: 
I, II, III, IV, V, ?,M,i;!, IV, V, etc., rather than to 
have three people thn w in route I, followed by 
three in routs II, Each student should wiite his 
name on his counts/, ^ich should match the 
colour of his route. As d It his upward or down- 
ward social mobility is ft-.., >»c»!y recognisable. 

Resu^t^ 

The game surpassed by ftxi't. ,ons as a 
teaching aid. Students on Lin'-t a, GCE 0, 

A level, courses for teachers, : x : v.ruld 
play contentedly for at least -.n ni ^ ' Sn-jld 
the time limit be shorter, ths " o .c- i lie 
tiopped to accord with the is-i' y^o •.•r.r»r., 

♦'"^•^re the 'game' is pever noht ✓ ;i e v ».o a * 
• jwup lessons could bedef v ^-or. o- vie j 
r different 'leads', anci . 'tJussu.n on the 

iitd.^-^?iry or otherwise of ■inf:' j certain items 
^^uiilc* f'ten continje for Ifc.-3st two is^s-ono 
•*f :€ wi-tM. I was also amazed at student ir?'jOhi;- 
.rant there was a good deal of chea.ing r -'oid 
ociMn''y^rti social mobility. One young wovdh:^ in 
rr-. -jvCi.-^.ntg class actually burst i.ito tears wiiiin ;,ht 
irund sh*? had ended up as ari unskillod wcrk'n ■ 
and c\V. ii) a game resembling Snske^ and Ladrturs, 
When i'^ffj learnt how tc pljy IVTonolopy I may 
work or» i*; lOther game. 



NINE GRADED SIMULATIONS by Kenneth Jones • 
They are published by Media Resources Centre, 
ILEA 

Highbury Station Road 
London N1 1SB. 
Tel: 01-226 9143 

The Nine Graded Simulations are so.'d In three 
batches of three. Each of the nine kits contains its 
own C^ :'.trol|er's Notes, Notes for Participants, and 
realise/ ciucumentary type material. For example, 
the :;:fvv^ agenuy tape, the handouts, and the 
lisirneji letters in Radio Covingham all look like 
the real ihing. 

As far as possible the simulations are open 
ended, with no 'right' answers, and evenly divided 
pros and cons. Also the participants can take an 
active role throughout - part-time roles and 
passive roles have been avoided. 

The aim is to givs practice in communication 
skills — discussing, arguing, reporting, interviewing, 
speaking in 'public' — in a wide range of roles and 
siutations, all relevant to the modern world. The 
participants find out for themselves how things 
happen in real life. 

The 9 simulations are graded in order of diffi- 
culty and responsibility. In the second simuUition, 
Fiont Page, the participants are members of a 
newsroohi taking joint decisions about the make-up 

their newspaper's front page, whereasr in the 
^/giith simulation. The Azim Crisis, they are 
ifniividUctt statesnnen or journalists iiaving individual 
responsibilities. 

The lowest age range is probably 14 — 15 years, 
rjrd tlid rraierial can be used jp to iiniversity levol. 
The teacher uorides w!?eiher to use the simulation 
i^s t\ series, or whethr.r to use :hsm individually 
accofCiing to the subject aiea. 

1. SURVIVAL There arc st'rvivors of a plane 
crash in Red Desert, and of e shipwreck in 
2hipwiecked. in both cases the group decides 
whether to go north, south, ea?t or west, and when 
they have taken the decision they receive another 
map square from the Controller. Each map square 
represents a day's journey. 

2. FRONT PAGE Sub-editors on a local news- 
paper make up the •'''ont page as news flows in. 
Tltey select, but do net re-wrlto stories. They write 
headlines. There is a dea' Mine. 

3. RAD.'O COVINGHAM Journalists on a local 
radio station produce s ^^rogramme called "News 
and Views at 7'". They 'aceive aW the handouts and 
listrfMers letters whet they start, but news flows in 
gradually, They i;r t^ncouraged to interview people 
copneired with th? news or views. There is a 
deadline. 
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4. PROPERTY TRIAL Legal officers (Blue 
Group) supervise theborin-eESand property dealings 
of the Red Group and tho V. "Tit" Group. They are 
citizens of an imaginary l=; .ntry where an oil 
shortage and the annual budgets grsduatly favour 
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17:'': one' group w accumulates wealth r;/jch faster 
jV i triafi the other (roup. After several rounds of 
v;' ' - trading there is a public inquiry into the distribution 
and taxation of wealth in which participants give 
;iv ey^ence and argue for or against changes. 

5, APPOINTWi' ITS BOARD Members of a 
board intervim canuidates for the post of head of 

y-''\B comprehensive school. The profiles give the 
' ■ participant's basic views on two main issues — (a) 

^. . t discipline and tb) formaMnformal teaching. 

;,V ,6. THE DOLPHIN PROJECT Town councillors 
vy,;- .and newspaper and radio journalists are concerned 
iV;- with a controversial project of a combined 
swimming pooi and shopping centre. Represent- 
;. L atlvti^ of the media compete with each other in the 
1 • ' Coverage of the story. Councillors are interviewed 
[>; ; and. meetings ere reported. There are several 
p. deadlines. 

: • 7. AIRPORT CONTROVERSY There are various 
1 . rol^ ^ government inspectors, local officials, 
v.;. ' residents, representatives of trade associations and 
'.. airports, and journalists from newspapers and 
T; '. television. The first part deals with the campaigns 
■ ; ' fo;- and against the proposal to extend the runway 
'7 : of a )i>caS airport so as to aWovy it to take medium 
: > range jet plcne^. The second part is the Government 
liiquiry. There are deadlines for tho media. There is 
a 'library' of documents — raports on noise, 
v > . newspaper editorials, readers' letterc, airport hand- 
book, etc. 

: 8. TH'\ AZIM CR^SiS Apart from the 'Control 
' : ^ Team* each participant is either a stat^^sman or a 
journalist. The jouf;>atisi;i represent public opinion 
r In tiieir ow country, and this can limit the acttons 
V . OT '•heir owr. sta'^csmen. Thc^-s ar^ five counries, 
■ [• . anct one of them, y- \im, is an island divided between 
a majority and d minority community, w>th 
r different languages, religions, and cultures. Azsni 
has two leanr.' of statemen and two teams o\ 
joi- .ilists. Vr * simulation begins on tho day ''fter 
th.. '.eader ot ihe c -ajority community suizes 
dictatorial power. The doctimentary material 
includes extracts from all the '*r.orning newspapers 
of ^.ha? day. The C'^urse of the simulation depends 
. entirety on the participants. 

S. ACTIOK ' OR LIBEL The particlpanii e 
either coun^: or judges dealing with libel ^ii>*;s. 
Five cases (real on^^^ Tiay be tried. There are no 
witno^' (to a- lio ^.-:irt time roles) and no jurv 
(to av<;id pajsiva roles). The facts of each cose art 
agreed by both sides, the disagreement L ijbc^'t 
whether or not the woids were defamatory, and 
whether or nov there h an adoquate defence 
justif ic;«{.! . privileq? or fair comment. The 
. documents include a brief guide to th> law of 
libel, and sevt - ^ dx»' regies ard precedents. 



BOOKS AND SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON 
GAMING AND SIMULATION 



Some relavant books includo: 

1. Taylor & Walford. Simulation in the Classroom 
penguin 1972. 60p 

A useful first reference which considers the 
general issues and gives six examples in detail. 
Also contains a section on sources. 

2. G.t. Gibbs (ed). Handbook of Games and 
Simulation Exercises. 1974. E. & F. Spon Ltd.. 
1 1 New Fetter Lane. London. 

The first register of educational games and 
simulations to be published irt the UK. it 
contains some 2,000 references (not all social 
science), as well as details of magazines etc. 

3. C. Longley. (ed). Games and Simulations. BBC 
Publications. 1972. 

A very useful introduction, it also contains 
a list of games and simulations available. 
Unfortunately now out of print, but worth 
obtaining from a library if you haven't got 
a copy. 

4. Elliott. Sumner & Waplington. Games and 
Simulations in the Classroom. (Schools Council 
Place. Time and Society 8-13 Project) Collins- 
ESL Bristol. 1975. 

A short booklet including sections on the 
'why' and 'how' of using games and 
simulations, and on constructing and evaluating 
them. 

5. Livingston and Stoll. Simulation Games: An 
Introduction for the Social Studies Teacher. 
Free Press. 

Includes a useful list of US games. 

6. K. Champman. Guidelines for Using a Social 
Simulation/Game. 28pp m.-ieo. 1974. 
Available from Social Science Education 
Consortium Inc.. 855 Broadway. Boulder, 
Colorado 80302. USA. Price one dollar forty 
plus postage. 



Simulations, Planning and Training Exercises 
Group (SPATE) 

Hon Sec, 

5 Birch Street. 

Wigan. Greater Manchester. 

Produces collections of simulation material by 

topic. e.g. personal relationships, socio-economic 

relationships. 

IS" 

Central Index of Games and Simulations (CIGS) 
Bishop Grosseteste College. 
Lincoln. 

Games Central 

55 Wheeler Street, 

CanbrKige. Mass 043B, USA 

Produces a whole range of classroom games. 

including several anthropological ones. They are 

curiously reticent about giving information on 

their products — but we hope to review one or 

two in future editions. 

Community Service Volunteers (CSV) 
28 Commercial Road. 
London El . 

Educational materials include the Iron und 
Steel Game, on locating a factory. 

Academic Games Associates 
850 Third Avenue, 
New York. NY 1022. USA. 
Produce amongst others 'Ghetto* on urban 
poverty. 



Lists of Games and Simulations for the Social 
Sciences 

We hope to make such lists available in the near 
future through the Resource Exchange! We would 
therefore be grateful if members would let us know 
of any games and simulations they have come 
across — both home-made and commercial — and 
also any comments they have as a result of using 
them. 



Some Useful Addresses include: 

Society for Academic Gaming and Simulation in 
Education and Training (SAGSET) 
Hon Sec. 

Centre for Extension Studies. 
Loughborough University of Technology. 
Loughborough. Leics LE11 3TU. 
Membership £3.00 per annum. Has lists of 
games and simulations in economics, but not 
for other social sciences, and publishes a news- 
letter. The editors of the Social Science Teacher 
wish to express their thanks to SAGSET for 
their helpful response to queries m the course 
of producing this issue. 

30 
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REVIEW5 

Reviews Editor: Helen Reynolds 



MODERN SOCIETY by Jack Nobbs 

Published by George Allen and Unwin 1976 

This book, claimed by the publishers to be no !ess 
than "a major new textbook", is aimed at CSE 
pupils taking Social Science or Social Studies 
courses. The book is broken down into fourteen 
units, or chapters, covering such topics as govern* 
ment, education, and law and order, which are 
arranged in the book in five sections. Living with 
Others, Living in the Community, Living and 
Learning, Earninga Living, and Living in the World. 
The units are further sub-divided, thus in the 
section on Living with Others, under the unit on 
Marriage and the Family we find the headings: 
Marriage, Is there any future in marriage? Family 
cycles. Functions of the family. Setting up home, 
end Family problems. However the book does not 
appear to be over-structured, and I would suspect 
that these headings are more the result of Mr. 
Nobbs methodical approach to his work than of a 
desire to provide the pupil with a highly structured 
course. One must also bear in mind that CSE pupils 
are likely to benefit from the breakdown of 
chapters into smaller units which must serve to 
make the absorbing of new terms and concepts a 
less awe-inspiring task. 

One of the strengths of this book is its use of 
numerous cartoons (many of which are extremely 
amusing) and photographs, as stimulus materia). 
However, some of the captions leave a great deal to 
'je desired as in the photograph which shows a 
group of young people sitting on the steps at the 
base c' the Eros statue while a coloured road 
sweeper is ?\ work, and with e policemen in the 
background, over the caption "Who is doing most 
for tht.. ?.? .Tifnunity?" At tha fj.id of each unit th^rn 
is a collection v.* exercises which smarts with an 
"explain what is :ant by" section, a case study, 
some follow-up . ^rk, some suggested activities, 
and a f^.v CSE questions. The "explain what is 
meant b " section covers terms which have been 
introduced during the chapter, and which, when 
first introduced, appear in heavier print to assist 
the pupil and 1 personally fat^i that this is the least 



useful exercise in itself. The case studies are 
extremely good, usually down to earth and a very 
useful way of reinforcing points made during the 
chapter, particularly since case studies always seem 
to appeal to pupils so much. The follow-up 
questions are not usually open-ended but do allow 
the individual to use his/her own ideas and opinions, 
whereas the suggested activities encourage pupils 
to go outside the classroom to back up what they 
have studied during the lesson. Tne CSE questions 
will save many teachers from looking through 
collections of old papers but, again, 1 personslly 
would prefer not to have seen them included in * 
the book. These sections at the end of each unit 
can be looked upon either as a useful list of ways 
in which to keep the faster workers busy while 
the others catch up, or as a springboard from 
^which pupils can be encouraged to leave the world 
of the textbook to study their lives and world, and 
those of others, using their own initiative in 
independent inquiry; either way it is a great help. 

The book starts by looking at the individual, 
what makes an individual and so on, and dabbles 
in heredity, instin'':tive and learned behaviour, and 
even uses subliminal advertising as an example of 
people being changed by their experiences. It is 
particularly refreshing to see that Mr. Nobbs does 
not dodge the issues which confront pupils, and, as 
well as the standard textbook discussion of the 
problems of adolescence, he poses questions such as 
"would you describe your neinhbourhood as 
working class or middle class?" I:>sue$ such as 
family problems are dealt with in a way which will 
surely appeal to pupils, with frankness, and many 
will surely identify with the problems he poses; the 
simple and clear language which is used, and the 
emphasis upon the pupils' opinions (for example 
he asks "would you like to live at the top of a 
block of high rise flats?") should involve all pupils 
in the work. 

The book goes on to took at other aspects of 
living in the community, including a took at law 
and order, w'hich one feels is somewhat limited in 
its outlook, urban life and population. The section 
on living and learning is interesting and stimulating 
and covers communication and the mass media 
(including some good work on advertising), youth, 
and education. However, 1 shall always remember 
this section for the splendid caption, underneath a 
picture of an open-air meeting, "Lord Soper 
communicates with the masses". Earning a living, 
one suspects, is a topic which is dear to Mr. Nobbs' 
heart in more than one sense, and, probably due to 
the author's interest in economics, it loses some of 
the vi,tality of the earlier chapters; it does become 
a little technical and one wonders whether the 
pupils will be all that stimulated by it. This section, 
incidentally, contains chapters on money, industry, 
and the British Economy. The book finishes with a 
section on Living in the World which has a very 
good unit/chapter on world problems which serves 
as a good introduction to the subject. However, the 
chapter on government is highly ethnocentric and, 
for a chapter in a section on living in th6 world, alt 
but disregards every political system save the 
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IJ^f ; Brhiih; with the normal tup« and facMs 
I ^ : summary of "totalitarlenism". 

On the whole I found this a useful and well 
written textbook which should prove a great help 
in developing an interest in social studies ^mong 
pupils new to the subject. The layout is good and 
• the index adequate, but the main strength of the 
book lies in the author's knowledge of the in- 
adequacies of the traditional textbook and his 
attempt to overcome this. 

Bob Stapley 
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the Universities of London, Reading, Wales, 
Swansea and South Wales, MichatI Meacher, Jo. 
Grimmond, Robert Carr, Enoch Powell, and 21 
other M.P.s (1972). 

The C I.S. Report on Consolidated Goldfields 
is one of c; series on particular companies. Others 
are G.E.r.. Lucas, Unilever, Rio Tinto Zinc, 
British Uayland and Courtaulds. Each of these 
provides a historical background, a description of 
current activities, details of subsidiaries and inter- 
locking ownership, shareholders, directors, cartel 
agreements, plant closures, redundancies, working 
conditions, environmental pollution and so on.. 

Other C.I.S. Reports focus onareas of economic 
activity. 'Business as Usual' is on account of 
International Banking in South Africa, The Oil 
Fix' focusses on the multi-national oil companies 
and their role in the. 'fuel crisis': 'Your money and 
your life" is about Insurance Companies and 
Pension Funds including their involvement in 
South Africa and their role in the property bubble 
of the earlv 70s. (The latter should be read with 
Colenut " Property Machine" Penguin 1976) 
The C.I.S. Cutis' series includes 'Who's next for 
the chop?' — the essential facts on unemployment; 
'Cutting the Welfare State' (in conjunction with 
C.D.P.) and "Women under Attack"; the effects 
of cuts in government spending and recession in 
industry on women. 

The C.I.S. reports all market for well under 'a 
pound and despite their tendency to score cheap 
points off capitalism I've found them extremely 
useful. Rio Tinto Zinc, British Leyland and the 
admirable 'Recurrent Crisis of London' are currently 
out of print, but can be obtained as photo copies 
fronn C.I.S. 

Social Audit is very much 'up-market' of C.I.S., 
more careful in its pronouncements and in this 
sense 'more reliable' and much more expensive. It 
began as a periodical stock into an occasional 
publications series. Unlike C.I.S. it finds it possible 
to elicit comments from the companies under 
study. The following Social Audits are available 
at present: 

1973 Tube Investments' £20.00. 
1975 The Lowson Empire' (Iowa Land 
Company/American Association. Unit and 
Investment Trusts) £1 .50. 

1975 The Alkali Inspectorate' £1 .50 

1975 'Cable & Wireless Ltd' plus a piece on the 
Voluntary Code in advertising and its short- 
comings - £2.00. 

1974 'Coalite & Chemical Products Ltd' £2.00. 

1976 'Avon Rubber Coriipany' £4.50. 
All prices net of postage. 

C.I.S. Anti Reports are available from Counter 
Information Services, 9 Polar Street, London W.I 
Teleohone: 01-439 3764. at various prices or at 
£2.50 for the next six reports. 

Social Audit is available from Research 
Publications Services Ltd., Victoria Hall, East 
Greenwich, London S.E.10. ORF. 

Roger Gomm 



COUNTER INFORMATION SERVICES. 
SOCIAL AUDIT 

Reports on the unexceptional face of capitalism 

I would like to direct members attention to two 
series of publications which may have escaped 
their notice. Since both provide 'alternntive' 
company reports this seems especially appropriate 
at a time when the C.B.I, is launching its 'Under- 
standing British industry Project' (Cf S.S.T.V.4.). 
The two series are the C.I.S. Anti>Reports, and 
Social Audit. 

Counter Information Services is by its own 
designation 'a collective of journalists dedicated to 
publishing information not covered or collated by 
the established media. It is their aim to investigate 
the major social and economic institutions that 
govern our daily lives in order that: the basic facts 
and assumptions behind them be as widely known 
as possible'. The reports produced by C.I.S. do 
indeed provide information and analyses which are 
not available in the company reports of the 
Investors' Chronicle. As I write I have before me 
the company report for Consolidated Goldfields 
Ltd. and the C.I.S. report on the same company - 
guess which gives me details of injuries, deaths, 
working and living conditions and wages for black 
workers. It is also interesting to learn just who are 
the shareholders in apartheid: 27 Labour controlled 
councils, 66 other local authorities, the Church of 
England, the Catholic Church, the Salvation Army, 
the U.S.P.G.. the Presbyterians, the United 
Synagogues Trust, Doctor Barnardoes, R.S.P.B., 
Cheshire Homes, Battcrsea Dogs Home, 1 2 
Hospitals, the Royal Colleges of Midwives, 
Pathologists, Surgeons, a host of Oxbridge Colleges, 
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RESOURCE 
EXCHANGE 

Organised by Roger Gomm 
The idea behind this scheme is that any useful 
teaching material — handouts, stimulus material, 
games, etc. produced by a social science teacher 
anywhere in the country should become swiftly 
available to his/her colleagues in other schools and 
colleges. This is an ideal! We hope we shall 
eventually include in the scheme several hundreds 
of items, and that these will constantly be added 
to and revised. 

Perhaps it would be~ as well to say what the 
scheme Is not. It is not intended thcjt the items 
inciuded shall be finished works of art: though we 
shall attempt to maintain a certain minimum 
standard. Nor is it intended that the scheme will 
provide 'ready-made' lessons, or 'model answers'. 
Nonetheless, we can all benefit by having a look at 
what other teachers consider an appropriate 
approach to a particular topic, theme, or concept. 
The success of the scheme depends entirely upon 
the response of ATSS member^, for if you don't 
send in your materials for inclusion in the scheme 
it won't even exist. We can't afford to pay you, 
so you'll get nothing but thanks. Though if you 
v^ant to reserve copyright {perhaps you've toyed 
with the idea of having some work published in the 
future) just let us know. Basically what we want is 
for you to send in materials you have produced, 
together with a few lines of description. The items 
will be listed in subsequent issues of the Social 
Science Teacher, together with the description, and 
interested teachers can then write in for copies. 

The response to the lists of items in recent 
issues has been very encouraging. Over one hundred 
members have written in for items, and ebout 
forty of them have either contributed items of 
their own or have promised to do io. We have now 
made arrangements for the Social Studies, 
Anthropolofy, and Environmental Studies aspects 
of the scheme, and we hope to include an increasing 
number of items in these fields. Arrangements are 
in hand to include items in the fields of psychology 
and economics. 



Our thanks to everyone for orders and contri* 
butions.. With so many letters to deal with there 
are some delays in both thanking people for 
material and in sending off orders, so please be 
patient with us. Some material is not being used 
because of unsuitable format, e.g. note form or 
too much copyright material included or overlaps 
with other banked items. Current gaps in the 
Sociology section include: education (strangely 
neglected,) .and deviance, (in all lurid forms,) 
religion and the mass media. 

So far, all items included in the scheme have 
been duplicated handouts. We hope to widen the 
scheme In the near future to include a greater range 
of materials including slides and resource guides. 

Address for orders or contributions: 

Roger Gomm, 

Stevenage College of Further Education, 

Monkswood Way, 

Stevenage, 

Herts. 

Charges:— 



No.- of items required 


Charge 


1 


20p 


2 


30p 


3 


40p 


4 


45p 


5 


50p 


6 


55p 


7 


60p 


8 


65p 


d 


70p 


10 


75p 


11 


80p 


12 


85p 


1^ 


90p 


14 


95p 


15 


£1 .00 



N.B. For orders in excess of 15 items, please 
calculate the excess as if ordering from this table.' 
Items marked with an aestdrisk are longer than the 
others and count as two items for ordering purposes. 



DON'T BE BASHFUL! S«nd us a copy of any 
material you have produce<i and which you think 
might be of interest to other teachers. Items will 
not bear the originator's name, except by request 
where he/she would like some feedback from other 
teachers. One final word: please ensure that the 
material you submit does not infringe' copyright: 
no extracts from published books please! 



RESOURCES EXCHANGE LIST, 
SEPTEMBER, 1976 

Please refer to the item number when ordering. We 
can only supply a single copy of each item. 
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Sometimes orders will be made up in different 
places by'different people, so please don't worry if 
only half your order arrives at first. PLEASE 
MAKE CHEQUES OR POSTAL ORDERS 
PAYABLE TO AT;S.S. 



SOCIAL STUDIES 

The following items come from a document 
based course at Thomas Bennett School cal.'ed 
The use of Resources'. It is a course which 
attempts to place issues such as pollution, 
conservation, resources shortages etc. in a political 
and economic context. 

104. Students' introduction to course, flow diagram 
of course and sf^dents' sheet for charting 
individual routes through the course. 

106. The World's Resources. What are ihey? Where 
are they? Who uses them? 

106. The Motor Car. Who Makes them? - a look at 
two companies (Ford and British Leylandl. 
What resources are used to make them? Where 
do they ccme from? 

107. is growth necessary? What are the effects? 

108. What is exponential growth? 
109 The shortage of metals. 

110. Minerals and their extraction — a look at one 
major company (Rio Tinto Zinc). 

1 1 1 . Developing countries. How does it all affect 
them? 

1 12. EcosyiJtems. How does everything affect 
everyihi ig else? 

113. Oil - V.ho controls it? 

1 14. Energy Sources and their uses: the importance 
of oil. 

PG. Cnemicsts: a look at one major company 
(I.C.I ) 

116. Dangers in and out of work - pollution. 

117. Do we haue to have waste and obsolescence? 

1 18. What is it company? What is profit? 

1 19. Food shctage. 
J 20. The Soil. 



POLITICS 

124. Midchester Simulation. 

Rules, delegate sheets, constituency back- 
ground, candidates biographies etc. Everything 
you need to use the simulation, (counts as 
2 items). 

1 25. Political Parties in the U.S.A. 

Brief generalised account of nature and role 
of political parties in the U.S. system of 
government. 

1 26. Pressure Groups in the U.S.A. 

Brief generalised account of pressure groups 
in U.S. Poiitical system. 



♦TOCIOLOGY 

121. Kit for making juvenile delinquency simulation 
mentioned in 'Briefings No. 3'. Contains 
information on the workings of the Children 
and Young Persons' Act 1969. Instructions 
for making and using simulation (3 items). 

122. Taking the lid off incest (Cf 'Briefings No. 3'). 
Student exercise sheet containing details of 
'the typical incest offender' and 'typical 
incest offender' as an artifact of reporting and 
discretionary decision making by social 
control agencies. Suggested solution. 

123. 'Constructing a Problem with Doctor Wendy 
Greengross'. Transcript of ten minute sequence 
from 'if you think you've got pioblems' in 
which the radio counsellors transform a wife's 
aversion to the s**<tus of junior partner in the 
marriage into a 'deep seated need for conflict'. 
Useful in teaching labelling theory, ar .i in 
courses on women and/or the family. 
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ASSOCIATIOM FOR THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 



President: Ex-professor G.T. Fowler, M.P. 

Chairman: Keith Poulter, Seiiior Lecturer, Loughtoa College of Further Education, 
Essex. (Home: 74, Cherry Tree Rise, Buckl urst Hill, Essex. Tel: 01-504 0804). 

Secretary: Chris Browrj, Lecturer In Education, West Midland College, Walsall. (Home: 
19 Mandeville Gardens, Walsall, WS1 SAT. Tel: Walsall 25388). 



The Association aims to promote and develop the teaching of the soci fl sciences, boih as 
separate disciplines and in an inl^^grated form, at primary, secondary, and Tertiary stages of 
education; to produce and disseminate appropriate teaching materials and i,*, -ice on teaching 
methods related to the social sciences; to provide opportunities fo. ;eachers and educationists 
to meet for discussion and the exchange of ideas. 

Activity is mostly focussed at local levels to encourage maximum membership participation. 
Branch meetings (unless otherwise specified) ar^ open to any interested person but where an 
admission charge is made, non ATSS members will be charged at a higher rate. 



A' 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHER 

Roland Meighan, 7 Green L^ne, Birmingham B43 5JX. Tel: 
021-357 6603. 

Frank Reeves, 9 Oak Street, Wolverhampton. Tel: 0902 29166. 

Helen Reynolds, 15 Serpentine Road, Harborne, Birmingham 17. 
Tel: 021-426 1777. 

Hazel Sumner, 2 Meadow Croft, St. Albans, Herts. Tel: St. Albans 
50989. 

Editions of Social Science Teacher are produced in a variety of ways, 
including volunteer teams, panels, groups within A.T.S.S. or by the 
General Editors. 



The Social Science Teacher is the journal of th? Association for the Teaching of the social 
sciences, an association of teachers of the social science disciplines (sociology, anthropology, 
economics, poiitics, and psychology) lu the primary, secondary, tertiary and higher sectors 
of education. 

The journal is intended to provide an information service for social science teachers. The 
magazine contains news items, letters, articles, reviews and advertisements. Common themes 
include the theory of teaching the social sciences, teaching methods, latest ideas in the field 
of social science, teaching notes, and reviews o^ books, curriculum projects, and visual aids, 
etc. 

The Social Science Teacher is issued free to members of le Association (50p £:» extra 
copy) and is 75p to non-members, and is published five times a year. 
Advertising rates are available on application to the General Editors. 



General Editors: 



Reviews Editor: 
Circulation Manager: 
Edition Editors: 
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THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
MEMBERSHIP 



Ordinary (for individuals)'. £4.00 p.a. 
Corporate (for schools, colleges etc.l: £6.00 p.a. 
Associate (for libraries, publishers etc.l: £4.00 p.a. 
Student (for students or retired persons): £2.00 p.a. 

Application forms are available from Chris Brown. 19 Mandeville Gardens. Walsall WS1 3AT. 



Publications 

Members receive one copy of all publications free. Additional copies and back numbers are available to 
members at reduced rates as shown below. All publications may be obtained from Chris Brown. Orders 
for Briefings only can be sent to Roland Meighan. 7 Green Lane, Great Barr. Birmingham B43 5JX. 



Tha Social Science Teacher (First Series'' 



Vol. I. No. 1 Educating for Political Awareness (1971 1 
Vol. 2. No. 1 Social Science Concepts and Classroom 

Methods (1972) 
Vol. 3. No. 1 Anthropology for the Classroom (1973) 
Vol. 4. No. 1 Summer 1974 
Vol. 4. No. 2 Winter 1974/75 

The Social Science Teacher (Second Series) 



NON- 

MEMBERS MEM9ERS 
Out of Print 

22p 37p 
57p 77p 
57p 77p 
Out of Print 



Vol.5, No. 1 


Dec. 1975 


40p 


60p 


Vol. 5. No. 2 


Feb. 1976 


40p 


60p 


Vol.5, No. 3 


Apr. 1976 


40p 


60p 


Vol. 5. No. 4 


June 1976 Special Edition: Textbonlcs and Cur'-iculum Projects 


40p 


60p 


Vol. 6. No. 1 


Oct. 1976 Edition on Games and Simulations 


50p 


75p 



Monographs 

No. 1 Towards a Reconstruction of A Level Sociology 

Teaching by Bob Anderson 
No. 2 New Perspectives in Sociology by Graham Vuliiamy 
No. 3 Integrated Social Science — A Distinct Possibility by Franic Reeves 

Occasional Papers 

No. 1 Is An Integrated Social Sciences A-level 
Possible? Dy Roland Meighan. 



22p 27p 

Out of Print 
30p 40p 



Out of Print but 
photocopy version: 
20p 25p 



Briefings 

No. 1 The Social Investigation Interview by Janet Harris 

For orders of ten or more: 
No. 2 Individual Study Folders by Roland Meighan 
No. 3 Teaching Deviance at 'A' Level by Roger Gomm 
No. 4 Planning the Content of Social Science Courses by Rolond Meighan 
No. 5 Clarifying Values In the Classroom by James McKernan 

Other 

Interdisciplinary S'-icial Sciences. Reports from conference 
held Jt Durham. April 19/5. (d«.»p';cated) 



35p 
25p each 
lOp 
20p 
20p 
20p 



20p 



40p 
30p each 
I5p 
25p 
25p 
25p 



«3op 



N.B. prices include postage and packing costs 
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EDUCATION GAME 



If you would like a copy of the Education Game as described in 
"Do It Yourself: The Education Stakes" in this edition of the Social 
Science Teacher (Vol. 6 No. 1) please complete the reply slip below 
and return it to F. Reeves, 9 Oak Street, Wolverhampton. The board 
size will be approximately 30" by 20" printed in black and white on 
stiff paper. 

If 300 people order the game by 15th November, 197G, a printing 
will be viable at a cost of £1 per copy. Please send cheques with 
order wherever possible to minimise clerical work. Cheques should be 
made payable to A.T.S.S. 

Cheques vyill be returned if a printing proves impossible because of 
low demand. 



To: F. Reeves, 9 Oak Street, V\iolverhampton. 
I would like a copy of the Education Game. 

NAME : 

ADDRESS 



I enclose a cheque payable to A.T.S.S. for £ in payment 

for copy/copies. 



Signed Date 
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STTVriCTICS 
of Great Britain 



WORKSHOP FORMAT PRICE 69p 



AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR ANY SECONDARY SCHOOL 
COURSE IN SOCIAL STUDIES 



38 



Write for an inspection copy: 

CLEARWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY LIMITED, 
19 NECHELLS HOUSE, DARTMOUTH STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM B7 4AA. 



JOHN MURRAY 



The Human Web gerardo'donnell 

Suitable for general, liberal or social studies work in schools and in 
further education, this book also provides an ideal framework for 
O level sociology - dealing with all the topics in the Associated 
Examining Board and Oxford Local Board syllabuses. Each chapter 
gives a lively basis for thought and discussion about some im- 
portant aspect of the individual and society as well as reading lists, 
topics for essays and a wide variety of graphs, tables, diagrams and 
photographs. 

"Adopts the most humane approach not aiming to pack in all the 
facts and concerned with the vagaries of life as much as with its 
routines." Times Educational Supplement £1.85 



Inspection copies from: The Educational Department, 
JOHN MURRAY, 50 Albemarle Street, London WIX 4BD 
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PETER L. BERGER AND BRIGITTE BERGER 

A NEW INTRODUCTORY TEXT FROM PENGUIN EDUCATION 

SOCIOLOGY: 

A BIOGRAPHICA 

INTRODUCTORY - 

material is organized in a sequence that 
co/responds to the stages of social 
experience in the biography of 
individuals 



INTRODUCTORY - 

theoretical problems are introduced in 
Immediate connection with sociologists* 
efforts to Interpret actual social 
experience 

INTRODUCTORY - 

consistently relates the analysis of large 
Institutional structures to the concrete* 
everyday experience of individuals as 
they live their lives in society 

INTRODUCTORY - 

emphasis throughout is on concepts and 
basic perspectives rather than 
presentation of data 

INTRODUCTORY - 

each chapter now includes a 'recent 
work* section which focuses on current 
developments in the area covered by the 
particular chapter In the text 

PUBLISHED - 

27 May» Second edition (specially 
prepared for Penguin). £1.75 

for an inspection copy, or further 
information on bool<s which we publish 
in the Social Sciences please write to : 
Dept SST, Schools Unit, Penguin 8oo/cs 
Limited, Harmondsworth, Middlesex 
UB70DA 
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Longman Social Science 
Studies 

Editor Richard Cooies 

This three<pait series is designed especialiy for CSE 
courses. The aim is to foster a more structured and 
systematic approach to the study of society than is 
customary at this level. The series is compatible with 
most existing social studies courses since social 
scientific concepts and perspectives are brought to 
bear upon popular topics and long-standing problems. 
Although the area for detailed study is contemporary 
Britain, substantial references to other societies and 
to global issues are made where appropriate. 
The text throughout is stimulating and clear. All the 
books contain suggestions for written work, 
discussion and research and further reading. 

SERIES ONE: Four foundation books 

Enquiring about society: methods and sources David Jenkins £1.CX) 
The family: an introduction to sociology Richard Cootes £1.00 
British Government: an introduction to politics Phiiip Gabriel £1.20 
Production and trade: an introduction to economics Brian Davies and Derek Mender 

£1.20 

SERIES TWO: An evolving series of shorter 'topic' books. The first two titles are 
available 

The social services David Whittaker 75p 
Education and Society Alan O'Donnell 75p 
Titles in preparation include: 
Industrial relations; Crime and punishment; 
Leisure; Populatbn. 

SERIES THREE: Current issues - a series of topical illustrated 16 page booklets. 
These are available under a subscription scheme from the Longman Resources Unit, 
9-11 The Shambles, York. 

For further information or inspection copies, please write to Iris Sinfield, Longman 
Group Limited, Longman House, Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex CM20 2JE. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR THE TEACHING 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CLARIFYING VALUES IN THE CLASSROOM: 
SOME TEACHING STRATEGIES 
by James McKsrnan 
(The New, University of Uljrter) 



roduction 

9 topic of values in the curriculum has been 
eiving increasing attention. Few educators 
3ute the importance of doing something about 
joi; yet few have been able to identify what to 
Witii a few notable exceptions,! educators have 
ir vory I:rtle attention to the conceptualisation 
a :sOund t8ti'>nale for dealing with value-lader 
les in the clar.^room, and seldom can one find a 

of teaching strategies and procedures for 
idling values at the teacher-piipil interface. 
Let's begin by getting clear what we mean when 
speak about values. A value is something that 
lesirable or has worth. To value is to rate somo- 
ig highly . What may be of value to one person 
/ not have value for another. For example, a 
gious man may value salvation, while an atheist 
ieves salvation to be unimportant; that is, it 

no value for the atheist as a standard to guide 
life. In this sense, we may say that values {»re 
se elements that show how a person has decided 
live his life. Although all people do not hold the 
le values, the values of each person are important 
ause they ii>fluenceand guide human behaviour. 

Valuet-Clarification 

I yatues-ciarif Ication app^orch attempts to have 
Ills think through value ;»:ues for themselves 
I tries to help young people to build their own 
of values. Values-clarification does not concern 
If so much with the content of valuef ; ?i^at is, 
h the particular values th>jt .a young >jerson 
ds, rather with the process of valuing. :he 
mt is to give youngsters r^xperienca in clarifying 
les by using teaching stratpgies that focus on 
process of valuing. 

The Valuing Process 

wording to Raths,2 the valuing process is 
iprised of three major elements: Choosing, 
:ing,. and Acting. These three elements are 
ther divkied into seven sub-processes. In order 



to assist pupils in clarifying values, teachers are 
urged to provide pupils with experiences in 

A. CHOOSING one's behaviours and beliefs: 

1. Choosing freely: for something to count as a 
value tt must be the result of free choice. 

2. Choosing from alternatives: for choice-making 
to have meaning there must be alternatives 
from which to choose. In the absence of 
alternatf y^j th?re can be no choice. 

3. Choosing ^Her thoughtful consideration of the 
consequences: If our values are to guide 
behaviour they must be chosen carefully and 
intelligently. We must constantly evaluate and 
judge our choices. 

B. PRIZING one's beliefs and behaviours: 

4. Prizing and cherishing: if values are to retain 
any import in our lives we must hold them in 
esteem. Values are those choices that we are 
proud to hold. 

5. Aifirming publicly: values that have been 
chosen thoughtfully and freely are ones the 
individual will admit publicly. 



C. ACTING on one's beliefs: 

6. Acting: vclues are reflected in behaviour. To 
value something is to believe that a certain 
mode of conduct, or desirable end-state of 
existence is preferable to an alternative mode 
of conduct or end-state of existenciv,3 end to 
act upon that belief. 

7. Acting repeatedly: a single act doeu not 
constitute a value. For something to count as 
a value it must reappear in one's behaviour. We 
celebrate our values through our actions. Values 
have the character of persistency about them. 

Collectively, these seven sub-processes define the 
valuing process. For values-clarification to be 
{successful the teacher should observe the following 
^p^^les of procedure: 



burage 'pupils to make choices, and make 

m freely; ., 
p pupils to discover and examine available 
irnatives when faced with choices; 
p pupils weigh alternatives thoughtfully, 
lectlng upon the consequences of each ; 
:ourage pupils to consider what it is that 
jy prize and cherish: 

e pupils opportunities to make public 

irmatlons of their choices; 

K)urage pupils to act and behave in accordance 

th their choices; _. ._ u • o 

ip pupils to examine repeated behavrvui ^ 

tterns in their lives. 

;trategies that follow are practical activities 
led to engage both teachers and pupils in the 
ig process. Some teachers set aside a certain 
nt of time each day or each week for values- 
ication. Another approach is to incorporate 
■clarifying strategies into standard subject 
T e g when dealing with controversial issues 
imanities or social studies. These are only a 
le of such strategies. Teachers are encouraged 
ivelop their own strategies by focussing upon 
processes of choosing, prizing and acting. It ts 
rtant to note that teachers should always 
ct the right of the pupil to "pass" in a 
ission whenever the pupil does not wish to , 
md In this paper I have attempted to provide 
strategy for each of the seven par^s of the 
ng process. 

Ihoosing freely 

itrategy 1 Put Yourself In His Shoes 

•urpose . . u • 

'his strategy gives pupils practice m choosing 
ghen faced with a difficult decision. In making 
heir choice, pupils will have to examine their 
eelings and beliefs. 

>rocedure ^ . u . «* 

This activity may be presented m the form ot 
J pupil work sheet, or it can be read orally to 
the class. Once the pupils have listed their 
:hoices, discussion can follow on the decision 
that has been reached. 

Put Yourself In His Shoes 
John is twelve years old and cannot remember 
a time when has not known Constable Kelly. 
His family and the Kelly family have lived side 
by side since before John was born. The two 
families are not only neighbours, but friends. 

Constable Kelly often greets John with a 
cheerful "Hello". John still remembers how 
Constable Kelly would take a few minutes out 
to playf ootball with the lads. 

John knew that Constable Kelly was some- 
times involved in dealing with crime, but this 
did not affect his feelings about his neighbour. 

Last September John began to attend the 
local secondary school. His new friends at the 
school do not like policemen. They call ihem 



names and sometimes throw stones at them. 
John wants his new friends to like him. but [le 
also wants to be friendly with Constable Kelly. 
But even worse, how can he remain silent if his 
friends should insult Constable Kelly? 

1 What should John do in this situation? 

2. What things must John think about before 

making a decision? 
Z, Make a list of the choices that John has. 
4*. What would you do in his place? 

Choosing from alternatives 
Strategy 2 Brainstroming 

Purpose ,. . . 

This strategy is particularly useful for eliciting 
alternative solutions to some problem. Brain- 
storming is widely used as a problem-solving 
tool. It encourages participants to use their 
imaginations and to be creative. 

Procedure . 
Certain rules must be observed when brain- 
storming: , • 

1 No evaluL'tion is allowed m a thinking-up 
session. If one judges and evaluates as they 
are thought up, people tend to become 
more concerned with defending their ideas 
than with thinking up new and better ones. 
Evaluation must be ruled out. 

2 Everyone is encouraged to think up as wild 
ideas as possible. It is easier to tame down a 
wild idea than to pep up a bland idea. In 
fact, if wild ideas are not forthcoming m a 
brainstorming session this can usually be 
interpreted as evidence that the participants 
are censoring their ideas. 

3 Quantity of ideas is to be encouraged, ihis 
assumption is based on the notion that 
quantity breeds quality . 

4 Pupils are encouraged to build upon or 
modify the ideas of others. Combining or 

-n^odifying previously suggested ideas often 
leads to new ideas that are superior to those 
that went before. 

Brainstorming can be used as an activity in and 
of itself, or it can be used in conjunction with 
some of the previous strategies, e.g. as a method 
for finding solutions to some problem situation 
that has come to an impasse. There are many 
topics for brainstorming - both serious and 
humorous. Here are several examples: 

1 How many ways can you think of to make 
this classroom a happier, more enioyable 
place to be? , • • j 

2 You are stranded on an unchartered island 
with only a Coke bottle. How many ways 
can you put the Coke bottle to work for you? 

3 How many ways can Catholics and 
Protestants improve community relations in 
Northern Ireland? 

The teacher should allow the pupils about five 
minutes to brainstorm. The teacher can Ifst 



^hat Do TVatuff? 



rhingt I like to do 

In the first column of the chart below list 20 things that you really like to do. They need not be in any 
jrder; do it quickly. This is a private list, so you can put down things you enjoy, that make you happy, 
:hat are fun, that make you feel good. 



20 things 
1 like to do 
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'our teacher will explain how to fill in the other columns, 
/hat did you find out about yourself? 



learned that 



1 was rather surprised that 



I Pubtieiy^aff irming 
Strategy 5 Public Interview 

' Purposa 

This strategy gives the pupil the opportunity to 
publicly affirm and explain his stand on various 
issues.. 

Procedure 

The teacher asks for volunteers who would like 
; to be interviewed individually and publicly 
about their beliefs, feelings and behaviour. The 
volunteer sits on a chair in front of the class, 
and the teacher moves to the back of the room 
and asks questions from there. There are no 
hard and fast rules. The following are possible 
ones. These (or others) should be made cLiar 
to the pupils at the beginning. 

1. Personal information, values and beliefs are 
to be discussed and shared on a voluntary basis. 

2. It should be pointed out that the interview 
is not a place for heated arguments or debate. 
It is essential to respect each other's right to 
live differently and value differently. 

The questions should deal with the family, 
friends, interests, beliefs, hopes, aspirations 
etc. The pupil has the option of not answering 
a question that he regards as inappropriate by 
saying "I pass". IHe may also demand the 
purpose of the question before answering it. 
The interview is over when the teacher ceases 
to question, or when the pupil, indicates that he 
is not prepared to answer any further questions. 

The Public Interview is used to great 
advantage at the beginning of a school year as 
it affords an excellent opportunity for pupils 
to get to know each other. Interviews should 
be kept brief, unless the interest level of the 
pupils indicates that it should go on longer. The 
teacher might use questions suggested here, or 
make up a list of his own. Pupils should be free 
to select the topic they wish to be questioned on. 

1. What are three things that you are good 
at doing? 

2. What are some of your favourite foods? 

3. What are your favourite television 
programmes? 

4. Are your friends int<. ested in the same ' 
hobbies as yourself? 

5. If you had £50 to spend as you pleased, 
what would you buy? 

6. Name some of the things that you are 
proud of. 

7. Why did you choose these part;cular things? 

8. Do you*act.upon these things frequently? 

9. Would you bring up your children 
differently from the way you were 
brought up? 

101 What qualities would you like to find in 
a friend? 

11. What do you find hardest about school as 
it IS? 



12. If you had the power to change the world 
in three ways what changes would you 
make? 

13. What are you saving money for? 

14. Are you more or less religious than you 
were two years ago? 

15. What are some things that you really 
believe in? 

16. Describe the best teacher you ever had. 

17. Do you feel satisfied with your life? 

18. What will you do when you leave school? 



8. Acting 

Strategy 6 Standing tip For Your Beliefs 
Purpose 

This strategy provides pupils with the oppor- 
tunity to take a stand upon some controversial 
public issue. This strategy should provide the 
basis for a discussion of controversial issues. 

Procedure 

The teacher divides the class into small groups 
of four or five pupils. Each group is assigned or 
chooses some controversial issue. The teacher 
should point out that a controversial issue 
involves a problem about which different 
individuals urge conflicting courses of action. 
It is an issue which has divided the community 
and for which no solution has been found that 
can be universally accepted. Some sample 
issues are: 

TERRORISM IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
ABORTION IN SOCIETY 
LEGALISATION OF DRUGS 
NATIONALISATION OF INDUSTRY 
DIVORCE 

RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 

;> 

The teacher asks each group, or individual to 
construct a slogan about that issue on a large 
placard or piece of paper. Students then hold a 
demonstration, by walking around the room (or 
school) carrying their signs above their heads so 
that everyone can read them. After tb*? demon- 
stration, the signs can be taped to the Massroom 
walls. Discussion of each issue should follow 
this activity. Pupils can draw up petitions and 
collect signatures supporting their issue. Another 
activity might be for pupils to writs "Letters 
to the Editor" explaining their position. 



7. Acting repeatedly 

Strategy 7 Action Contracts 

Purpose 

This strategy Is designed to give pupils the 
opportunity of acting upon those things they 
feel strongly about. It helps to close the gap 
between talking about an issue and acting 
upon it. 



The teacher explains that the purpose of the 
activity is for the pupil to make a contract 
with himself about some change that the pupil 
desires to make in his life. The teacher should 
explain that this action strategy helps th^ pupil 
put theory Into practice. The teacher should 
explain that it concerns those things which are 
realistic and achievable. The teacher indicates 
that the contract is a formal document signed 
by the pupil and a witness. For example, 
perhaps the pupil might want to do something • 
about ecology, ho might make a contract which 
reads: "For the next month, I will collect every 
piece of litter that I see on the way to and from 
school, thus cutting down the litter problem", 
or, "For the next week I will adopt a more 
considerate way of life"; 

Action contracts can be made about any 
are? of life which is important to the pupil. 
After about a week \he class can take time to 
share and discuss their contracts nnd how well 
they have managed to keep them. 

The teacher should also participate in this 
acVity. The teacher can report on his own 
individual efforts, thus encouraging the pupils 
to work at their contracts. 

Pupils often make unrealistic contracts 
which are impossible to keep. The teacher must 
encourage pupils to be realistic, and to only 
make contracts which they are able to complete. 
The key ideas are that they be simple, direct 
and achieveabte. The following is a sample 
contract. 



tion Contract 



.(pupil name) 
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tke this contract 
It by 



(due date) 

/ill live by the following resolution: 



2. Raths, L., Harmin, M. and Simon/ S. Values 
and Teaching. Columbus, Ohio. Charles Merrill 
Inc., 1966, p. 30. 

3. For a thorough treatment of ths value concept 
see: Rockeach, Mitton.^ The Nature of Human 
Values. London, Collier-Macmillan, 1973, p.5. 



lill give o copy of this to 



(name of contract holder) 

10 will contact me by the due date to celebrate 
th me the completion ofthis contract^ 



)UT Signature 



Signature of cotK^ract holder 



The Briefings Series. is edited by Roland Meighan, 
School of Education, University of Birmingham, 
Birmingham B15 2TT, England. 

Copyright 1976 by A.T.S.S. Reproduction in part 
or whole without written permission is strictly 
prohibited. Alt rights reserved. 
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EDITORIAL 



It seems that in developing students' social skills, 
teachers — particularly social studies xoschers - 
have been over-successful, and that the public have 
a responsibility to see this doesn't yb too far. 
Callaghan's Ruskin speech argued the need for a 
balance between social and vocatrona! education: 
"There is no virtue", we were laid "in producing 
ST Jially well-adjusted members of society who are 
tinemployed because they do not have the <;kills". 
Hopefully, the fully-trained 20,000 unemployed 
teachers a^e still well-adjusted, and the young 
people with the requisite number o\ CSE's or 
GCE's who couldn't get apprenticeships have now 
found work in industry that makes full use of their 
education. 

Voicing the view that there was "insufficient 
co-crdination between schools and industry", 
Cdllaghan was trusting in his national audience's 
deepseated conception of a consensus model of 
society when he raised doubts about education's 
contribution to UK Limited. With approval, the 
Prime Minister quoted Tawney: "What a wise 
parent would wish for his children, so the state 
mutt wish for all its children". But obviously, it 
never occurred to him that the state, industry, and 
his own government might not, in fact, reflect the 
interests of the wise parent. After all, in the same 
week, the CBI called for a £3,000 million cut in 
public expenditure. A wise parent does not 
knowingly deprive his children of educational toys. 

One of the problems that all teachers face is 
that of conflicting interests. The good social 
studies teacher long ago began to see the dangers of 
educating for social control. Forhim the dichotomy 
was never between social and vocational education, 
but betvwei) the interests of the student as an 
autonomous rational being capable of deciding on 
his own future, and those powerful others, who for 
their own advantage, sought to impose on him the 
way he should think and act. Education is, as 
Callaghan proclaimed, a matter of preparing future 
generations for life, but this task cannot necessarily 
be reduced to "fitting" people into a job, or "roJe 
allocation" as Parsons would put it. 

The social science teacher in helping the student 
to pursue the elusive truth about his social world, 
to see through "the facades of social structures," 
must stand in opposition to these who presume, 
without question, that appiearance is reality, and 
that the needs of the economy today are the needs 
of the generation of tomorrow. Naturally, a 
consensus society requires consensus views to 
support it, and those socratic teachers who do not 
articulate or inculcate them as a matter of course, 
will be viewed with suspicion. (It is salutory in this 
respect to read the letter in this edition about the 
situation in West Germany.) Nevertheless, if social 
philosophy and social science teaching is not to 
become social ideology, the pedagogue's freedom 
must be actively maintained. 

Any discussion about core curricula, examin- 
ation systems and improved relationships with 
industry must begin at this point. Will the 



alternatives being proposed improve educational 
standards generally and social science teaching in 
particular? No doubt some kind of core curriculum 
of English, maths and religious education already 
exists, but will social science be included in any 
future proposal? Physical science, technology and a 
foreign language, together with troops of other 
disciplines, supported by their pressure groups, 
may enter a bitter contest for precious time. If 
there is to be a core curriculum, and the pros and 
cons of this proposal have to be weighed very 
carefully, then the social science teachers must 
declare an interest. 

But how detailed are the syllabuses of the core 
to be, and what will be left to the students and 
teachers to decide? This question is crucial in any 
discussion about the future of ^he examination 
system, with its attendant mythology of declining 
national standards and the dominant role of the 
GCE boards. The importance of Mode IJI, the 
stultifying effect on creative development in social 
science of Mode I examinations, particularly at 
Advanced level must strengthen the argument for 
more teacher participation in assessment. The 
control of the curriculum and of assessment are 
two sides of the same coin. 

Derek Morrel who helped in the setting up of 
the Schools Council is quoted approvingly by Sir 
Alec Clegg (TES 22.10.76): 

"When I was at the Schools Council I should 
have found it difficult to perceive, as I now do, 
that the curriculum, if it exists at all, is a 
structure erected on the basis of persorisl 
relationships. I should have found it difficult to 
assert, as again I do, that in the curriculum we 
are concerned with human beings who see 
feeling and aspirations as far more real and 
immediately important to them than the 
cognitive development which is the educator's 
stock in trade." 

The criticism that teachers for too lonf} have 
taught subject matter rather than the student may 
be viewed as old-hat idealism, but their job of 
mediating between a body of knowledge and the 
student's world will undoubtedly become more 
difficult if the control of curriculum and assess- 
ment is removed from their grasp. It is not that 
those who make decisions at a distance are unaware 
of what they are doing. Rather they ore less likely 
to put the students' interests above all others. 

If teaching 'Wvhat society needs" entailed 
developing "the individual student's full potential", 
then we could ignore this hypostasis of "society". 
Unfortunately, Callaghan's "society" might not be 
ours or our students. Although the Prime Minister 
was seeking to start a debate, he claimed that if 
"everything is reduced to such phrases as educational 
freedom versus state control we shall get nowhere". 
It may be better to get nowhere than to be taken 
somewhere against our wilt.^ 



PRIVATE EYE INVE>;riGATES A LEVEL SOCIOLOGY 



• We reproduce the story of the man investigated by his employer for studying GCE A level sociology 
|vand political studies 1 



WATCH OUT - PRIVATE EYE AT WORK 



tti;- Extraordinary goings on have come to light at 
I thc flnh GAF Ltd., Birmingham. At an unfair 
dismissal trftunal hearing the personnel manager 
?idmlttcd that he had ordered "an investigation" 
A^ into; a TASS meml>er*$ political background. The 
,~ reason given was that Uie member was studying ^A* 
, level sociology and political studies and was a keen 
1 trade unionist. 

I The uj« of a private detective agency had, so 
^ :the firm claimed nothing to do with the sacking of 
t '.the member, who happened to be the chairman of 
> the TASS office committee, de^ite the fact that 
) he was ithe only one to be declared redundant. 
;i The tribunal unfortunately found that our 



member had been dismissed because he was 
redundant. Our members at the firm were out on 
strike for about 3Yi weeks in support of their 
colleague. 

TASS is blacking the firm's products (photo- 
copying and drawing office reproduction 
equipment). 

Members are asked to see that GAF products 
are not used in their firms. 

The question of the political spying on our 
member is being taken up vnth the appropriate 
quarters. 

GAF Ltd. is the British subsidiary of an 
American owned firm. 



From TASS (Technical, Administrative and Supervisory Section c'tho Amalgamated Unton of 
Engineering Workers} Journal Sopt, 1975 
, FR RM 



SOCIOLOGY: THE CHOICE AT A LEVEL 

Edited by Geoff Whitty and Denis Gleeson 
: for the Association for the Teaching of the 
Social Sciences 

Since its inception in the mid*1960s, A level 
Sociology has become an immensely popular 
subject, particularly in* Colleges of Further 
Education but also, increasingly, in schools. Five 
of the major examination boards now offer 
examinations in Sociology at this level, yet it 
continues to create considerable controversy in 
many circles. This book concentrates particularly 
upon those Issues facing teachers who are involved 
or interested in teaching A level Sociology. What 
are the differences between the various syllabuses? 
To what extent is there unnecessary duplication 
between them? Do any of them offer an opportunity 
to reassess the conventional relationship between 
teachers, students and examiners? Does A level 
Sociology encourage students to engage more 
• criticaiiy and activaly in the world they live in? 
This book focuses upon recent developments 



and future possibilities in the teaching, learning 
and assessment of Advanced Level Sociology. 
Based upon the proceedings of the ATSS 
Conference,Sociotogy in the Sociat Sciences, 16*19, 
it gathers together information and comment on 
the various syllabuses now available and looks 
forward to possible future developments. 

The book offers readers an insight into the 
views of examiners and practising teachers on these 
and related issues, and ;*resents for scrutiny the 
various syllabuses, reaaing lists and examination 
papers. It also considers the proposals of two 
groups of teachers whose answers to questions like 
those posed here have led them to formulate their 
own alternatives in the form of a Mode 3 A level 
Sociology syllabus and a scheme for an Integrated 
Social Sciences A level. 

Price: £1.80 paperback ISBN 0905484 07 X 
£3.90 hardback ISBN 0905484 02 fi 

Please add pottage 25p per volume for post orden. 
Nafferton Books, DRIFFIELD, N. Humbersido. 
England. 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
The weekend. conference at West Midlands College 
in September passed off successfully — on the one 
hand nobody drowned in the swimming poo! and 
on the other a pair of trousers was left in one of 
the rooms! The conference had its share of debate 
and argument as well as humourand entertainment. 
But perhaps just as important was that some people 
said they found elements of the conference helpful. 

Since the AGM was embedded in the conference 
It was a lengthier, better attended and more lively 
affair than most AGM's. The issue which excited 
most passion was the election of the President and 
Vice-Presidents. Neither Gerry Fowler, Jean la 
Fontaine or James Hemmlngs were elected without 
. opposition and Philip Abrams was not elected at all. 
One outcome of this debate was the setting up of 
a working party to consider the procedures for 
electing future presidents and vice-presidents. This 
group wiil report to the next AGM. All membiars 
who are interested and would like to comment on 
this issue are asked to communicate with , the 
chairman of the working party, Ian Miles of 
Thomas Bennett School, Crawley. His home address 
is 21 Aintree Road, Furnace Green, Crawley, Sussex. 

NEW OFFICERS 

Tvio new officers were elected at the AGM. John 
Astley becomes Vice-Chairman. He has been an 
active member of the Oxford Branch Committee 
for several years and teaches at Oxford CFE. His 
main job is to oversee the general administration 
and development of the Association. Annie Spencer, 
vyho takes over as Assistant Secretary, taught until 
recently at KirkbyCFE, Liverpool and was secretary 
of the Merseyside Group. She has now 'retired' to a 
Yorkshire village and does some part-time lecturing 
and research. She will take over the administration 
of the Council and act as secretary to the two 
Executive sub-committees. 



MEMBERSHIP 

The processing of membership applications and 
renewals is now being undetaken by Lorraine 
Judge, who is a member of the newly established 
and very active ATSS Group in Scotland and who 
teaches at Reid Kerr College, Paisley. Please send 
changes of address and any queries about member- 
ship-status etc. direct to Lorraine. Her address is 
10 Spiers Road., Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire, 
Scotland. 

At the AGM the student subscription was raised 
. to £2 with immediate effect. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

The main effect of the constitutional amendments 
approved at the AGM is to reduce the Executive 
sub-comminees from four to two. One will deal 
with all matters relating to publications and is 
chaired by Roland Meighan as General Editor. The 
other brings together all those engaged in running 
the Association such as branch development officer, 
press officer etc. This is chaired '^y John Astley. 
The previous arrangements did not seem to work 
too weli and we hope the new streamlined com- 
mittees wilt be more effective and leave the 
Executive free to discuss general policy issues. At 
a time when the 'hidden garden' of the curriculum 
has become a public park, it is even more im- 
portant that the ATSS Executive has the capacity 
to react swiftly in the interest of social science 
teachers. 

PROJECTS ON INDUSTRY 

We should like to draw members' attention to the 
s current plethora of curriculum projects on industry. 
Many will know the Warwick Understanding Indus- 
trial Society Project which was featured in Vbl.5, 
No. 4 of this journal. The same volume carried a 
note of a new project funded by the CBI called the 
Understanding British Industry Project. This one 
must not be confused with another project estab- 
lished recently called the Schools Council Industry 
Project of which Martin Lightfoot has recently 
been appointed director. 

The Schools Council project is in association 
with both the CBI and the TUC. Between them the. 
two projects have nearly half a million pounds to 
spend — this at a time when other curriculum 
development has been all but stopped. ATSS has 
asked the CBI why they feel it necessary to dupli- 
cate the Schools Council project. 



ATSS SOCIAL STUDIES PROJECT 13-16 

Our own humble proposals have baon endorsed by 
the School Council Scoial Sciences CoMmittee and 
they now go forward for further negotiations with- 
in Schools Council. A co-ordinator for the project 
will be selected shortly by the Executive and a 
co-ordinating committee is being set up. We have 
been asked to associate other subject associations 
with the project, which is an eminently sensible 
idea, and in particular the Programme for Political 
Education and the Economics 14-16 Project (see 
SST, Vol. 6 No. 1 , p. 3) are to be closely involved. 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RACE 
RELATIONS TEACHING AND ACTION 
.RESEARCH^ 

.fiARTAB cam© Ih^^ in January 1976. It was 
^fon^ as a , mu 1 1 of the SSR C and Calouste 
#Xjuibihkiiu>i (foundation Projects which attempted 
spo ;«t*^^^ Problems and Effects of Teaching 
pAbbiit^Raca :Relati6 These projects sought to 
^B)^H.or«; the:actualities^ o classroom through 
^the ey(M of^tha^^^^t^ rather than to 

^offiir^aipr^ As it operated at a 

M^rmohalilm multi-racial and non-multi- 

ll'r^cial The findings which 

||n»Mttad^^ 

Sl^^i^Without rsonie ■ teaching in the area of race 
Pp: >a|8tlons p aged 14-15 years tend to show 
^Tt^ jsn Increm in intplerance towards other ethnic 

^\'~i.,ConyeriBlay, ; teaching in the area of race 
I^IH'^^^*^'^^^' ^'^'^^^^ lessen this process and may 
fncrvaae tolerance towards other ethnic groups. 
pfef^i-.Nb .ohe :teaching strategy is necessarily more 
Pi.^>;u effective than another. 

j{;|^^;Mmportance ; lies: i the sensitivity and self- 
feiV*^ teacher in matching 

fl^tW'^^'^^'^^ to particular situations, 
li^^rl-^: If the above findings are accepted, it then seems 
■^Itpi'follow that any dissemt must be based on 
v^^^ttiKiier experience. The Association has been set 
|^|.up to further this aim. It will try to make available 
l^^to colleagues in schools and colleges the corporate 
|<(vexperiences gained by participation in the pro- 
lyl/ J^Ctt through the use. of conferences and workshop 
|il;'situations. It wilt also attempt to provide oppor- 
J^tunlties for the development and support of 
I : teac^rs who undertake teaching in this area. 
V/..- It] is planned that a collection of teaching 
rv^rnaterials, based on those used in the projects, will 

be rrwde available. If these are published, then the 
^;f>oyalties would be used to hep to sustain the 

national programme of dissemination under the 

direction of a national committee. 

, . Further details can be' obtained from The 
J " Secretary, Alison Stewart, Yew Tree High School, 
gWythenshawe, Manchester M23 ODD. 

II NEW JMB SYLLABUSES 

|'':The Joint Matriculation Board have recently cir- 
culated some drafts of proposed new syllabuses 
I /'designed to meet as far as possible both the needs 
|v: of sixth-form students for whom Advanced levels 
are not appropriate and also the needs of students 
|r in Further Education." The five syllabuses in 
> r circulation — Archeology, Local History, Industrial 
j^; Studies, Psychology and Social Administration — 
I' I are intended to be particularly suitable for FE 

students and mature students. 
rTl i ATSS is naturally interested In the Industrial 
; t Studies, Psychology and Social Administration 
v.;. syllabuses and we were represented at a meeting 
held in October to discuss them. ATSS has also 
sent a letter to JMB querying the distinction which 
they seem. to be making between FE students and 
students In schools. We have also suggested that the 
^ytVtirn^ h ripe to consider a social anthropology 



syllabus and to implement the proposals of the 
Board's own working party for an Integrated Social 
Sciences syllabus. More details of the new syllabuses 
can be obtained from Mr. C. Vickerman, JMB, 
Manchester M15 6EU. 

SOCIETY TODAY 

Most members will by now have seen IPC's new 
forthnightly magazine for social science students. 
It is clearly aimed mainly at A-level Sodology but 
students of Politics & Government and. possibly 
Economics & Psychology will find it helpful. The 
combination of popular comnrwrcial journalism 
with the sort of arademic approach required at 
A-level is obviously fraught with dangers — there is 
both superficiality and questionable sociologY in 
the first issue which is on the theme of Prejudice; 
the second issue on Power should be a f«al test. 
However, the provision of helpful background 
information supplemented by the ocv^'onal help 
with conceptual iiiif>jr:t3^ding shou^O v. isure that 
the new journal prct'\. po;^Jlar. 

The price of 20p reasonable in these times 
but aspects of the terms of sale are causing concern 
to some ATSS members. They feel that teachers 
are being blackmailed into acting as unpaid salesmen 
for IPC and that individual subscriptions are too 
expensive to be an alternative way of getting the 
magazine for the average student. ATSS has written 
to Society Today urging that normal availability 
through newsagents should be possible. 

WORLD STUDIES PROJECT 

This project began in 1973 and was then financed 
by the Leverhulme Trust. It now receives a grant 
from the DES and it has just published a book with 
the title: Learning for Change in World Society. The 
book aims to be a resource for teachers in secondary 
schools vtfho teach ^ about contemporary world 
affairs. Topics covered include: bias and prejudice, 
the causes of poverty, and oppression and human 
rights. The main section of the book is a survey of 
practical methods and exercises "which can be 
used in classrooms for bringing abstract issues 
down to earth". The price is £1.75 and it can be 
obtained from World Studies Project, 24 Palace 
Chambers, Bridge Street, London SWl. 



DIARY DATES 

Dec 

1 Essex ATSS. 6th Form Conference on 
Deviance with Stan Cohen, Prof, of Sociology 
at the University of Essex. S.E. Essex Sixth 
Form College, South Barnfleet 

4 W.Midlands ATSS. RE .and Social Science. 
University of Birmingham School of 
Education. 10.00. 

Jan 

3/8 Management and Organisation of Sociology 
Studies in FE. FE Staff College, Coombe 
Lodge, Blagdon, Avon. Further details from 
the College. 



4/7 Centre for Environmental Studies. Residential 
Conference on themes of Social Change, 
Housing & the State and Community Action 
& the Local Authority. University of York. 
Details from Melanie Metcalfe, CES, 62 
Chandos.Placo, London WC2N 4HH. 

4/8 The Middle Class in Mass Politics. Includes 
Papers by Ivor Crewe, Tom Nossiter and 
Frank Parkin. Salford University. Details from 
David Jary, Dept. of Sociological and Political 
Studies University of Salford, Salford M54WT. 

Feb 

26 W.Midlands Politics and Economics Associ- 
ations. Curriculum Projects in Economics 
and Politics. University of Birmingham School 
of Education. 

Mar 

26 W.Midlands ATSS. Socialisation. University of 
Birgningham School of Education. 10.00. 

28/ 
Apr 

1 British Sociological Association. Annual Con- 
ference. Power and the State. University of 
Sheffield. Details from BSA, 13 Endsleigh St., 
London WC1 ODJ. 

12/ ATSS Easter Course. Social Studies and 

16 Humanities in the Middle and Secondary 
School. Loughborough College of Education. 

15/ Economics Association. Annual Conference. 

18 ^ Durham University. 

May 

14 W.Midlands ATSS. Social Science and 

Humanities. University of Birmingham School 
of Education. 10.00. 

ECONOMICS. VOL. XII, PART 3. 
AUTUMN 1976 

After the last issue of the Social Science Teacher, 
ATSS members are now surely to be found playing 
non-stop games with their students. Hov^ever, this 
issue of Economics contains a sober note on 
gaming. It is an attempted evaluation of the 
Reading University Schools Game. Personally I 
have no idea what this game is but presumably it 
is well known amongst economics teachers because 
it is not explained in the article. Nevertheless, the 
article includes a well-informed discussion of 
evaluating games in general and will prove of 
interest beyond economics. Economics is available 
from the General Secy., Economics Association, 
Room 340, Hamilton House, Mabiedon Place 
London WC1H 9BH. 

Len Law, ATSS representative on and Hon. Sec. of 
SCOS. writes: 

S.C.O.S. (the Standing Committee of Sociologists) 
Is a committee which attempts to co-ordinate and 
negotiate between the various more specialised 
organisations to which those who identify with the 
label 'sociologist' belong. At the moment it includes 
representatives from mainly teaching organisations; 
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The British Sociological Association, Sociologists 
in Polytechnics, The Sociology Section of the old 
Association of Teachers in Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Education {though the status of this 
organisation is now in some dispute given the recent 
merger of ATCDE and the ATTI into NATFHE), 
and the ATSS; though it is hoped that in the 
future the Committee will also have representatives 
from other organisaed groups in the Civil Service 
and Research sectors. 

As stated above, our main aim is to bring some 
co-ordination between the activities of our various 
bodies, to stop unnecessary duplication of effort, 
and to act as a barrier at a time when the interests 
of our separate orj'ani sat ions clash, and to the 
degree that this happens we have been relatively 
successful. Well, at least all the organisations con- 
cerned are now aware of the aim? and positions 
that the others are likely to take on a given issue. 

We have also been reasonably successful in 
cementing the relationships between our organisa- 
tions at Executive Committee level inasmuch as 
they are now all entitled to send co-optea repre- 
sentatives to BSA Executive meetings. It is hoped 
that reciprocal arrangements might still be made in 
the future. 

The Committee has also originated activity 
when it was thought necessary. At the moment we 
are attempting to do something about the lament- 
able state of teacher training for future Sociology 
teachers, trying to make some progress in Scotland 
lowards the introduction of Sociology within the 
school curriculum, organising with the BSA and 
BBC a possible series of lectures, and also trying to 
get a couple of conferences off the ground. Though 
it must be emphasised that our main aim is to pro- 
duce a situation where the various organisations 
represented have to some degree interiocking 
executive committee's thereby making our own 
efforts unnecessary. It is to this extent, only, that 
we are really a self destructive organisation. 



Mick Roebuck, secretary of the ATSS Group in 
Scotland, writes: 

Although the difficulties of establishing a full ATSS 
branch in Scotland are becoming ever more 
apparent, those who attended a meeting at Moray 
House in October were not deterred. In fact it 
was a very constructive gathering and a number of 
important activities have been set in motion. 
Approaches are to be made to the Modern Studies 
Association to explore common ground. It is also 
intended to prepare an ATSS reply to Curriculum 
Paper 15 on Social Studies in schools; in this 
document the existence of sociology, social anthro- 
pology and psychology are barely given recognition. 

The meeting also decided to branch out in 
several directions geographically. An Edinburgh 
group is planned to meet shortly to discuss 
"Teaching Deviance" using Roger Gomm's exce- 
llent paper as a basis for discussion. These meetings' 
it is hoped will take place on a regular basis. Mean- 
while Lorraine Judge hopes to establish a similar 
group in the west. 



IMINUTES OF THE ANNUAL GENERAL 

IMBETING OFTriE ATSS HELD ON 

ISEPTEMBER 18th 1976 AT 

fWEST MIDLANDS COLLEGE, WALSALL 

fel .': Apologies were received from Joan Poulter and 

fi^t Geoff Whitty. 

f2. The Minutes of the meeting held on April 20th 

f;V : ^werei approved as a correct record. 

1*3. The report of the Council was received. 

V , : 3.1 It was stated that an investigation into the 

i:^ • reasons why subscriptions are not renewed 

|VL wo!jW be undertaken by the Research 
1 Committee In the Autumn. 

^^r- 3.2 A comment was made to the effect that 
. The Social Science Teacher did not con- 

* . tain enough pre-A level material. It was 

felt that more contributions were wanted 
from secondary social science teachers. 
Helen Reynolds asket^i for material on sex 
rcles for a future edition of the journal. 
3.3 Roger Gomm discussed the difficulties in 

J - running the Resources Exchange Scheme. 

t'. He felt that with a better structure the 

^ : scheme could be vastly improved. 

y. -- 3.4 It was agreed that the outcome of discus- 
sions in the Publications Sub-Committee 
concerning a proposed new series of 

r publications called Guidelines would be 

reported in the journal. 
3.5 Barry Dufour outlined the structure of the 
1977 Easter courses and said that he hoped 
it would not exclude FE members. 

4. The Accounts for 1975/6 were received. 

5. The secretary introduced a budget for 1976/7. 
He admitted that it was somewhat crude but he 
felt that a start had to be made on stricter 
financial control in the Association. The 
following budget was approved: 

Income ^ 

Membership subscriptions 5,400 

' Publications 300 

. Conferences 100 

Advertising 500 

TOTAL 6,300 
■ Expenditure ^ 

Publications 3.000 

Post and Stationery ^'99^ 

Branches 350 

' . Panels expenses 200 

Council expenses ^50 

Executive expenses 200 

Chairman's expenses 100 

Publicity 300 

Miscellaneous expenses 250 

TOTAL 5,550 

6. Chas. Townley proposed the election of Prof. 
Gerry f=owler. M.P. as President of the Association 
in succession to Prof. Philip Abrams and this 
was agreed. 

A proposal to elect Jeania Fontaineand James 
Hemmlngs as Vice-Presidents was also carried. 



7. A proposal to set up a working Party to con- 
sider the procedures for electing the President 
and Vice-Presidents was agreed. The Working 
Party was to report back to the next AGM and 
meanwhile would solicit the views of members 
through the journal and invite those who 
wished to attend meetings. The following were 
elected to serve on the Working Party: Joyce 
Edmond-Smith, Andy McDouall, Ian Miles 
(Chairman). Sue Proctor and Annie Spencer. 

8. The following officers were elected unopposed: 
Chairman — Keith Poulter (Loughton CFE) 
Vice-Chairman - John Astley (Oxford CFE) 
Secretary — Chris Brown 

(West Midlands College) 
Asst. Secretary - Annie Spencer 
Treasurer — Kevin Cowan 

(Kidderminster CFE) 
General Editor — Roland Meighan 

(Univ. of Birmingham) 

9. Thtt following amendments to the constitution 
were passed nem. con.: 

1. Delete paras, (vi) to (x) of Section 6. 
Substitute the following: 
(vi) The committee shall have two standing 
sub-committees, for devel opment and 
publications. The sub-committees shall 
have power to co-opt up to three people 
and they shall meet not less' than twice a 
year. 

(viil The chairman of the Development Sub- 
Committee shall be the Vice-chairman of 
the Association. In addition it shall con- 
sist of the following officers elected by the 
council: advisory panels, liaison officer, 
branch development and liaison officer, 
conferences officer, membership secretary, 
press officer and publicity officer, 
(viii) The branch development and liaison officer 
shall be entitled to attend any bronch 
committee meeting subject to reasonable 
advance notice being given to the chairman 
or secretary of the branch. The advisory 
panels liaison officer shall be entitled to 
attend any panel meeting subject to 
reasonable advance notice k^ing given to 
the panel chairman. 

(ix) The chairman of the Publications Sub- 
Committee shall be the General Editor of 
the Association. In addition it shall con- 
sist of the following officers elected by the 
Council: business manager, circulation 
manager, reviews editor, monographs 
editor, resources exchange officer and 
sales officer. 
(x)AII elected members of Executive Sub- 
Committees shall be members of the 
Council. They shall r/^r^ent a report to 
each meeting of the iub-committee of 
wKkh they are a member. 

2. Ada to para, (ii) of Section 7 the following: 

(g) elected members of Executive Sub- 
Committes; 

(h) representatives on outside bodies. 
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^' fotl^JJ,^ ^'^'^^ ^'^^ Section 7 as 

(xiv)AII positions filled by Council election, 
except those referred to in para, (xv) 
below, shall be subject to annual re-election 
at the Winter meeting of the Council 
Vacant positions may be filled at any other 
meeting of the Council but will be subject 
to reflection at the Winter Council 

(XV) Repr^ntatives on outside bodies shall be 
elected for a three-year period or such 
period as shall be established for the 
representation by the outside body if this 
IS less than three years. 

!L'^^'^'* ^^^^ subscription 
effert '"C^a^d to £2 p.a. with immediate 

The subscription for overseas members 
was referred to the Executive Committee. 
11.lt vws agreed that the next AGW should again 
form part of a weekend conference. The equi- 
valent weekend in September 1977, or one 
agreed as an appropriate date. A venue 
1-7 I" ^ acceptable if it cou.d be arranged. 

!r*^"** °^ ^ representative from the West 
Midlands Branch Committee Keith Poulter pro- 
posed the following resolution: 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Dear Editors, 



f«ri^/^°"'^ "'^ ^"^P^'^n for the reduc- 
uon of 1st year teachers' tirnetables, 
Mr. Poulter said that at his college the Union 
branch had recently been successful in achieving 
a reduction of three hours in the contact t^me 

J!2"'®'' The motion was 

agreed. 

I3.0n behalf of the West Midlands Branch Com- 
mittee Roland Meighan proposed the 
following resolution: 

AT^ should make some sort of statemerjt 

nJ^ conffow^K surroufjding new 
n c syiiaoi. 

The following amendment was Propsed by the 
Rev. John Bradford: 

That the ATSS, having noted the controversy 
«/rrowni//np the new Birmingham R.L Syllabus 

VJLJ: i^?u' ""^'"'^ f''^' interdisciplinary 
laison (with special reference to the 
Birmingham education Committee's Syllabus 
Conference and the National Religious educa- 
tion Council) be established for dialogue on 
areas of common interest. 
During the discussion it was agreed that this 
was an area in which ATSS had a contribution 
to make and it was decided to pass both the 
resolution and the amendment so that the 
formulation of policy coulc* be started for 
presentation to the next AGM. Such a state- 
ment of policy would then enable ATSS to 
enter ,nto dialogue wi»h the appropriate 

C.H. Brown, ' 
Hon. Sec. 
55ffpf. f976 



T^rT^^nu^t^V PO^JTICAL REPRESSION - 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION 
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3000 people sacked from public service employ- 
ment; ov.ir 6000 special hearings; B00,000 secret 
investigations into the political and professional 
lives of public employees. This is the balance of 8 
years destruction of democratic Rights in the 
Federal Republic of Germany (BRD). The Emer- 

S "^9"'^V°"? °' ^^5*9"^^ ^° enable the 
So Ion 1° ^evo't by suspending 

personal and civil liberties was only the first of 
what IS now an appalling array of police and state 
controlled powers which are being used to suppress 
socialist and communist opinion. The signal for the 
latest wave of political repression was given by the 
KJ/ 1972 with the so<alled 

Radical Decree (Radikalenerlass). This enabled 
regional governments to dismiss public employees 
•f their personal and political activities hereunder 

cX^'^nh H 1^'^^ '"^^ ^^^'^^ ConstituS 
Court upheld the practice of the "Berufsverbote" 
(occupational prohibition) as well as the investi- 
gation procedure by the agencies of the secret 
service. This latter activity known as opinion 
snooping (Gesinnungsschnuffelei) js of course a 
direct threat to every teacher who deals with con- 
troversial issues concerning socialism, capitalism 
communism, fascism . . . etc; as part of his class' 
room practice, to say nothing of the intimidation 
a socialist teacher is now bound to experience 

The position of all teachers in the public sector 
in West Germany is now precarious; paradoxically 
because their civil service status requires them to 
pass a test of political reliability as well as taking a 
special oath of loyalty to the constitution.Socialists 
and others who have been active in recent struggles 
agains 'rnperialism, or German re-armament or 
agamst the SPD's unprinicpled attacks on a whole 
range of democratic rights have* been the real tar- 
gets of this wave of repression. The Berufsvervot is 
clearly directed against the Left. The major political 
Demor«/ ^iVk.^^"^T ^apitalism, the Christian 
Democrats (CDU and CSU). the ruling Social 
Democrats (SPD) and their coalition partne^^he 
Free Democrats (FDP) all agree that a test of 
political reliability should be carried out on intend- 
•ng teachers and those already employed. Those 
who are not reliable or whose commitment to 
democracy of the West German kind is found 
r/r?Jh?S ^ anonymous investigators are in. 
variably people of th(f Left. There have been no 
nght-winy sociologists sacked in the 
way that Professor Holzer of Munich University 
J?fu^*"'* seriousness of all this h^ 
been noted by even the T.H.E.S. (24.4.76) 

"It musi be said that the acaderrJc community 
has every reason to be alarmed. There are now 
a substantial number of cases in universities 
where the long drawn out official investigations 
and hearings have taken place, and where 
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IM?;^ could not be confirmed, or 

: had to be terminated, for what were essentia 
ll^i^i v; ::8Hy political ground!." 

pl(^^ :; Ol^^o^ of German social- 

ity^ i: democratic pluralism socialist teachers constitute 
1^;^^! ; : at best a subsersive element and at worst an overt 
|lft ;.:^thr«at to existing capital^ relations of production - 
■(^ i^viTotherwise why bother to suppress them? The ques- 
jh. .tion : is important in the wider context of German 

society and the latent and not so latent threat from 
l^^. ; fascism of both old and new varieties. Fascism in 
IfiV !, West ' Gerr^ has no'viable organisational form 
^^^X-: ^ (though the 'number of ex-nazis who appear in the 
I |,; CpU/CSU ml^^ lead one to think it had) but 
^^^.iaKlst thinking can find expression at ail sorts of 

levels within the official ^machinery of the State 

and the bureaucracies of Ihe conservative political 
f P«rtlw occupying the centre of electoral political 
|;^>i':ftage; The position of teachers, especially those in 
X-V^ rhiigher education becomes quite crucial if they are 
^^i iyiewed as being responsible for inculcating the 
g-ti:^ Rvalues and attitudes of existing society into the 
Vff^j ; • succeeding generations. Their pivotal role in the 
kvX. ^1968 events is sometimes cited as evidence for this, 
i^:^: oven though the leading Marxist intellectual figures 
j:|> - of the student revolt era. Marcusc and the Frankfurt 
^ :^Schoo| seem content not to comment on recent 
I!'! , Tevents. In spite of this the academic Left is seen as 
§i I .18 threat to existing forms of control and it is clearly 
'/ithe major target. The Constitution of the Federfll 

Republic which guarantees freedom of opinion and 
7;^:^ . teaching is being breached on these counts. 

: i The impact of the Berufsverbote on the teaching 
; profession is not limited to the monitortny of edu- 
I T. cational and teaching activities. There are political 
|- A ' ^implication. Whereas Brandt's Radical Decree was 
M V .directed against intellectuals who held unorthodox 
^jv: ; political opinions, recent cases appear 10 involve 
> ; teachers who have attempted to involve pupils, 

students and parents in a polttrcisation process over 
';^ ' a wide range of issues. State repression is being 

used to prevent alliances between the working class. 
T/' its organisations and democratic progressive 
: : teachers. The reasons given for dismissal rarely 

refer to a teacher^s ability in the classroom or to 

pedagogical concerns at all. Invanably they refer 
:! ' to a person's commitment (or lack of it) to the 
\ , : basic democratic ord^r enshrined in the Constitu- 

tion. Having taken part in a demonstration with 
' socialists and communists, being a member of a 
V variety of perfectly legal socialist organisations 

constitute grounds for "enmity towards the 
^: : Constitution" (Verfassungsfeindlich) and hence 

dismissal from the teaching service. 

Besistanceand opposition isnowbeingorganised 
r : in West Germany and has struck a response in 
' severat Eu-opean countries. The French Socialist 

I >8d4r Mittarand has founded a committee for civil 
i r Hghts and occupational freedom In the German 
. : Federal Republic. Alfred Grosser the French 

domiciled holder of the Peace Prize awarded by 

ihe German book trade and German hirtorian has 
:f ; roundly condemned the Berufsverbote and associ- 
j.,;: ated ^ anti-democratic tendencies. In Britain a 
:| 1 rAimber of committees have been established to 



widen the struggle for democracy in Germany and 
attempts are being made to involve the teaching 
unions through their international contacts and 
committees. 

The defence of democratic rights and freedoms 
cannot be limited to one state. Rank and file 
teachers at all levels of . the educational system 
sHould raise these issues in their union branches 
and intruct their local, regional and national 
officials to take action. 

Information on developments in Germany can 
be obtained at the (oliowing addresses: 

Bund Sozialistischer Lehrer und Erzieher 

5 Coiogne / (Koin) 

Goebenstr. 3. 

West Germany (BRD) 

Anti-Berufsverbote Campaign 
67 Woodstock Road. 
Birmingham B13 9BL. 

Yours faithfully 

DAVID DAVIES 
Lecturer in Sociology 
Bulmershe College of Higher Education 




AVON RESOURCES FOR LEARNING 
DEVELOPMENT UNIT - A TEACHER'S 
;M : : : ; CO-OPERATIVE IN ACTION 
: :By MIchMl JanniiHIs, Social Studies Eoitor 
JK.F.LD.U. 

■ and John GraystoiM, Rasaarch Assistant, 
.Iridapandant Evaluation Taam, Bristol University, 

rfhe Avon Resources for Learning Project novy be- 
r ginning <ts 3rd year, is a unique experiment in co- 
operation between teachers for the purpose of 
, ; helping to create both the conditions for resource- 
based learning and the materials themselves. This 
iartido is an accouut of its origins, organisation, ana 
^the procedures followed specifically by the Social 
Studies Project. 

: l; ORIGINS 

.In 1966 the Nuffield Foundation set up a Resources 
' for Learning Project to study how 'in times of rapid 
' changes, increasing expectations, and continuing 
: shortage of resources, schools might make the best 
|;,use of teachers' skills and. of new developments 
::;in methods and equipment'.' 

- During the first two years (1966-68) the project 
r. looked at various 'novelties' such as educational 
- broadcasting, programmed learning and teaching 
■> 'machines, compur* assisted instructions etc., but 
:^|as: the; project developed more emphasis began to 

be placed on developing the concepts associated 
: jwith independent or resource-based learning. In 
^Ifact the early 1970's was a time when teachers in 

Britain were being faced with innovation in many 
:;.educational areas — the move towards comprehen- 
^/vye schooling, changes in school organisation and 
:1 dMS;,;proan|sation, curriculum innovation, increase 
r ih - Integrated studies, mode three courses as welt 
:.asROSLA. 

^i i i^ln this climate, interest in the ideas of resource- 
s/based,/ learning increased though in some cases 
^performance did not match enthusiasm. Teachers 
B already • . heavily committed in the day-to-day 
l^'^ctlylties of the school began to find problems in 



producing materials of suitable quality and suffi- 
cient quantity for use in the classroom. Accord- 
ingly, the Nuffield Project proposed., an 
experimental 'teachers' co-operative' to help create ' 
the conditions for resource-based learning and so 
pave the way for substantial experimentation. The 
teachers' co-operative was to be established in and 
funded by the new county of Avon and was to last 
four years commencing September 1974. 



2, ORGANISATION 

1. The full-timestaff— Director, Assistant Director, 
five subject editors, thiee graphic designers, admini- 
strative assistant, secretary, despatch clerk. 

2. Key poiicfes 

(i) an intensive style: work to be concerned 
with five basic subject, Mathe.natics, 
English, Social Studies, French, Science. 
It would be aimed at lower secondary 
(11*14 years) classes only. 

(ii) a non -selective policy with regard to 
schools and teachers; the co-operative is 
available to all 61 secondary schools in 
Avon and to all teachers working with the 
chosen age groups. 

(iii) teacher control, so that teachers can deter- 
mine the principles governing the selection 
and organisation of the resources, in addi- 
tion to playing active roles, if they wish, in 
creating and testing resource units and in 
experimentation with new methods of 
classroom organisation. 

3. Evaluation: the unit itself has a responsibility 
for internal evaluation of a formative kind, inten- 
ded to ensure that materials and services are 
constantly modified to meet the needs of the 
schools. The major evaluation is independently 
organised by a research team at the University^ of 
Bristol, funded by the D.E.S. The focus on this 
evaluation is on three issues 

• the viability of the Development Unit 
itself in terms of staffing structures, 
processes and finance 

• the testing of the claims of resource-based 
learning in the schools 

• the changes in the schools themselves. 

4. How it works! 

(i) In each subject, there is first of all a sub- 
ject conferenceof interested teachers which 
clarifies broad aims and elects an editorial 
board . 

(ii) The editorial board determines the con- 
trolling framework for the resources. ^ 

(iii) The full-time editor implements the 
policies of the board, creates units himself, 
helps individual authors, and forms work 
groups. 

(iv) Teadiers experiments with resource-based 
learning supported by advice, practical 
help and an inservice education programme. 
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: The resources are mainly those that are cheap 
: to ^ produce ancj lend themselves to independent 
,'leaming — worksheets, study guides, wall charts, 
. programmed learning texts, illustrations, filmstrips, 
audio-cassettes, games and simulations. Commerci- 
ally produced rpaterial is frequently incorporated. 

Having described briefly the origins and organi; 
^iation; of the Unit, it may be useful to look at what 
It is hoping to achieve and the way it actually has 
gone about this in the field of social studies. 

3. AIMS 

In 1971 L.C. Taylor,2 Director of the Nuffield 
Project claimed nine advantages for independent 
styles of teaming. Resource-based learning would : 

* involve the students, actively and per- 
sonally, and thereby gain their interest; 

^ introduce student choice into the class- 
room, when this is legitimate, relevant 
and useful; 

* permit individual variations in pace and 
style, thereby breaking the lock-step' of 
the class; 

* facilitate the work of mixed-ability groups; 
9 allow more flexible scheduling within 

subjects and between subjects; 
9 extend the potential range of a school's 
course options and thereby make the con- 
cept of a smaller school into a viable 
proposition ; 

* provide a better induction for student 
teachers and probationer teachers through 
first contacts with small groups and 
individuals; 

9 give a greater preparation for life-long 
education; 

* create a happier, more personal, more 
adult relationship between teachers and 
students in their classrooms. 

What however are the conditions that resource- 
based learning demands? They can be categorised 
as follows: 

a resource collection immediately accessible 

to the teacher and learners; 

* a resource collection of sufficient size and 
of sufficient variety to allow students some 
degree of choice and also to provide for 
individual differences in abilities, interests, 
pace and style; 

* resources made for independent learning, 
so that the student can extract from them 
exposition, stimulus, guidance,organisation, 
feedback, without constant recourse to 
the mediation of the teacher; 

* the resource collection organised for quick 
retrieval and enterprising use by the 
students themselves; 

9 a teacher with good understanding of the 
aims and techniques of resource-based 
learning, and desirous of experimenting 
with new personal roles in relation to 
individual pupils and groups ~ the tasks of 
motivating, inspiring, challenging, guiding, 
diagnosing, remedying, supporting, 
assessing; 
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* a school library/resource centre providing 
conditions and facilities for further studies 
of a self-directional nature; 
^ the local authority providing efficient loan 
services of these resources which are too 
expensive or too specialised to be owned 

by individual schools."^ 

It is obvious that the satisfying of these condi- 
tions is too formidable a task to be within the 
capacity of an individual teacher or even a group of 
teachers with heavy day-to-day commitments in 
school. The "teachers' co-operative" was Nuffield's 
solution to the problem and Avon accepted the 
challenge of seeing whether or not it would work. 



4. THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROJECT 
A description of the steps which the Social Studies 
Project took to set up its own co-operative will 
indicate generel R.f=.L.D.U. policy. The first step 
was to call a conference of Social Studies teachers, 
which presented immediate problems as many Avon 
schools would deny that they operato-J a social 
studies course in their lower schools. It is worth 
mentioning here that the choice of the term "social 
studies" as the title of one of the projects was a 
deliberate attempt by the Unit Director, Philip 
Waterhouse, to involve teachers of integrated 
courses in the work of the Project as weM as 
specialitt teachers. The Project felt that it had no 
brief to initiate integration but it had to service 
the 51% of Avon schools that had already com- 
bined subjects in their lower school curriculum. 
Therefore, the first conference was attended by 
teachers of humanities, environmental studies, 
social studies, geography, history and religious 
education. 

How was the R.F.L.D.U. to produce banks of 
resources thet would be appropriate to the 
numerous courses that existed in Avon's 61 secon- 
dary schools? The problem was passed to the 
Project's Editorial Board, which was elected at this 
first conference. The members were all teachers but 
they had the power of co-option. They used this 
to swell their ranks with Avon's humanities advisers 
and representatives from Bristol and Bath Schools 
of Education, the local polytechnic and the City 
Museum's School Department. 

The Board's first task was to devise a framework - 
within which the first bank of resources would be 
produced. No one wanted an "Avon Social Studies 
Course", yet it would clearly be nonsensical to 
produce a totally unconnected bank. After a survey 
of Avon schools' courses the Board went for themes. 
They chose ten — beginnmgs, beliefs, change, 
communications, communities, conflict, explora- 
tion, rules and law, the locaftarea and skills. The 
'skills' band was to- have a service function which 
pupils would 'dip' into when necessary and this 
would avoid any duplicalTorTof skills learning in 
other resource packs. It was felt that although the 
bank would have a 'local area' band the bank as a 
whole should reflect the local environment, an 
obvious need that a local resource centre can 
exploit in its resource production. 
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The writing of the materials has been, on the 
whole, the responsibility of the teachers. The Unit 
provides support in the form of advice to writers 
on content, format, testing etc. A panel of 'cri:ical 
readers' are available; the Unit does any picture 
seaich, photography and copyright clearance that 
are nucessary; the materials are designed in the 
Unit's studio, some are printed in-house, the 
majority at outside printers and are then packed 
and despatched to schools by Unit staff. 
■ At the time of writing the first bank of materials, 
consisting of 45 titles, are in use in schools, both 
inside and outside the County of Avon. A second 
bank is near completion and pfahs for the third 
bank are underway. But production is only part of 
the. Unit's activities. Actiye support is given to 
teachers who wish to experiment with the materials 
in their own classrooms. 

Unit staff will give demonstrations of the use of 
materials in any school that asks for it. They will 
advise on classroom layout and on resource manage- 
ment. An experimental classroom is in operation 
at the Unit headquarters in which the most effec- 
tive organisation to facilitate independent learning 
is being sought. Teachers are welcome to visit this 
classroom to see resource-based learning in action. 

CONCLUSION 

The experimental period of the project is at the half- 
way stage. The lesson that has been learnt so far is 
that a teachers' co-operative to produce resources is 
not enough. Once the materials are in the schools 
teachers need support' if they are to experiment ^t 
must become an increasingly important function of 
the R.F.L.D.U. to provide this support In two years 
time the independent evaluation will indicate 
whether the model that has been pursued by Avon 
can profitably be adopted by other L.E.A.'s. 
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CULTURAL STUDIES AND VALUES 
EDUCATION: 

THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

By James McKernan, New University of Ulster. 

In this paper I will be discussing the concepts of 
culture and values, and the role of the teacher in 
a programme of cultural studies for schools in 
Northern Ireland. 

For the past two and one half years I have been 
actively involved in a programme of educational 
research and curriculum development embracing a 
dozen secondary schoolsin Northern Ireland. These 
schools are participating in an educational pro- 
gramme designed by the Schools Cultural Studies 
Project, based within the Education Centre of the 
New University of Ulster at Coleraine. 

The project in cultu'.fii studies was conceived in 
1973 in order to un<:> take significant social de- 
velopment work in UiSi ?r. The project is based on 
two very fundamental assumptions: first, that 
schools have a significant part to play in resolving 
the diffiLv:!ties and differences that have beset 
Northern Ireland society in recent years, and 
second, that teacher involvement will be crucial in 
any contributions made in and through schools. 

These assumptions formed the basis of a proposal 
for a programme of school-based curriculum de- 
velopment submitted to the Joseph Rowntree 
Charitable Trust and the Northern Ireland Com- 
munity Relations Commission. Grants were made 
in support of a five year programme. 

The team consists cf five full time men:bers, 
two of which' have been seconded from local 
schools. We meet regul?- ;y with teachers in u work- 
shop setting to develop teaching materials and 
strategies that seek to promote cross-cultural 
understanding. The Project is intended to support 
teachers and ethers who have an educationJ 
responsibility in: (a) the development of creative 
experimental approaches in the education of N.I. 
children, and, (b) the cultivation of modes of 
sensitivity, tolerance and mutual understanding. 

Since we cannot claim confidently how to 
achieve these objectives, it has been a major task 
of the project team to develop and test relevant 
hypotheses in classroom situations and in close co- 
operation with experienced teachers. 

At th'S stage in the development of curriculum 
studies we must ask productive questions. For, to 
"se Jerome Bruner's phrase, we are all "seekers" 
•ather than "knowers", and the directions in which 
we sejrch will be fruitful only if we pursue the 
right questions. 

In my own research there i<; one essential 
question, though not only on6: what strategies can 
teachers use on both sides of the community divide 
that would seek to have pupils analyse, discuss and 
clarify their valuer and explore controversial issues 
in Irish culture? What would the role of the teacher 
be in a programme of cultural studies and values 
education? Now if that role is merely to reflect 
patterns of culture that form the Ulster heritage 
and contemporary society, then I do not believe 
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Jl^i^iM teai^^ or the school will be under any 
P^;igreat . strain. If however, the teacher wishes to help 
ff:v>: his pupils to understand, criticise and changa that 
|;^?^. culture and to discuss and clarify valu -ladon is&ues, 
fei ^h®'^^^® teacher will need to devjicp a substantive 

bWis for hi^ and to identify the relation*^ 

5^J;: ; ihip betvwen these activities and the surrounding 
fi?^ .culture. In short, h will need teaching strategies 

and procedures for treating such issues, 
^r^;. Education in a divided society such as Northern 
^'i; - Ireland where wide disagreement exists regarding 
v;. ' the legitiniacy of the regime raises a host of ques- 

tions for curriculum developers, administrators and 

teachers. It is, almost certain that the schools in 
y;:;.; Northern Ireland are almost totally segregated 

along religious lines, and it is hisjhiy probable that 
l!^ ' ; these schools do littie to neutralise ill-feetings 
. which abound in the community. The issue of 
>;'^;-'< integrated education is one which 1 would prefer 
' not to become involved in here, as it is a much 
j ;-;; larger question. However, I do remember Professoi 

.MatcolmSkilbeck saying that if integrated aducation 
V ; came tomorrow it wouldn't make a bit of difference, 
V .: and to some extent this is true of any institutional 

change of that nature, e.g. power-sharing. You 
J:; niight change politicians and the method of 
y}:' -fjcivernment, but the Civil Service and bureaucratic 

mrt'.ctures would remain. What would be required 
^\ ' tor integrated education to work would be nothing 
V:' short of a total relocation of the belief systems of 
i > the Nnrthern Irelana population. 

: ; , The Nature of Culture and Cultural Studies 

.r hav2 been speaking loosely about the concept of 

: ;c^^ is a word which philosophers 

:.r niight describe as a portmanteau term; that is, a 
term that can be used to mean what you want it 
tc mean. One can find very little consensus among 

- V^ social scientists as to the nature of culture. In fact. 

^ ; : Kroeber and Kluckholn^ found some one-hundred 
and sixty-four definitions of the concept in their 
classic review of the literature. 

r CuJture means different things to different 
; ; people. The term itself is fraught with confusion, 
and oi^e has to bi> careful when discussing culture 

^ in Ireland, as this r;an be very problematic. 

A culture is 7he way that people live in any 
society. It consists of the things that oeople have 

7 learned to do, btiiieve, to value, and to create. For 
the purpose of this papei I am referring to culture 
Bs the fabric of iiicals, ideas, beliefs, VijIues, skills, 
tools, aesthetic objects, methods of thinking, cus- 

i - toms and institutions into which each member of 
society h born- It comprises the way people make 
a living, the games they play, ths stories that they 
lell, the heroes they worrhip, tho music they create, 
their modes of family oroanisation, the system of 

' transportation and communication; all of these < 

r : things and countless others. The culture ^ that 
part of the environment which man has made <ind 
• .givenmeaningto.lt has a material and a non-material, 
<or normative character. So, while talking dbout 
culture, 1 am referring .to a myriad of perceptions, 

V'^ beliefs; values and meanings in a society or in {^social 
P group, as well as the objects or products of the group. 



In his recent book Ctiiture and Education, 
Lawrence Stenhouse^ uses the concept of culture 
to refer to a "complex of shared understandings 
which serve as a medium through which individual 
human minds interact in communication with one 
another. It enables us to recognise as familiar the 
way people think a» d feel, and thus to share their 
feelings". Thus, the individual, through his exposure 
to the shared meanings of the group is able to per- 
ceive and interpret the social construction of reality 
and conform to the ways of the group. The culture 
of ^:he group, in this sense, becomes a design for 
living. 

While I have been so far discussing the notion 
that culture is essentially a question of meanings, 
understandings, feelings, beliefs and values, I am 
not rejecting as unimportant those aspects of cul- 
ture which can be regarded as its more ma'^t ,\a\ 
side, namely its objects and elements such as 
painting, sculpture, literature, folklore, food,, 
housing, tools and the like. In order to arrive at an 
understanding of Ulster culture, it is necessary to 
examine its shared meanings together with the 
objects and products of that culture. 

Schools are always concerned with the funda- 
mentals of some culture or other. It is not a new 
idea that the curriculum should be responsive tn 
the concept of culture. More than seventy rive 
years ago John Dewey^ argued that the curr«:ulum 
should be grounded in social reality insofar as the 
school was considered to be one of the chief 
agencies of socialising pupils into ways of ex- 
periencing, thinking and acting. Thus, to under- 
stand the function of the curriculum, requires an 
understanding of what is meant by the term 
culture. 

Cultural studies focus on Ttan in society: his 
origins, and development, his social relationships, 
his material objects, his beliefs, attitudes and 
values. Cultural studies seeks to help young people 
to gain a deeper understanding of their society and 
its groups, as well as an awareness of the contribu- 
tion which they can make to its future development. 

The aim of such a programme of studies W9uld 
be to assist pupils in developing th;rir awareness of 
their own cultural reference group and uultural 
identity, and of their relationships through tiiat 
identity with other people. Cultural studies edu- 
cation values cultural pluralism. Through the 
Schools Cultural Studies Project we are seeking to 
develop an understanding of, and an appreciation 
for cultural differences through a careful analysis 
of racial, religious, political, linguistic, historical, 
economic and institutional phenomena in 
Northern Ireland society. 

In a programme of cultural studies the pursuit 
of our objectives would demand a course which 
draws freely from the social science disciplines of 
anthropology, economics, political science, soci- 
ology as well as the more traditional school subjects 
of .^i&tory and geography. 

Work *.r. the cultural and social studies area 
ind;^Ltb^ local, provincial, national and international 
matters. It was considered "safest" to begin the 
course with an analysis of the pupil, his family, the 
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f cqmrnunitY and the -amny and community in 
pthBr cul^ before undertaking serious study of 
r^^^cdnflict at the international level, and conflict in 
'f i ^9'^^?''" Ireland. Thus, we have taken a g^'i^dient 
rSL^PPfooc^' to the , treatfT^ent of Northern I land 
i^: " Problems, which the pupil comes to grips with in 
•;|JV the fifth, or final year of the secondary school. 
^■;.;-} Groups of teachers from twelve secondary schools 
vK- are preparing the materials used in the course in 
ipT; conjunction with the project team. At present some 
r|-; f'eleven hundred pupils are involved in the course, 
il:.; and this number will doubh within the next year, 
r^';' So /while I have been savi ng that schools should 
g'j. give greater attention to cultural studies, I am 
- J Primarily, thinking about pupils becoming involved 
1^:' - in such processes as valuing, believing, thinking and 
the like, and It it also important for pupils to under- 
sta^ the relationship between cultural objects and 
Q ; ; their nieanlags. For example, it is '.mportant to focus 
o ■ on the meanings attached to everyday objects like 
i l l flags, and to see how people relate to these objeas. 
^■-^■'.■[ If one is prepared to follow me so far, on will 
"^^1 agree that we can meaningfully talk about Northern 
Ireland's culture, or we can talk about French or 
- Chinese culture. We can meaningfully talk about 
(r : Irish culture while submitting that it is. deeply 
' divided and dichotomised, it makes sense to talk 
^ about a divided culture. It is important to under- 
; stand the ways in which Northern Ireland culture 
: is divided. 

In my research I have been trying to develop a 
basic theoretical conceptual ism of the Northern 
[■ Ireland-problem. This is necessary so that we might 
^ have a basis for deciding the most fruitful interven- 
: tion strategies. The need for humanistic and muiti- 
: . cultural education and effective teaching strategies 
. In these areas is enormous, and not restricted to 
t;; Northern Ireland itself. 

The quickest way of getting to the root of the 
Northern Ireland problem is by categorising aspects 
. of the divided culture. 1 use the heading cultural 
factors because neither the political or religious 
factors alone account for the conflict. The 
. . churches are not at war and the issues are much 
. deeper than any constitutional issue. 

CULTURAL FACTORS CONTRIBUTING 
TO DIVISION IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

Race Native Iriih/settler. Tradi- 

.; ; tional fear and suspicion. 

Claims to racial character. 

Rtligton Catholic/Protestant folk 

^ v religions. Religion used as an 

index of political allegiance. 

ianguage& Culture G£.elic/English song«, liters- 
:* ■ ture, dancing, games, folk- 

lore, philosophy, art. 

']•!. Politics Nationalist /Union! St div>* 

. sions along socio*economic 

4; ■ • lines. 

/.iHlstory Tribal »^rslons even by his- 

i^T^.'i . . torians. 



Social Institutions Housing, segregated schools, 

newspapers, sports. 
Attitudas& Values Different norms, attitudes, 
values and beliefs which 
nelpto determine behaviour. 
This rather cursory examination reveals a sharply 
divided society of two ethnocentric communities, 
each served by its own religion, politics, history, 
and institutions. 

Giver, that there is a "Northern Ireland 
Probism"; a crisis culture as it were, then we need 
to have further data to substantiate these divisions. 
At the present, there is a paucity of data relating to 
the cu *ural differences of groups in Ulster, this is a 
research task. Social and educational resecrch in 
the province has been, and continues to be rather 
limited in its scope and scale. In the past few years 
this has begun to change. Recent studies by Russell 
and Bose^ have revealed considerable differences 
in attitudes and perceptions between Catholics and 
Protestants in Ulster. 
Values Education 

In this final section of my paper I would like to 
consider some ways of dealing with values in the 
classroom. 

Few educators dispute the importance of doing 
something about values, yet very few have been 
able to identify something to do. While there has 
been considerable emphasis attached to the attain- 
ment of cognitive objectives; to gain knowledge 
about subjects, little stress has been placed on the 
affective domain, that is, education related to 
feelings, emotions, attitudes and values, 'f modern 
education in Ireland is to be concerneo with the 
development of the whole pupil, then schools must 
necessarily be concerned with values. 

Values refer to beliefs that indiv;duals consider 
worthy of holding, and are usually related to ideal 
modes of conduct like honesty, or bemg respon- 
sible, or to some desired end-state of existence for 
example salvation, equaliiy or a world at peace. By 
values education I mean a broad programme of 
education that takes account of pupils' feelings, 
emotions, beliefs and attitudes. 

In a programme of values education what 
would be the teacher's role? Should he prescribe a 
certain set of values to be adopted by his pupils? . 
Should he avoid discussion of values, or remain 
neutral on such issues, or should he help his pupils 
to build their own set of values, by teaching pupils 
a valuing process known as values clarification.^ 

I want to move on now to consider the teacher's 
role in values education. The teacher can choose 
several postures or roles in this area. Traditionally, 
teachers have approached the problem in the 
following ways: 

1 . Moralizing *~ this approach is characterised by 
the direct, although aometimes subtle, inculca- 
tion of values upon pupils. The assumption 
behind moralizing runs something like this: My 
experience has taught me a certain set of values 
which I believe would be right for you, there- 
fore, to save you the trouble of arriving at these 
values on your own, I will effectively transfer 



'my ^yatuw to you. One of the problems with 
^Hhis ap pupil is subjected to a 

' r wide variety of ''significant others", who seek 
•I'V-ta have the pupil adopt their set of values e.g. 
f . parents, teachers, peers, ate. Subjected to so 
V many [diverse agents, the pupil is ultimately 
. :, • left to make his own choices. 

2. r The ''laisse^eire'* approach. The rationale here 
Is: No one value system is right for everyone. 
Pupils have to forge their own sets of velues. So 
I'll iust let my pupils do and think what they 

:v: want, and everything will turn out right. The 
problem here ts that everything usually does not 
turn put right. Pupils left to their own devices 
experience a good deal )f conflict and confusion. 

3. | Modelling is a third approach, in transmitting 
■ VR^ues. The rationale here Is: 'T will present 

myself iss an attractive model who I'rves by a 
; certain set of values. The pupils I como into 
. contact with will be duly impressed by ine, and 
will want to adopt and emulate my values." 
Once again, the problem here is that ttie pupil is 
exposed to so many competing "models"; 
piarents, teachers, peers, etc., and is certain to 
experience confusion in the proce,« of deter- 
minifig who he will emulate. 
,4. A fourth alternative is the neutral chairman, as 
. elucidated by the Schoois Council Humanities 
' Curriculum Project.* This strategy carts the 
teacher as a disinterested oystai* der who dc<fsn't 
comir»!T i^jmw;v'f to a position. Instead, he argues 
for vwiaiit ;>des and raises questions. Primarily 
the tCBchti )z interested in creating group dis* 
: cussion. fiiis position is fraught with confusion. 
Because all opinions arc considered equal. 
puQiL may come to feel that one opinion is 
/ always cs good as another. This myth can 'oe 
dismissed insofar as one could argue that some 
opinions are cfearly more rational and rer.onable 
than others. This position could even be judged 
immorcl if a teacher remained silent on an issue 
that he knows clearly violates human dignity. 
Suppose that in dealing with Northern Ireland 
case studies relating to violence, pupils con- 
cluded that murder was justified to achieve 
. political objectives; in this case I feel that we 
would b€ morally obliged to oppose their 
. rationale with the most persuasive arguments 

we could muster. 
5. In the values clarification approach we try to 
help pupils think through values for themselves 
and to build their own set of values. The 
approach is based upon John Dewey's thinking. 
Unlike other theoretical approaches to values, 
values darificatton is not concerned with the 
content of pupils values, but the process of 
valuing. The focus is on the procedures that 
people use in adopting values. Values Clarifi* 
cation is composed of three processes: Choosina 
Prizing, and Acting. The teacher is interested 
in teaching this process of choosing, prizing 
.and acting. He encourages pupils to make 
choices; he helps pupils to discover and examine 
alternatives when faced with choices; he helps 
the pupil to weigh the alternatives, reflecting 



on the consequences of each; the teacher en- 
courages pupils to consider what they prize and 
cherish, and he provides them with opportuni- 
ties to make their choices public; he encourages 
pupils to behave in accordance with their 
choices, and to examine the behaviour patterns 
in their lives. 

«n this approach the teacher shares his own 
values and e.*(plains that he arrived at that parti- 
cular value through the valuing process. 

In summing up, values clarification can make 
a significant contribution by encouraging pupils to 
make choices which are uncoerced and reflective. 
It takes committed teachers to help pupils recog- 
nise that among culturally different groups there 
are values that are rooted in experience and 
legitimate in terms of culture. 

In Northern Ireland it seems to me that teachers 
are much more the prisoners of their background 
than in a massive conurbation where there is con- 
siderable mobility, or in a society where there is 
consensus of a political nature. A teacher in Ulster 
has &n identir/ in terms of where he teaches, what 
his community activities are, where he was educa- 
ted, and of course, what his name is. It he has been 
brought up north or south of the border he will 
have an observed place on one side of the cultural- 
political community divide. Very often teachers 
steer clea> of controversial issues in the classroom 
because they either lack a proper methodology for 
teaching about them, or, they are constrained from 
dealing with them by pupils, parents, or their 
fellow'teachers. 

In this paper! have put forward some ideas about 
cultureand values in the curriculum. In the Cultural 
Studies Project we are asking teachers to deal with 
values and controversial issues. In doing so, I ibelieve 
that we are calling upon teachers to undertrjke the 
risks of purposeful teaching. 
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^j^^i; ON TEACHI^IG THE CONCEPT OF ROLE 

1^;^ By Sydney Ptiris 

'^/tf . ■ ■ 

P^lj, A Successful teacher of 0 and A level sociology 
must take into account the central concerns of his 

■'*!v'-i young students. These central concerns are likely 
to be their emotional and sexual relationships, 
authority -figures, their future prospects, and the 

- cultural forms expressive of their stance to life. 
IS/J " Any learning unconnected with ;hcir emotional 

p lives and their everyday interests will be seen as 
|r . irrelevant. 

|r Such en attitude very often leads the student to 
•J > making limited responses to knowledge which is 
>; > ; supposedly provided to widen his understanding of 
tM-, society. Hence it is imperative that as 'far as 
ihl^' possible, sociology' teaching should be carried out 
.tj.;-;. in a manner that relates to his subjective world. To 
I^Vi; present sociology simply as a science of an objective 
p;' :. social world, a science that does not touch or 
|y: V^darify his inner concerns at significant points, will 
l^^v result in an unenthusiastic response. 
kr:"" The concept of role can be used to illuminate 
^t. ; many aspects of human existence. Much of every- 

day life can be analysed in sociological terms by 
^a;' r,the use of this concept. However 0 and A level 

textbooks present extremely inadequate discussions 

of role. 

pvV Role playing engages our emotions, involves us 
power relationships, leads to the construction of 
ideologies and raises moral issues. If in teaching 
: role we take account of this, we will extend the 
: students' awareness of both self and society. A 
jflk- . particular ideological attitude can be detected in 

- many text books when discussing this subject. To 
present roles simply as inevitable and inescapable, 
as most text books do, is to use sociology as 

pl^'; another source of soci.?< control in the lives of 
: those whom we teach. The suggestions below for 
teaching the concept of roie have a different 
^t^'/. Jdeologtcal intention — not with, manufacturing 
' future 'good citizens', but with the aim of extending 
' / the students' awareness of the inner ii,c)d outer 
^H^-^ worlds, and the way they are connected. 
|V.t: J No area of human activity can be discussed 
p'i-i adequately without reference to interests, emotion 
||Y power, ideology and morality. The discussion 
below is an attempt to show the need to take 

!|:. ; account of such concepts when we talk about role 
playing in society. 
0% Sociological topics such as family, social class, 
education, deviance, work, social control, race etc. 
i^^'l are jabout activities that involve human beings in 
ifejrola performances Therefore I suggest that in 
|^[:V;:t8aching such topics, the relevance of sociology for 
unden^tenrJing human life can be demonstrated 
through using the concept of role In some of the 
^^j" : way.n I outline below. 

fe;;; • I do not pretend that what is outlined here is 
the oi^ly adequate way to teach the concept of 
i'-Ai^^^^ But 1 should like to think that it is superior 
^1: to much that is found in sociology books aimed at 
iyoung students. 

As I am in the process of clarifying my own 



Ideaf I should be gratefixl for critical comments 
from teachers, especiaiiv on the applicability of 
these ;c!eas in GCE O and A level teaching. 



1 . Definition of role 

Role refers primarily to observable social action. 
The occupancy of a particular status creates a 
situation where the individuals' beh^'viour is the 
oiitconM of imposed and/or negotiated 
expectations. 

2. The Function of roles 

(i) To get individuals to manifest appropriate 
behaviour (i.e. behdviojr so defined by powerful 
or influential others, living or dead) when pursu-ng 
their material, cultural rnd psychological int&rests. 

(ii) To prescribe appropriate behaviours 
individuals should engage in, when they ser-k to 
earn their self-esteem, as a result of being esteemed 
by others. (However it is wrong to assume that all 
individuals in society have equal opportunities to 
play roles that enhance self-esteem). 

(iii) To prescribe behaviours that generally 
facilitate everyday social intercourse — for all or 
some groups or individuals in society. . 

3. Role conflict: 

Role-behaviour is generally directed towards others 
who also have their roles to play. Role performance 
is often connected with meeting the expectations 
of others, but not always. Role conflict can have 
two aspects: 

(i) Playing a single rote may relate the individual 
to several significant or powerful others whose 
definitions of 'proper behaviour' may conflict. 

(ii) Playing two or more roles may result in the 
individual being confronted with incompatible 
demands from the same or different significant 
others. 

4. Classification of roles 

(i) Automatically conferred statuses, e.g. female 
or male, and behaviour defined as appropriate. 
. {Vi) Earned statuses, e.g. politician, vicar etc., and 
:' behaviour defined as appropriate for such statuses. 
itW) Cases difficult to classify, e.g. a woman who 
plays the role of housewife because of her husband's 
refusal to let her do a paid job. 

5. Objective aspects of rote 

(i) Formal roles can be played only by individuals 
posessing certain characteristics or skills, the 
adequacy of which is socially defined. 

(ii) The nature of role requirements in formal 
roles are generally part of public knowledge. 

(iii) The knowledco of expected behaviour Is of 
two kinds, articulated expectations, e.g. doctor 
must avoid sexual liaison with patients, and un- 
articulated expectations, e.g. a teacher should not 
consume alcohol during lessons. 

(iv) Some roles have a symbolic value within the 
social order, e.g. the stabilising influence exercised 
by a "moderate" trade union leader, is maintaining 
the status quo. 



(v) Legitimate and illegitimate roles are socially 
defined. 

(vi) Roles have to be seen in a historical perspective. 
In the same society, for the same role, the 
behaviour requirements can be change . through 
time. The roles of mother, doctor, worker have 
beer* chenging throughout history. 

{vii) The same role can be d'ffarentty performed in 
different societies, e.g. being a wife in a monogamous 
society involves different behaviour patterns to 
being a wife in a polygamous society, 
(viii) Some roles are found only in particular 
societies, not universally, e.g. no one can play the 
roie of hangman in societies where capital punish- 
ment has been abolished. 

6. Subjective aspects of role 

(i) Meanings and emotions accompany role 
playing. Therefore the concept of role should 
stress 

(a) Behaviour demanded from the individual 

(b) The individual's actual behaviour which 
may or may not coincide with the demands. 

(c) Rational subjective ^meaning, i.e. the 
formulation of means for achieving his ends. 

(d) Accompanying emotions. 

(ii) Primary and Secondary socialisation processes 
involve fearning to experience appropriate emotions, 
and expressing them in sociallv allowed way;. 

(iii) In every culture there are rules pertaining to 
the expression of emotions. The disallo'A/ed 
exprsssion of some emotions in one role may 
effect the performance of other roles, where the 
expression O' such emotions m&y be required, e.g. 
a child taught to suppress spontaneity may fail to 
manifest it in personal relationships as an adult. 

(iv) The extent to which feelings are experienced 
and/or expressed may depend on the social status 
of the individual concerned. Powerful individuals 
and groups have the greater possibility for expressing 
emotions such as anger, because of their relative 
immunity from retaliation, compared with socially 
disadvantaged or less powerful individuals for 
groups. 

(v) In the course of playing roles, meanings and 
emotions which are invisible to the observer, are 
made visible, through symbolic bodily gestures, 
e.g. movement of hands, bodily posture, whispering 
etc. Subtle nuances of feeling are conveyed by 
using the body as a medium of expression. 

(vi) Some roles are performed by individuals out 
of necessity. In such situations the emotions 
defined as appropriate may be absent. E.g. someone 
who becomes a nurse because of the lack of 
alternative lucrative employment may feel little or 
no compassion for those who suffer. 

{vii) Some role performances are voluntarily entered 
into, but the normally appropriate emotions may 
be ebsent. E.g. a girl from a sexually repressive 
family on becoming a wife may find it difficult to 
experience sexual feelings. Such situations may 
result in feelings of guilt, inadequacy, confusion etc. 
The inability to experience socially expected 
emotions could be caused by several factor, among 
them being (a) inadequate socialisation, and 



(b) insufficient social validation of the role. 

(viii) Roles lacking :n social validation may give rise 
to agreeable feelings but paralled by other feelings 
of uneasiness, bewilderment, guilt etc. For example 
a man may er>joy looking after his children while 
his wife went out to work, but feel uneasy when 
others ask him what he does for a living. 

(ix) Often when old rotes are jettisoned and new 
ones adopted, people experience new feelings, 
work out appropriate ways of expressing the new 
emotions and fashion new viable identities for 
themselves. For example newly found militant 
roles and self-identity among the blacks. 

(x) Feelings generated in x\\h course of playing 
a role (e.g. frustration), or feeliiigs when confronted 
with the inability to play a desired role (e.g. 
Powerlessness), may be displaced and affect other 
role performances, e.g. a factory worker who feels 
powerless in his work -.?;t*jation may compensate by 
being authoritarian within his family. 

(xi) Role playing not only involves speech and 
bodily gestures for the purpose of communication, 
but also silence. Silence can be invested with many 
different n'^eanings and emotions, e.g. hostility^ 
embarrassment etc. 

(xii) Happiness, def;.)oct a:; an inwardly experienced 
emergent quality, traceatSle to the totality of 
positive life-experience, is intimately connected 
with the roles played by an individual. Since roles 
are defined in <he process of social interaction, 
happiness hcs a social dimension. Whether 
opportunities for undergoing positive life- 
experiences are equitably distributed or not, will to 
a large extent depend on the availability of socially 
defined roles where each individual is concerned. 

7. Roles and the social construction of reality 
Fluent role performance requires the creation of a 
taken-for-granted world of actions, meanings and 
emotions. Everyday action is provided with a solid 
foundation of unarticulatod, background 
assumptions which make meaningful aH the actions 
and feelings experienced in the course of interaction 
with others. The performance of roles is facilitated 
by the following factors: 

(i) The example of 'right' rote performances are 
constantly available to the individual, and this 
helps to consolidate a particular view o< reality in 
his mind. 

(ii) The repeated celebrationof socially acceptable 
roHs in the mass media, contributes to an 
affirmation of the existing social reality. Thus 
alternative possibilities are outlawed from the 
consciousness. 

(iii) Smooth role performances are made possible 
if tKe individual has the feeling that his roles are 
'natural' and 'inevitable'. The nature and the 
validity cf the role is constantly affirmed through 
role-connected conversation with similar others, 
often in daily interaction. 

(iv) The result is the creation of a socially and 
psychologically habitable universe — at least for 
those whose roles provide them with satisfying 
oppnrtunities for earning both material rewards 
and/or positive self-images. 
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(v) Performing roles often involves 'idealogical 
Janguage' i.e. the use of language that has the func- 
tion of structuring the meanings, perceptions and 
emotions of some, in ways that are functional for 
the interests of others. For example, in our society 
*Mary is John's widow' is a common form of 
;Utterance, but not 'John is Mary's widower'. Such 
language uses tend to stabilise roles in favour of 
the more powerful and to limit the consciousness 
of the less powerful. 



8. Rolas and salf-knowlodges 

(i) 'Self-knowledge' can be viewed as the ability 
of the individual to spell out for himself all the 
'existential projects' he is involved in. in the social 
world, as a consequence of the roles he has under- 
taken. Existential projects can range from compul^ 
sive handwashing, or being celibate, to training tn 
be a pi<ot or participating in a revolution. 

(ii) 'Self-deception' may be regarded as the refusal 
of the individual to let certain kinds of awareness, 
feelings etc., deriving from a particular role CI am 
competing with my brother and I hate him') co- 
exist with other kinds of awareness, deriving from 
other contradictory roles CI am a Christian, and I 
love my fellow human beings'), within the 
boundaries of the conscious self. 

i'w) Another aspect of self-derepti^ n is the mfusal 
to search for or accept better., more comprehensive 
explanatory schemes for one's commitments and 
behaviour. 

(iv) T^e inability of the individual to see particular 
emotions as linked to som^ role o; oti'icr. subverts 
his mastery in bringing all the elements of his 
emotional life under the control of a unified self. 
When feedings (such as fear, anxiety etc.) are 
experienced as unlinked to any performed role, a 
fifth column is set up within the self. 

(v) Strategies of self deception : 

(a) Convincing oneself that although choices 
exist objectively, one is determined by ex- 
ternal factors, and therefore can do no other, 
both with regard to actions and emotions, e.g. 
"I cannot help but play the traditional 
feminine role". 

(b) Convincing oneself that no choices exist 
objectively for anyone, and therefore no 
choice is available for oneself either, e.g. "I. a 
woman/worker/homosexual, belong to a group 
that cannot change its situation." 

(c) The refusal to change roles through indi- 
vidual or collective action is justified by 
reference to theories or ideas from history, 
sociology, psychology or what is alleged to 
be "commonsense". e.g. "According to 
psychologists, women can fulfil themselves 
only by being mothers." 

(d) Removing oneself from conversational 
worlds where one's view of reality is not only 
not affirmed, but likely to be subverted if one 
regularly has to reside in them. Hence the pre- 
cautions some groups take to isolate their 
members from others subscribing to 'alien' 
views of reality. 
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(e) Describing iri an allegedly objective-* 
manner what a particular social situation is, 
so that one's role appears in a favourable 
light. Such distorted or partial descriptions 
are often unconsciously made. Sticking to a 
particular description of a situation becomes 
all-important to such i a person, as a collapse 
of his view of what is the case would entail a 
painful revision of what is involved in playing 
his roil- in that situation. 



9. The Political aspect of rotes 

(i) Role performance should not be simply under- 
stood to mean that individuals conform to the 
ready-made expc^ctptions of powerful others. 
People often negotiate with others, mobilising 
whatever power they can command, in an attempt 
to define what constitutes 'proper' role behaviour 
in a manner favourable to themselves. 

Playing roles involves us in politics. By 
'politics' is meant all situations characterised by 
the following features: 

(a) Patterned interaction between two or 
more individiidls or groups. 

(b) Conflicting economic/cultural/psycholo- 
gical interests. 

(c) Power relationship, e.i.. the ability of 
some to gain the compliance of others. 

(d) Justifying ideo:ogies. 

(ii) Most situations and personal relationships are 
characterised by features a-d. but this is not a 
denial of other aspects of humc>n relationships. 
Individuals can negotia^s with each other without 
there being a power aspect to their relationship, if 
the desired outcome of their interaction would 
affect both parties in a similar way. 

(iii) Role performances of individuals and groups 
can be affected by false consciousness: 

(a) By false consciousness is meant mistaken 
beliefs that are sharec' and have important 
consequences for the beli«ivers. 

(b) Such mistaken beliefs about the nature 
and function of their roles may be the result 
of inadequate social knowledge. 

. (c) ignorance or inadequate knowledge on 
the part of some can in some situations be 
functrcnal for maintaining the material and 
psychological interests of others. The ability 
to promote and sustain ignorance in others is 
a function of the greater pol itical power 
available to those who have interests to 
safeguard. 

(d) Power can be exercised in many ways, 

(i) Using physical coercion to gain com- 
pliance. 

(ii) Successfully persuading others ic behave 
in ways beneficial for oneself on the 
grounds that such behaviour is in their 
interests. 

(iii) Material resources used as bribes or 
inceritives for conforming behaviour. 

(iv) Charismatic personality is deployed in 
the service of Personal or groups goals. . 
to get others to conform. 
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(v) Respect for social position o'ccupied by 
one is utilised to gain compliance. 

(vi) Greater knowledge as well as ability to 
control access to it, is used to control others 
by restricting the range of their perceptions. 

(vii) Creating structures of feelings such as 
guilt, shame, uneasiness, etc., to gain 
compliance. 

(e) The ability of different social groups to 
define roles for others vary in different 
historical periods. Social change and the 
development of practical and theoretical 
knowledge may render some social groups 
more or less powerful e.g. employers/workers, 
men/women, teachers/students etc. 

Roles, choice and power 

(i) Some groups are powerful enough to be 
able to define roles for other individuals and 
groups in different social, ethnic, economic or 
other categories. The ability to reject such 
definitions may depend on many factors, 
among them being:. ^ 

(a) Adequate social knowledge 

(b) Degree of power that can be mobilised 

(c) Psychological preparedness based on 
knowledge of self and situation. 

(ii) Self-esteem, a universal human need, is 
earned through role performance. When 
socially valued roles are denied the individual 
(or felt to be denied! feelings of depression, 
discontent, self-hate, etc. are experienced by 
the person. 

(iii) When the possibility of playing socially 
esteemed roles are denied th? individual, he 
may seek to fashion out alternative roles 
through which he feels he can earn his self- 
esteem. Certain personality characteristics, e.g. 
aggressiveness are sometimes a response on 
the part of the individual to such a situation. 

(iv) Individuals experience a permanent hun- 
ger to be regarded as an object of value. Denial 
of opportunities to experience a sense of self- 
Value leads to feelings of anxiety, self-hate, 
fear, etc. In such situations a tension is set up 
between following moral rules and psycholo- 
gical imperatives for self-affirmation, the 
satisfaction of which may lead the person to 
opt for roles that do not coincide with 
moral requriements. 

(v) ^ Playing a particular role may be the out- 
come of deliberate choice. But sometimes the 
person may be unaware of the motivations 
prompting his role choices. Choosing roles 
must be seen in relation to both biographical 
and social factors. 

(vi) Sometimes the psychic structures of 
individuals dovetail with role requirements. 
At other times there may be strain between 
them. Personal ideology may complement or 
diverge in varying degrees with role ideology. 

(vii) The inability of individuals to ptay de- 
sired roles and thereby gain self-esteem leads 
them to play compensatory, make-believe 
roles in their imagination. In such situations 



fantasy, i.e., the wish on the part of the 
individual to be what he is not, is a response 
to what is felt (o be an impoverished reality, 
e.g. aggressive fantasies on the part of domi- 
nated minorities are a result of their lack of 
political pjwer. The fantasy life of individuals 
and groups, insofar as WQ have access to it, 
may provide us with an index of anxiety, 
poworlesfness etc. 

1 1 . Piychologicat concepts and roles 

Psychological concepts m everyday use can be 
analysed in sociological terms. Concepts such as 
guilt, 'jhame, sincerity, trust, etc. can be looked at 
as 'behaviour-emotion' complexes. For example 
'trust' can be analysed in the following manner: 

(a) A person is allocated or he undertakes n 
particular role, i.e. certain behaviours are 
expected of him. 

(b) The related others have constant evidence 
of his willingness to conform to their 
expectations. 

(c) The related othars describe the observa- 
tion of such behaviour end their p'^ycholo- 
gical reaction to ir as 'trusting iiim' or 'having 
feelings of trust'. 

1?. Social change and roles 

(a) Environmental and social changes create 
new needs and demands, either for all or some 
groups in society. Thus diffe*"jnt roles have to 
be performed and sustained. For e.g. indus- 
trialisation and the creation of new roles 
within the famiiy. 

(b) Politics can be thought of as a human 
activity that ought to concern itself with 
expanding the boundaries of human possi- 
bility. We need therefore to constantly 
confront reality (the existing role-structures) 
with potentiality (different, possible, desirable, 
future role-structures). Questions must be 
raised as to whether science and technology 
can be utilised to enable us to play morally 
desirable but as yet non-existent roles. E.g. can 
we abolish roles typically found in 'cultures 
of poverty' by abolishing poverty? Such ques- 
tions have several dimensions — technological, 
social, political and moral. 



13. Philosophical issues 

(i) When individuals have too many con- 
flicting roles to play, they suffer 'dispersal of 
identity.'. Contradictory, competing self- 
images leads to a sense of bewilderment on 
the part of the individual about his own 
nature. In such periods philosophers give 
expression to the anxiety ielt by individuals 
by posing questions about the nature of 
'authenticity', 'sincerity' etc. 

(ii) individuals are free to the extent they 
can, singly or collectively change their roles. 
They are determined to the extent they are 
unable to create new social conditions allowing 
them to play new, desirable roles. 
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(ill) Society equates morality with role re- 
quirements. But there need not be any 
inevitable coincidence between role governed 
behaviour and moral behaviour. To be moral 
may require rejection of socially defined 
behaviour. 

(iv) Roles should not be conceived of as 
'things' existing independently of human 
volition. To do so would be to let our own 
creations dominate us. Roles are human con- 
structions. It is 'bad faith' to pretend we are 
determined by our roles when in fact we are 
often free, sometimes single, at other times 
collectively, to change our roles. 
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A REVIEW OF WEALTH AND INCOME IN 
BRITAIN !N THE LIGHT OF RECENT DATA 

By Ivor Morgan, Chippenham Technical College 

The economic cartogography of British society has 
been brought into blurred focus by the publication 
of the first three reports of the Royal Corrjmission 
on the Distribution of Income and Wealth. (1) 
Since August 1974 Lord Diamond's forty strong 
staff has been hacking its way through the thorny 
undergrowth of estate duty multipliers and Gini 
coefficients, and appraising the written and oral 
evidence presented by a loncj troop of interested 
parties and specialist witnes^ses. Despite numerous 
gaps in the existing statistical armoury, especially 
with regards to the distribution of wealth and cer- 
tain fringe benefits, an identikit profile of the 
central contours of resource allocetion has been 
tentatively mapped out. 

The Commission's findings confirm the exis- 
tence of spectacular inequalities in the spread of 
personal wealth. (2) In 1973 around 30,000 people 
owned wealth holdings of £200,000 or more, and 
all members of the Richest 1% Club possessed 
vyealth worth at least £44,000. Inheritance con. 
tinued to play a critical role in maintaining the 
concentration of traditional fortunes, and much 
'redistribution* took place within the wealthiest 
ten per cent of the population. Nevertheless a .shift 
in the recent past away from more nr rrowly held 
assets such as land and company shi res towards 
more 'popular' assets such as life polic ss is seen by 
the Commission as indicative of an essentially 
egalitarian i;rend in wealth distribution. Thus statis* 
tics on estate duty returns pinpoint the following 
erosion in the resource share of those tax units at 
the apex of the economic structure. 



Table 1 

Trends in the Distribution of Personal Wealth up to 
1960 (3) (Percentagesharesof personal wealth owned 
by groups of the population aged 25 and over). 



Share owned by: Top 1% Top 5% Top 10% 



1911-13 


69 


87 


92 


1924-30 


62 


84 


91 


1936-38 


56 


79 


d8 


1954 


43 


71 


79 


1960 


42 


75 


83 



This distribution profile itself acquires a far less 
skewed symmetry if twc major adjustments are 
made. Estate duty statistics assume that the half 
of the population which is exempt from duty has 
literally no wealth at all. To compensate for this 
imbalance the Commission allocates an average 
wealth holding of nearly £700 per head to the 
excluded population. This produces the following 
adjustments in the shares of personal wealth 
for 1972. 
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Table 2 

Adjusted and Unadjusted Distributions of Personal 
Wealth (4) (Percentage shares of persona! wealth 
'owned by groups of the populution aged 18 and 
over in 1972). 



Assuming that 


With 


persons not 


wealth 


covered in 


holding 


inland Revenue 


adjusted. 


estimates have 




no wealth. 




% 


% 


29.9 


28.1 


56.3 


53.9 


71.9 


67.3 


S9.2 


82.4 


10.8 


17.6 



Top 1 per cent 
Top 5 per cent 
Top 10 per cent 
Top 20 per cent 
Bottom 80 per cent 

Furthermore if the definition of what constitutes 
'wealth' is extended to include not only marketable 
asMts but other resources such as occupational and 
State pension rights, the shape of the economic 
: pryramid is radically compressed. 

fTablea 

/Distribution of Personal Wealth Including State 
Pension Rights (5) (Percentage shares of personal 
wealth owned by groups of the population aged 18 
and over. Occupational pension righxs are included 
in both columns). 



ctission passes by r>eiisioners would be seen to 
stand at a mere three feet in height, followed by 
unskilled manual workers at around four feet. 
Headmasters reach six and a half feet, and Perma- 
net Secretaries thirty nine feet. Near the finale pop 
star plutocrats such as Tom Jones would loom by 
at nearly a mile high — almost up to the knees of 
the late John Paul Getty. These heights represent 
pre-tax earnings, but even after the impact of 
taxation the parade would still draw in the crowds. 
In 1972-73, for instance, the effect of post-tax 
re-distribution was simply to prune the share of the 
top ten per cent from 26.9% to 23.6%, and extend 
the share of the bottom fifth of the population by 
one per cent. 

Table 4 

Distribution of Personal Income 8efore and After 
Tax (9) (Percentage shares of total personal income 
in 1972/73) 

Share of total income 



Share owned by: 



Excluding State Including 
pension rights State 

pension 
rights 
% % 

Top 1 per cent 25.6 17.4 

Top 5 per cent 50.1 34.9 

Top 10 per cent 63.9 45.7 

Top 20 per cent 80.8 59.3 

Bottom 80 per cent 19.2 40.7 

Even on this final estimate, of course, the 
existence of deeply entrenched inequalities is 
unmlstakeable: the super rich are still with us. The 
total wealth holdings of four-fifths of the popula- 
tion fails to match the share of the richest ten per 
cent. Or as was put more vivid'y by A.B. Atkinson: 
")n 1969, 19 people died leaving estates of over 
£1 million, an amount it would have taken the 
average manual worker a thousand years to earn." 
(6) 

The distribution of wealth is in fact much more 
unequal than the distribution of before-tax in- 
comes. 'The top 92 managing directors in 8ritain 
today probably earn an avera'^ of £60,000, which 

V Is some 40 times the savings of an average worker; 
but the top 92 wealth holders own over 1 ,000 times 
the wealth of the average man." (7) Nevertheless — 
as Jan Pen drives home in his famous parade of the 
dwarfs and the giants — disparaties in income dis- 
tribution still seem dramatic enough. (8) In this 

] imaginary spectacular everyone's size is made pro- 
portionate to his income, and the average income 

: recipient is given the average height. As this pro* 



Share owned by: 


Gefore tax 


After tax 




% 


% 


Top 1 percent 


6.4 


4.4 


2- 5 per cent 


10.8 


9.8 


6-10 per cent 


9.7 


9.4 


1 1-20 per cent 


15.8 


15.8 


21-80 percent 


51.8 


53.9 


81-100 per cent 


5.8 


6.8 



In terms of trends in income distribution there 
was a considerable momentum towards the narrow- 
ing ci inequalities between 1938 and 1949, but over 
subsequent decades this began to subside. State 
intervention increasingly appeared to reflect the 
politics of piecemeal engineering rather than any 
sweeping re-drawing of economic boundaries. 

Table 5 

Trends in the Distribution of Pei'sonal Income (10) 
(Percentage shares of total personal income, after 
income tax). 

Shareownedby 1949 1959 1964 1967 'I9720 





% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Top 1 per' cent 


6.4 


5.3 


5.3 


43 


4.4 


2- 5 per cent 


11.3 


10.5 


10.7 


9.9 


9.8 


6-10 per cent 


9.4 


9.4 


9,9 


9.5 


9.4 


11-20 percent 


14.5 


15.7 


16.1 


15.2 


15.8 


21-50 per cent 


31.9 


34.0 


32.8 


33.7 


33.9 



The Commis:»ion's Report No. 2 specifically 
examines the distribution of income from com- 
panies. This sector is dominated by thr^e (over- 
lapping) groups: personal shareholders (2.1 million), 
and life assurance savers (14 million). The trend 
away from individual share ownership towards 
shareholding in pension and life assurance institu- 
tions has acted to spread the dispersal of dividend 
incomes. Moreover much of the Commission's 
analysis centres on the period 1963-1973 during 
which the value of dividends as a whole fell by 
some twenty per cent in real terms. Nevertheless 
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; thl$ image of the gradual tapering of ecororric 
extremes has to be grounded in its starkly inegoli- 
- : tarlan context. 91.3% of income yielding securities 
are owned by tha top 9.6% of wealth holders. In 
1973 half of dividend and fixed income recipients 
had incomes of less than £2,000, while those with 
: incomes of £2,000 or more shared four-fifths of 
the gross total paid out. This sharply defined 'two 
nationaa' division within the shareholding sector is 
most striking »when one looks at pensioners In re- 
ceipt yf dividends. In 1973 150/)00 received an 
average prp-tax share income of £95, while 1 000 
received an average of £17,667. As Westerg'aard 
and Resier emphasise the. conception of Britain as a 
'property owning democracy' is laughable so far as 
ownership of the means of production is concerned 
'Some 93 per cent of all adults In 1970 held not 
even a single share or, for that matter, any govern- 
ment bond. Most of the 7 per cent or so who did 
had only small or modest holdings. A minority of 
1 per cent owned about four-fifths of all capital of 
this kind in personal hands.' (11) Few of the 
succulent fruits of personal share ownership are to 
be seen in the lower branches of the 'earnings tree'. 

The Commission's most recently published 
report focuses on 'Higher Incomes from Employ- 
ment'. The diffuse area of self -employment incomes 
was omitted from consideration. In 1973-74 there 
were about 64,000 Individuals in Britain with 
before-tax incomes of £10,000 a year or more. (12) 
This elite managerial ist sector constitutes 0.3% of 
income recipients, and draws in 2.1% of all employ- 
. ment Inconrios. The economic storms of tha post six 
years have inevitably sprung a tew leaks in this 
luxury liner: salaries after tax (at constant prices) 
between July 1969 and July 1975 fell by 17 per 
cent at the £10,000 a year level, and 25 per cent at 
the £20,000 a year level. Of course increases in 
fringe benefits - paym3nts in cash or in kind addi- 
tional to salary which increase the command of 
Individuals over economic resources — have parti- 
ally compensated for this general contraction of 
differentials. In particular medical insurance and 
superannuation coverage for those in the higher 
salary brackets has been increased in recent years. 
Together with the private use of a company car, 
reduced-interest loans^ life assurance, share options, 
subsidtse-ii lunches, and entertainment expenses, 
fringe benefits provide senior executives with access 
to a very distinctive form of life style. 

In the 'functionalist' view of income structure 
it is vital that these inequalities persist. Differentials 
act as a mechanism for allocating scarce talent to 
the places where it is most needed. They compen- 
sate for the burde.^s of stress and responsibility, 
provide an Incentive for mobility and acceptance 
of promotion and generally oil the wheels of eco- 
nonriic efficiency. However the Commission's review 
of relevant research findings points to the familiar 
critical flavw in this model. Appendix J of the 
report sy.uematically maps out survey data from 
1951 on concerning the impact of educational 
inequallr/ In affecting people's chances of readying 
top jobs. Various witnesses pointed to the role of 
Intrinsic work satisfaction and social prestige in 
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providing motivating goals for managerial positions*. 
M&veover wide income disparities could actually, 
have a rnojor de-motivating impact by generating 
a deep 9ir\se of social divisiveness. Indeed the 
Commission concluded that it was 'hard to justify 
on economic grounds' differentials for manage- 
nrien^ which 'could lead to the salary of a managing 
director in a few large organisations being £70,000 
a year or more (equivalent to twenty eight times 
the average (before tax) or ten times (after tax) ) . . .' 

(13) . As to the view that h igh taxation ot top sal ary 
earnings would produce a migratory exodus there 
was no evidence of any net increase in managerial 
emigration during the 'lean'yearsof 1964and 1973. 

Many writers will, view the Commission's con- 
clusions with scepticism. A sizeable degree of 
inequality simply reflects age differences within 
the population r&ther than the immutability of 
the social class structure. Certin demographic 
changes and various forms of 'tax planning' act to 
produce .artificially 'egalitarian' tiands. Various 
official transfer incomes (such as the £2,000 a year 
plus spent on inmates of H.M. Prisons) and unof- 
ficial transfers (through robbsi'y and corruption) 
defy the quantitification skills of ihe most adept 
plotter of distribution curves. *he Institute of 
Economic Affairs has stressed the shaky basis on 
which many of the most vital official statistics rest. 
'Since virtually all our information about the 
distribution of wealth comes from the Estate Duty 
office, it rests on the assumption that data about . 
the estates of dead people can be transformed, by 
statistical method, into a picture of a living society.' 

(14) The Institute goes on to argue that by dis- 
regarding such benefit: in kind as local authority 
housing and state education the wealth share of 
the majority of the population is seriously under- 
estinriated. On the other hand Richard Titmuss em- 
phatically rejected the mainstream assumption that 
equalising forces have in fact been dominant in 
Britain. 'Ancient inequalities have assumed new 
and more subtle forms; conventional categories are 
no ionger adequate for the task of measuring them.'. - 

(15) F=or instance the increase of around 3% million 
earning wives between 1938 and 1958 produced 
the 'statistical illusion' of greater equality. The - 
deliberate dispersal of resources among fanlily and 
kin members may have concealed a significant 
growth in inequality. (16) Titmuss concluded that 
much more precise information was required — 
including a census of all discretionary trusts, family 
settlements, and covenants, together with an in- 
vestigation of the impact of 'tax planning' and 
fringe benefits - if the dee ply -rooted factors 
making for inequality were to bo accurately 
pinpointed. 

Of course while more extensive and rigorous 
analysis will sharpen the definitional focus of the 
debate, the underlying political issues will neces- 
sarily remain intact. Every empirical outing ends , 
back on familiar ethical terrain. The Right despise 
equality, but claim we already have it; the LeU 
seek it, but seldom capture it. There is no bedrock 
of statistical objectivity which can resolve these 
ccnflicting perspectives. 'Here, to be sure, ultimate 
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A CONCEPT LEARNING APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHING OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

By Rex Gibson, Cambridos Institute of Education. 

Practical experience also shows that direct teaching 
of concepts is' impossible and fruitless. A teacher 
who tries to do this usually accomplishes nothing 
but empty A/erbalism, a parrot-like repetition of 
words by the child, simulating a knowledge of the 
corresponding concepts but actually covering up a 
vacuum". Vygotsky, L.S. (1962) Thought and 
Language, M.l.T. Press (ed: Hoffman, E. and 
Vakar,G.) 



Clearly, Vygotsky would not think too much of a 
method of teaching social studies labelled "A Con- 
cept Learning Approach . . .".We are well advised to 
share his scepticism for the very label: "A Concept 
Learning Approach . . ." promises too much. The 
phrase appears to hold out the prospect of an in- 
stant, easy solution to learning problems. It sounds 
new. It has a vital, snappy, immediate ring about it. 
It is in danger of becoming yet another educational 
fashion; another band-wagon which rolls briefly 
and disastrously for pupils and teachers alike. 

Further, it seems to condemn what has gone 
before; to assert that other "approaches" have little 
or no value. It sounds as if it is quite distinct from 
other ■ approaches. It promises a glimpse of that 
chimera which bedevils education : a spotless purity ; 
something not sullied by past experience, by past 
^failure. It stands apart. It sound neat, tidy, clear, 
efficient, foolproof. It offers a v:ew of Utopia. 

Now it must be stated that a concept learning 
approach is not like this. It stands rather for a set 
of principles and a method which many teachers 
already, intuitively or consciously, incorporate, in 
part, in their teaching. In some ways it might appear 
both threateningly new-fangled, and dangerously 
old fashioned. For it contains elements from those 
polarised traditions of English education which be- 
come labelled "traditional" and "progressive". In 
fact, it draws upon certain valuable characteristics 
of those stereotypes. But it should be stressed that 
the approach is an emphazii — not a set of exact 
prescriptions. 

One of the major problems for teochers tcnay is 
that of introducing gr^iater conceptual and analytical 
rigour in social studies teaching. A prior problem Is 
that of deciding what should be taught, and that 
turns on David Bridges' question: "How do we 
decide what is crucial to an understanding of 
society and what it lens so?" (1 ) 

David Bridges suggests three possible approaches 
to that question: one based on a vib"v of the struc- 
ture of knowledge (where the type of enquiry — 
historical, anthropological; economic etc. — will 
suggest different answers); one based on what a 
society is (the rules, conventions, key concepts — 
e.g. dhcrma, compassion — under which people see 
themselves as acting; an. approach which appears to 
call for philosophical rather than empirical enquiry); 
and thirdly, one based on key concepts (for 
example, identifying the "constants and variables" 



in human behaviour: certain "uniting concepts'' — 
birth and death, masculinity and femininity — 
which are fundamental and universal). 

Now put in that way, what seems to be at issue 
is the organisation of knowledge, and it is safe to 
assert we have no real evidence that one approach 
is more effective than another in understanding — 
or in developing understanding. Further, one sus- 
pects that the second and third derive from the 
first. In practice, they will involve each other. All, 
it seems, imply that concepts employed in under- 
standing society depends on what sort of question 
is being asked: the nature of the problem will evoke 
the nature of the concepts relevant to its 
understanding. 

What is implied in a "concept learning approach" 
in schools? It means that the teacher first identifies 
certain "key" concepts; that he then decides the 
sequence in which they may be taught; he then 
provides and variety of experiences for pupils to 
discuss, observe, collect and analyse data, make 
judgements etc. (no "pack" or "text" is necessary 
as the teacher's judgement is centrel); he then 
evaluates the pupils' learning. 

Such a procedure seem^ simple: it is deceptively 
so. But it means that the teacher consciously 
draws attention to particular concept — rather 
than others. These concepts are used as topics 
to understand what is going on. It further in- 
volves observation and attention to detail of 
what is going cn (or what is written); and 
necessitates hypothesis construction and testing. 
It stresses that data are open to interpretation 
through discussion and that disagreement is 
possible. 

This is perhaps the point where we could look 
rather more closely at some of the things the 
philosophers and psychologists have said on the 
topic of concept learning. There is the problem of 
the definition of what is a concept. It is easy to 
mf}ke lists of concepts; it is not so easy to say what 
a concept is. The literature yields such definitions as: 
"a kind of unit in terms of which one thinks; a 
unit smaller than a judgement proposition or 
theory, but one which necessarily enters into 
these" 

". . . the relationship between the constituents 
or parts of a process" 

"... a generalised and abstract symbol ... the 
sum total of our knowledge of a particular class 
of objects ... in 'ihort, ... a condensation of 
experience" 

". . . essentially high level abstractions expressed 
in vbrbal cues and labels" 

"... a general idea, usually expressed by a word, 
which represents a class or group of things or 
actions having certain characteristics in 
common" 

". . . is sonriething about cn idea expressed in 
the words of our language" 
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It h suggested however that basically a concept 
i'> tuggestjt criteria by which to Identify a category. 
>f:, ;Thus ooncfepts may be thought of as a category of 

V experience having: . 

t i'f a) a rule which defines the relevant category 

b) a set of positive instances or examples with 
attributes 

c) a name 

Now when we consider that we count as 

V <»noBpts such things as "chair", "communism". 

V "social class" it would seem that the search for a 
: / concept is fruitless. Concepts can be simple or 
^ complex; they are hierarchical in structure.. 
• depending on other concepts. 

Further, it must be remembered that it is a 
mistake to regard words as concepts. The verbal 
response is merely a label for the internal cognitive 

: : system (whiich from the psychological standpoint is 
; the concept). And further, we must not 

r: make the mistake of regarding the concept as the 

; . thing itself. We can never really experience "the 

L ' tWiig" except through our concepts. 

So what M«e kriow about concepts is that they 
do not stand neatly, isolated f»om eoch other; but 
rather that they relate together in a complex way. 

. and that they include and imply others. We can 

; j , only define words t»y other words. The word stands 
! for — Indeed, in a sense, is. the concept, but of 
course, as the philosophers remind us. can never 

.; be the thing itself. That is. X is never the same as 
the concept of X. Concepts are invaluable, but 
they are also tricky, elusive, illusive things. They 
help us, but they can simultaneously open the 
: doors to misunderstandings.- misperceptions. A 

. concept stands for a reality, but it is not that 
reality. "Horse" is not horse; and. more abstractly 
and more interesting "authority" is not authority. 

. Concepts can refer to things which exist, but we 
can also have concepts of things which do not exist. 

■ Children have concepts of unicorns and 
/ hippocrumps. they develop a concept of nothing — 

but it is impossible to show the reality of nothing. 
To explain the concept of nothing we must employ 
words, other concepts, to get some grasp of what 
is meant. 

Thus, defining what a concept is gives great 
difficulty: it tends to be used in everyday speech 
interchangeably with "ideas", "generalisation". . 
"topic", "structure", "label" etc. But in spite of 
Its fuzziness. the use of the term "concept" should 
not be despised for it points us directly to thinking. 
, to abstractions, to capacity to analyse, synthesise. 

■ |ud^ etc. If we gave up using words because of 
. their difficulty of definition we would not have 

much left to say to each other (the exercise of 
; "defining terms" is valuable, but can lead to a 

V sterile game of word-swapping). Wh)!!t is stressed 
i however is that abstractions are centra! to education 

—that the developnient of understanding is governed 
; by the nature of the concepts we possess. And 
given that assumption, education is therefore about ' 
abstraction, ai>out theory; and a division between 
, I theory and practice is artificial and misleading. 



Reflecting an the work of the psychologists, 
one is struck by the amount of Information we 
have on concept acquisition by pre-school and 
primary school children -- particularly in the areas 
of mathematics and science. But there is far less 
evidence which teachers can draw upon which 
relates to concept acquisition in socia.^ studies. The 
sort of things we would like to know from 
psychologists are how children develop the more 
complex concepts; the sequencing of such learning; 
and some of the conditions which aid conceptual 
development. This is not to say psychologists have 
not contributed a wealth of evidence of these 
questions but it is to say that such evidence is 
generally concerned with young children and 
relatively simple (albeit fL-^damental) intellectual 
accomplishments. 

The work of psychologists on learning illustrates 
the complexity of the task. For example. Gagne 
has postulated a hierarchical sequence of learning 
conditions (and a concept learning approach 
involves crucially the first three names). 

1 . Problem solving (each 

2. Principle learning requires 

3. Concept learning as 

4. Multiple discrimination prerequisite 

5. Verbal associations and chaining the one 

6. Stimulus — response connections below) 

7. Signal learning 

The point that is being made here is that > 
concept learning in the middle and secondary 
school must go beyond merely recognising certain 
criteria which enables things to be put into a class. 
It implies those activities which Dewey called 
"reflective thinking" — involving categorising, 
organising, relating observations into an overall 
pattern, inferring, verifying. 

When we look at the nature of concepts actually 
selected by social scientists and curriculum 
developers, other difficulties are illustrated. Taba 
selects: cultural change; co-operation; inter- 
dependence; causality; differences. For MACOS, 
Bruner has certain "conceptual themes": Life 
Cycle; Adaptation; Learning; Aggression; Organ- 
isation of groups: Technology; Communication and 
Language; World view; Values. A British pack on 
Conflict selects: co-operation; competition; 
conflict; social costs. Every school or examination 
syllabus contains its own selection. The task for 
teachers is to decide which concepts are crucial. A 
further task albeit a huge one which needs 
concentrated co-operative effort is how such 
concepts minht "fit** (sequentially and experten- 
tially) to form a whole social studies curriculum. 

The characteristics of a concept learning approach 

First, it assumes that we understand what goes 
on around us by employing concepts. That is 
pretty unexceptionable. But the approach assumes 
that there are certain "key" concepts which are 
more powerful than others in developing under- 
standing. And this assumption is highly debateable. 
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The concept of "roie" fpr example is currently 
much under criticism by some sociologists. 

Second, the approach, in its claim for the exis- 
tence and ^lue of "key" concepts, would appear 
to place much emphasis on the responsibility of 
the teacht^r ^ because it is he who is selecting and 
directing the attention of pupils towards those 
concepts. It appears to be a teacher-centred 
approach. It puts at risk the notion of the child- 
chosen curriculum; the freedom of the pupil; the 
non-ethnoccntric epproach in social studies; it does 
not ask for a teacher as neutral chairman. These 
risks must be acknowledged but there are safe- 
guards which carry some guarantee of freedom for 
pupil and teacher. 'Teacher>centred" is an over- 
simplification of what is implied in a concept 
ieaming approach. Its essence Is in the activity, in 
the interchange of ideas which characterise the 
dynamics of the classroom. This complex inter- 
action is not caught by such expressions as "teach&r 
centred" or "pupil cenfed". 

Third, the approach goes some way towards 
resolving the long — and sterile — debate between 
social science versus social studies. There is a 
genuine, if trivial, polarisation of these positions. 
The claim made for a concept learning approach is 
that it avoids the arid, formula-ridden, mechanical 
approach of the most passionate "scientists", and 
at the other extreme, the wool li headed senti- 
mentality of those who see social studies as therapy, 
it can import a genuine, not spurious, rigour into 
the study of society, for it is characterised by a 
concern for evidence: for ciose observation, analy- 
sis, and for "experiment" that does not trivialise 
the word. It is further characterised by a concern 
for discussion, for reflection, for judgement based 
on €tvidence,ant/ for a place for intuition. It reflects 
those traditional characteristics of "scholarship":- 
crhicism and scepticism and a willingness to sub- 
,,mit one's ideas to the scrutiny and appraisal of 
others, and the readiness to modify those ideas in 
the light of such evidence. 

Fourth, the approach acknowledges that the 
major feature of society and of human under- 
standing is complexity. When it talks of understand- 
ing it acknowledges both the partiainess and 
provisional ity of that understanding. The epproach 
is tentative, experimental, relaxed yet rigorous, 
direct and indirect at once, difficult to evaluate, 
modest, partial, limited. It must take account of 
both objectivity and subjectivity: central to an 
understanding of man in society. 

So what is being argued here is that although a 
concept teaming approach might tend to select 
"single" concepts, it acknowledge'' that life is not 
: as simple (*& that. It recognises the fact that one 
concept will lead on to others, will utili&e others 
in explanations, will have connections with a whole 
range of concepts whose inter-relatior.ship may be 
mapped with varying degrees of precision, but, 
more Hkely, may hang together in a less clear way 
than do those of (say) mathematics. 

The fifth characteristic of the approach is that 
it is based on experience and it employs the material 
to hand in the environment. At the same time it 



does not neglect secondhand sources, and it does 
not insult the pupil by assuming that all they are 
interested in or can only be interested in — are 
those experiences wrhich are provided by his im- 
mediate surroundings. Activity in all its senses is a 
crucial element of the method ^ in the sense of 
actually going out of school and looking and 
doing; and in the sense of group discussion, out of 
group activity . But activity also implies individual 
activity of reading and thinking, writing and illus- 
trating; activity which can only be done by the 
individual pupil on his own. Whiist the approach 
recognises the tension which exists between group 
experience and individual learning, it accepts their 
interdependence rather than their polarity. Thus, 
discussion is a crucial activity, and the discussicn 
may arise from first or secondhand experience ^ if 
reading can be called a secondhand experience. 
Both are essential and the context will deternr'jne 
the balance. 

What This approach suggests is that structured 
experiences are vital in the sense of the teacher 
planning a course, ensuring that the pupils do have 
certain experiences, making sure that certain things 
are discussed, certain terms learnt. However "packs" 
of material, or textbooks are optional. These can 
be used as resources, but the teacher does not have 
to rely on a single source or project. There is of 
course much value in most published educational 
material — but there is also much "free" material 
easily to hand that the teacher can utilise (press, 
television, the local area — watching, listening, 
talking). 

Finally then, in note form, a few dangers, 
safeguards, problems, and procedures of the 
approach. These among others, include: 

Dangers 

1 . Taking the name or label to be the concept. 

2. Inflexibility: when teacher feels he must get 
through a list of concepts. 

3. Mechanicalness: when the teacher ignores re- 
lationships between concepts in his concern to 
treat the concepts one at a time. 

4. Selection : who selects? how? 

5. Trivialisation: comparable to M. Jourdain: "I 
have been speaking prose all my life and never 
knew itl" 

6. Assuming p' ^'<s do not possess concepts already. 
Safeguards 

1 . The professiocdlism and common sense of 
teachers. 

2. The availability of otherscurces of information. 

3. The comnnrn ttense and iudgement of pupils: 
their ability to select/act/value what is presented. 
The apprOtU:h acknowledges both the variety 

and the long-tetm nature of learning. In its recog- 
nition of partiainess and provisionality it acknow- 
ledges that school is only one agent in learning end 
that learning is lifelong. The school is concerned to 
formalise certain undersvendings, toofferconceptual 
tools which can carry the pupil through into adult 
life, which will stand out against prejudice and 
ignorance and which will enable the pupil to assess 



ivnitionally the clairhs and assaults which are made 
;fon his feelings as person, consumer, voter, citizen. 

- ; Probl«m$ 

^C'v- 1/ Wh^ the concepts which help us to under- 
stand society? 
2. How do we choose those we should teach? 
3: Hovy do weset about teaching them? (Induction/ 
^V'-^.^.; . deduction. Importance of experience). 
4.; How do we assess pupils' learning? 
^ " 5. How do we know the approach "works"? 
1^' Can a social studies curriculum bf. constructed 
M'v - from a concept learning appro^ii? 

v^$r • ' 

f Procedures: what the teacher does. 
. 1 . ld«?itify ".key concepts". 
. ^ 2. Select concept(s) and sequence. 
^S}^;; -' 3. Afford variety of experiences for pupils to 
lll?^ observe/disc iss/analyse/judge (Teacher selects 
from all material available to him — no "pack" 
l^iv • ■ or "text"). 

4. Evaluate learning (process/product). 

|b- ■■ 

Two quotations show the potential and 

1;:^ limitations of this approach: 

■ 'There is substantial evidence to the effect 

^I'l' ; that each subject field has its own distinctive 

: structure, in the sense of involving a dis- 
tinct set of concepts, a distinct' way of 

' . asking questions about the world, requiring 

S^rv: different levels of precision and distinct 

' approaches to solving problems" (Hilda 

^vi^;. " Taba) 

: "Little empirical or even logical evidence 

■^0-. has been adduced to indicate . . . that 

^■[.. curricular materials labelled as "concept 
^j: . oriented" do in fact produce the outcome 

■ . specified" (Martorella, P.M. (1971) Concept 

7 ; : ; Learning in the Social Studies, I n te xt) . 
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Reviews Editor: Hal«n Reynolds 
EYEWITMESS: WHOSE POINT OF VIEW? 

A filmstrip in colour with a camtto taped sound- 
track and additional tape recorded material. 
Supplied by Educational Audio-Visual iE.A.V) 
St £6.25. 

The audio-visual material concerns itself with an 
Incident occurring in Londonderry, Northern 
Ireland, in January 1972, commonly known as 
"Bloody Sunday". It was cn this date that a Civil 
nights march, held by the Cutholics, ended in 
disaster, with 13 civilians sho dead and another 
13 seriously wounded fr< -rx bullets fired (allegedly 
in self-defence) by the British Army. 

Hovwver, controversy still exists as to what 
actually did happen on that day, since it is by no 
means clear who was to blame for the tragedy. 
Eyewitness accounts of the incident show wide 
discrepancies, while official reports (i.e.the Widgery 
and Dash reporu) have failed to reach agreement 
on the sequence of events. 

. The colour filmstrip with soundtrack provides 
the historical background to the conflict in U'ster, 
and gives a factual account of the events of Bloody 
Sunday, on whicf. there is general consensus.'The 
additional audio section jl^en proceeds to quote 
some of the conflicting statements n.ade by eye- 
witnesses to the event and to narrate the differing 
conclusions drawn by the Widgery Tribunal and the 
National Council for Civil Liberties. The tape ends 
with a folksong by Harvey Andrews on the tragedy 
of Ulster. 

The material is suitable for 16 plus age-range 
(Particularly useful for work in Sixth Forms or 
Colleges of Further Education.) 

Although the material could provide an excellent 
starting point for the rtudy of conflict in Ulster, 
: thii is not its prime function. On the contrary, the 
producers hope that the material will provoke dis- 
cussion about whether it is possible to establish 
'the objective truth' about a controversial situation, 
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such as Bloody Sunday, where people hold deeply* 
partisan views. In other word5, it ts hoped that the 
material will lead tc theawarr^nossthatan 'accurate' 
account of suc^» events is impeded by certain 
human limitations of r, physical and psychological 
nature. 

More specifically, the material intended to pro- 
duce a 'healthy scepticism' in adolescents, so that 
t'ley no longer blindly accept what they are tpid or 
read in text-books or newspapers, but develop the 
critical awareness to distinguish between fwrt and 
opinion. 

The filmstrip with soundtrack provides a dear 
and concise summary of the historical events 
leading up to Bloody Sunday. The compilation of 
maps, diagrams and photographs, combined with 
good sound effects and narrative, help to produce 
a high standard of material that is both effective 
and stimulating. Moreover, the audio section ad- 
mirably demonstrates how bias and prejudice can 
distojy one's perception of a controversial event. 
Since the material is divided into two sections, 
there is a convenient break for questions and 
preliminary discussion of the main themes. 

However, there are just one or two minor 
criticisms to be made of the latter section. To begin 
with the supposedly Irish accents leave much to 
be desired. In addition, the last part of the section, 
d«£cribing the differing conclusions of the Widgery 
ai:J Dash reports tends to be somewhat longthy 
and overdrawn. Nevertheless, Harvey Andrew's 
song about Ulster provides an excellent, thought- 
provoking finale to the section. 

A comprehensive set of teachers' notes is 
available with the material. As well as providing the 
text of the narration, they clearly stipulate the 
purpose and potential uses of the sound filmstrip. 
The notes particularly stress that students should 
be encouraged to attack the material, since it, too, 
is subject to the biases at-n prejudices of the pro- 
ducers. There are some useful suggestions about 
topics for further research, and attention is drawn 
to certain concepts, that could tMcome the focus 
of misunderstandina without adequate explanation . 

"Eyewitness: Whose Point of View?" is a highly 
useful and stimulating teaching aid. It will be of 
great value to students, who are involved in learn- 
ing certain aspects of Social Psychology; providing, 
in particular, an excellent introduction to the 
study of perception. In addition, the material 
could be effectively used \t\ General Studies 
courses, to provoke discussion on the problems of 
Ulster, indeed, it could provide the basis for much 
enterprising work with students, and would \x a 
useful addition to the resources centre of any 
Secondary School or F.E. College. 

Bobbie Davey. 




iRE50URCE 
: EXCHANGE 

i^f/:- . . ; Ornanised by Roger Gomm 

; TtiB id«a behind this icheme Is that eny useful 
teaching materfel — handbuts, stimulus material, 
j|;^V:'.,gamet/ etc. produced by a social science teacher 
anywhere in the country should become swiftly 
f|j'i: : available to hi9/her colleagues in other schools and 
^;Cr colleges. This is an ideal I We hope we shall 
ivv:'; eventually Include in the . ^^eme several hundreds 
^f;^ of items, and that these vv.i! constantly be added 
^^{V ■ to and revised/ 

: : Perhaps it would be as well to say what the 
: scheme Is not. It is not intended that the items 
r included shall be finished works of art: though we 
-shall attempt to maintain a certain minimum 
^t. : standard. Nor is it intended that the scheme will 
;.vf:/< provide Veady-made' lessons, or 'model answers', 
Nonetheless, we can all benefit by having a Icok at ' 
ii^r^. what other teachers consider an appropriate 
approach to a particular topic, theme, or concept, 
i The success of the scheme depends entirely upon 
v/' Che response of ATSS members, for if you don't 
send In your materials for inclusion in the scheme 
— it won't even exist. We can't afford to pay you, 
ifi^. : ID you'll get nothing but' thanks. Though if you 
ilSt v**'«'^t to reserve copyright (perhaps you've toyed 
1^; I the idea of having some work published in the 
[ ;r .jre) just let us know. Basically what we want is 
r;:' for you to send in materials you have produced, 
M^l together with a fev/ lines of description. The items 
^^■t.: will be listed in subsequent issues of the Social 
^ . Science Teacher, together with the description, and 
^■y interested teachers can then write in for copies, 
'vj ;. T^^ response to the lists of items in recent 
issues has been very encouraging. Over one huridred 
members have written in for items, and about 
forty of them have either contributed items of 
their own or have promise d to do so. We have now 
made arrangements for the Social Studies, 
|r'; ' Anthropology, and Environmental Studies aspects 
' of the icheme, and we hope to include an increasing 
number of items in these fields. Arrangements are 
^y^.^' in hand to include items in the fields of psychology 
[Kjiu arKl economics. 




Our thant(S to everyone for orders and contri- 
butions. With so many letters to deal with there 
are some decays In both thanking people for 
material and in sending off orders, so pli^ase be 
patient with us. Some materiai is not being used 
because of unsuitable format, e.g. note form or 
too much copyright materiai included or overlaps 
with other banked items. Current gaps in the 
Sociology section include: education (strangely 
neglected,) and deviance, (in all lurid forms,) 
religion and the mass media. 

So far, all items included in the scheme have 
be^n duplicated handouts. We hope to widen the 
scheme in the near future to include a greater range 
of materials including slides and resource guides. 

Address for orders or contributions: 

Roger Gomm, 

Stevenage College of Further Education, 

Monkswood Way, 

Stevenage, 

IHerts. 

Charges: — 



No.' of items required 


Charge 


1 


20p 


2 


30p 


3 


40p 


4 


45p 


5 


60p 


6 


55p 


7 


60p 


8 


65p 


9 


70p 


10 


75p 


11 


80p 


12 


85p 


Id 


dOp 


14 


95p 


15 


tiM 



N.B. For orders in excess of 15 items, please 
calculate the excess as if ordering from this table. , 
Items marked with an aesterisk are longer than the 
others and count as two items for ordering purposes^ 



DON'T BE BASHFULI Send us a copy of any 
material you have produced and which you think 
might be of interest to other teachers. Items will 
not bear the originator's name, except by request 
where he/she would like some feedback from other 
teachers. One final word: please ensure tha^ the 
material you submit does not infringe copyright: 
no extracts from published books pleasel 



RESOURCES EXCHANGE LIST, 
DECEMBER, 1976 

Please refer to the item number when ordering. We 
can only supply a single copy of each item. 
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||f>Sbii«^ made up in different 

JMf^aoM^liyjdifferent so please don't wonry if 

fef^cHnlyi^;half l^ firtt. PLEASE 

'^gMifl^KE)S CHEQUES OR POSTAL ORDERS 
llj^PAYABI-ETQAT^^. ' 

m^p^yv6':^o^^ by James Urry for a 

^^M(k^rW^'C,S.B:-^'cou(S»:^ St.-Helier Boys' School, 

^n:|^i27i MahDomesticates: ; 
^^rS&Jf^^'-^ devolopmbnt from the Mesolithic 
1- ^; '^through the VbHoub stages of the N eoli thi c 
|||^|r^:]:^ B.C. Several line 

iP;? ^^{: i^ pages (count at 10 items). 

v128; P»tbnilists. A ;f older of sheets consisting of a 
o^fj Pupil's^d^ to studying pastoralists (9 pages) 
K - - aiid single sheets on selected pastoral societies, 
-l: , Each ishmt'^^d^^^ introduction to 

- the : society' and selected bibliographic 
references; The societies covered are: Nuer, 
\ Kurds, Chuckchee, Bedouin, Kirghiz, Lapps, 
Fulljnl« Bachtari/ Buryat. Complete folder 
j; a» 1 3 iterns. Pupils' guide 3 items, and 

' ' Single, sheett societies as 1 item 

' . r t each, Pleaaw specify your requirements exactly. 
129. The Indians of South America. 
S'5>:i ' - Deals/ agriculture of 
^.A'; :^ i . > the lowland; tribes. Includes line drawings and 
^■^: :\ :$^ohh\b\U>irBphy (12 pages) 4 items. 
|j:^:^;^r130.THe Slash-and-burn Agriculture of S.E. Asia, 
v.;:^ Deals with the agriculture of the Naga group, 
f^i,-]/ ' Kachin, Karen/ Montagnards, Ifugao, Kalinga 
^t;^';.'- etc. Includes line drawings and short biblio* 
graphy. (13 pages) 4 items. 
131. The People of Highland New Guinea. 

Summary treatment of agriculture, technology, 
society, politics, religion and colonial control. 
Includes line drawings and a bibliography. 
. (11 pages) 3 items. 

; 132. Peasants. 

A short introduction to the study of peasants 
as a social type. 
; ' 133. China 1 : Land and Revolution. 
^: . The agricultural and historical brackground to 

the Communist revolution. Includes extensive 
bibliography. (9 pages) 3 items, 
[;.; 134. Chln^ 2: Peasants and Communis. 

Contrasts the traditional forms of social 
organisation with the development of peasant 
communes under the Communists (6 pages) 
2 items. 

!: j The following was prepared by John Davis of the 
University of Kent. 
135. Potlach Game. 

Describes in detail the rules for playing a 
potlach game based on the competitive ex- 
cnanges of the KwakiutI Indians of the 
t V Vancouver area. 

bV-.: SOCJOLOGY 

^ 136. Trade Union Behaviour. 
i'T o; - An account, mainly in note form of strikes, 
'.trade unions (especially craft unions) in com- 
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parison with professional associations and the ' 
theories of the ! emergence of trade, unions. 
Aimed at A.E.B. sociology A level candidates. 

137. Race Relations. 

A description of some of the most important - 
events in the recent history of race relations ' 
in England and U.S.A. with good explanation 
of the nature of prejudice and discrimination. : 
Very useful background to an A level study of ; 
a single book such as Rex and Moore, or as 
handout for O level students doing project. 

138. EMtes. . 

An account of the mcin theories of elites - 
measured against (he empirical evidence from 
Britain and the U.Sj^. Very full though needs 
bringing up to date in parts. A level. 

139. Bureaucracy. ' " : ' 

A very full account of the main theories con- 
cerning bureaucracy and organisation with 
some illijminating empirical examples. A level. „ 

140. Symbolic interactionism. 

A full account cf G.H. Mead's theory with its 
implications for sociology. A level. 

141. Structure-Functionalist approach to Family 
Study. . 

Detailed exposition of structure-functionalist 
framework. A level/H.E. 

142. 'Emerging Conceptional Frameworks in Family 
Analysis'. 

Synoptic review of this book by Nye and 
Bernardo (1966) containing brief and precise 
details of structure-functionalist, institutional,, 
interactionist, and economic frameworks for 
family analysis to the mid-60s. A level and H.E. 

143. 'Industrialism'. 

Synoptic review of Barry Turner's book 
covering various perspectives on the industri- 
alisation process. A level/H.E. 

144. 'Rural Life'. , 

Synoptic review of Gwyn Jones' book. 

145. The definition of the situation. 

A good brief treatment of the work done by 
participants in defining the situation according 
to Goffman. A level/H.E. 

146. Sturctural'Functionalism. 

A concise account of the model and its devel- 
opment, and a definition of terms with a 
critique. A level/H.E. 

147. Marxist Sociology. 

Very brief account defining the main terms 
used in Marxist sociology. A level/H.E. 

148. Education and Social Structire I. 
Structural-Functionalist apptoach toeducatton 
with critique from viewpoint of Frank Parkin. 
A level/H.E. 

149. Education and Social Structure il. 

Marxist approach to education (continuation 
of above). A level/H.E. 

150. Five discussion oapers from the sociology 
course at West Midlands College. Essentially 
about inequality, control and language. Paper 1 
is an opener. Paper 2 'School Knowledge', 
Paper 3 'Classification and Framing', Paper 4 
'Collection Codes', Paper 5 'Integrated Codes', 
full set 3 items, or single 1 item each paper. 
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STUDIES FOR CSE 



IIIjMODERN SOCIETY: social STUDIES FOR CSE is a major new textbook by the 
m htghly^successful teacher and author Jack Nobbs. It has been written primarily 
l^yJ^forC^^ taking the new social science/social studies courses. The book 

t^Mfn^ d^^^^ five parts, which are broken down into fourteen units. At the end 

f|||of^(ch;uh are suggestions for foilcw up work: individual and group 

||v^!i^t!yitfe^^ study and past CSE qutsstions. The teacher's edition of 
''^ |MOi^ SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CSE contains more useful advice to 

teachers on how to get the most out of -.he book, and lists books for further 
reading, ;audio-visual aids, educational games, kits, etc. 
(('CONTENTS: Part I Living with Others: The Individual, The Group, Marriage and 
: the Family— Part II Living in the Community: Urban Life, Population of Britain, 
f-* Law and Order— Part III Living and Learning: Communications and the Maris 
i^ fiHedia, Educatiori, Youth— Part IV Earning a Living: Industry, The British 
y Economy, Money— Part V Living in the World: Government, World Problems. 
246x189mm 171 illustrations Paperback 
200pp ISBN 0 04 301077 6 £2-95 (pupil's ed.) 
240pp ISBN 0 04 301078 4 £3-95 (teacher's ed.) 

: To: College Sales Dept, George Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd., 

Park Lane, Herinel Hempstead HP2 4TE 
Please send me an inspection copy of MODERN SOCIETY 

Name 



School... 
. ^Address . 
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Th« Social Science Teacher (Second Series) NON- 

\rt rr M , r^ ^ MEMBERS MEMBERS 

Vol. 5, No. 1 Dec. 1975 Only available as part of a complete 

Vos. 5, No. 2 Feb. 1976 set of Volume 5: price per set: £1 60 £2 40 

Vol. 5, No. 3 Apr. 1976 4(ip gjjp 

Vol. 5, No. 4 June 1976 Special Edition : Textbooks and Curriculum Projects 4Gp 60p 

Vol.6, No. 1 Oct. 1976 Edition on Games and Simulations 50d 75d 



Vol. 6, No. 2 Dec. 1976 



50p 75p 



Moriogrephs 

No. 1 Towards a Reconstruction of A Level Socioloyy 

Teaching by Bob Anderson Out of Print 

No. 2 New.Perspectives in Sociology by Graham Vulliamy . Out of Print 

No. 3 Integrated Social Science - A Distinct Possibility by Frank Rseves 30p 40p 



Occasional Papers - 

No. 1 Is An Integrated Social Sciences A Level Out of Print but 

Possible? by Roland Meighan . photocopy version : 

20p 25p 



Briefings 

No. 1 The Social Investigation Interview by Janet Harris 35p 4op 

For orders of ten or more: 25p each 30p each 

No. 2 Individual Study Folders by Roland Meighan iQp i5p 

No. 3 Teaching Deviances at A Level by Roger Gomm 20p 25p 
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Other 
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liiNilf AN SOCIAL 
liciENCE STUDIES 

;)^i^G9TOral editor: ff/(c/7ar(/CSoo(ey 

Longman Social Science Studies is a three part series which provides attract- 
- lye introductory material in sociology, politics and economics for CSE courses 
: and for those students working at a similar level in further education General 
: :Studies, The books will also be useful for certain aspects of GCE O-level 
;;:;;c6urse$. 

/• Altogether, the series gives shape and direction to the study of society at this 
: :: level. At every stage great care has been taken to ensure that ihe language 
: used i? clear and straightforward. Encouragement for further rei^ding and 
/ research is provided by sections throughout the books entitled 'To write, dis- 
[ {cuss and find out', thus taking the investigation beyond the scope of the text 
! book arKl into practical research. 



SERIES ONE 
The Family 

an Introduction to sociology 
Richard Coote$ 
:£1.10 

' Enquiring about Society 
method$ and sources 
David Jenkins 
£1.10 

British Government 

an Introduction to politics 

Phi/ip Gabriel 

£1.30 

Production and Trade 

an introduction to economics 

Brian Davies and Derek Header 

£1.30 

SERIES TWO: two new titles 
Leisure 

Susan Dickinson « 
Introduces the reader to some of 
the main sociological Issues involved 
in the study of leisure. 
80p 

Crime and Punishment 
Robert Roshier 

This is an introduction to some of 
the problems relating to the nature 
and causes of criminal behaviour 
find the treatment of offenders. 90p 



Education and Society 
Alan O'Donnell 
80p 

The Social Services 
David Whittaker 
80p 

FURTHER TITLES ARE IN 
PREPARATION 

Population 

Michael Richards 

probably 80p 

Race Relations in Britain 

World Inequality 

Religion in Britain 

Series TH REE is available on sub- 
scription. 

Further details from Iris Sinfield, 
Longman Group Ltd.. Longman 
House, Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex 
CIVI20 2JE 
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Background Information 
It is useful to distinguish between stories derived 
from oral tradition and stories of literary origin. 
Many of the latter are the work of Hans Andersen 
(1805-1B75), though some of his stories (e.g. The 
Tinder Box and The Princess and the Pea) were 
based on traditional tales. The Grimm brothers 
were collectors,, rather than inventors 8nd it is 
through their work that fairy tales became widely 
popular in Britain In the 19th century. Hans 
Andersen's example set the scene for books like 
Chai;|/Bs Kingley's Water Babies and Lewis Carroll's 
Alice' in Wonderland, These, toother with, for 
example, Robinson Crusoe and Lulliver's Travels 
may be regarded as allegories of aspects of the 
social world. As such they have a potential for use 
in social studies. In this Briefing however, we will 
stock to fairy stories per se. 

The term "fairy stories" dates from the IBth 
century, but several of the tales are of ancient 
origin. A story similar to The Three Wishes is con- 
tained in a Hindu collection dating from the 3rd 
century A.D. Cinderella, for example, is thought 
to be over 1,000 years old. The Tinder Box is a 
retelling of an old Scandinavian folk tale. 

But more interesting than mere age perhaps, is 
the fact that variants of the stories have been 
popular in differing cultures. For example, there 
are strong similarities between The Tinder Box and 
Aladdin and his Lamp, a tale from The Arabian 
Nights, itself, based on a Persian book of the 9th 
century. This Persian collection also contained The 
Three Wishes, These scraps of information are 
enough, to suggest that the tales have a universal 
appeal. Why? 

Feature* of the Stories 

'The established order is not stood on its 
head" (t. and P. Opie). 

1. While persons of noble origin suffer downward 
social mobility, those of lowly origin rarely 
succeed in moving up the social scale. 

2, Such changes in circumstances as intrinsically 
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lowly characters experience as a result of tricks 
or wishes, nearly always come to grief. 

3. As the tales ur^fold. characters become revealed 
as they reaiiy are. e.g. Cinderella is not a story 
of 'rags to riches' but of a princess being elevated 
to her rightful status. 

4. Almost all the tales contain magical elements. 
Magic items — swords, keys etc. assist the heroes 
and heroines, but fairy god^mothers rarj^ly,. if . 
ever use their magic powers to do other than 
remove the evil spells which prevent princes 
and the like from bsing recognised for what^ 
they really are. 

5. These transformations Tccur when the character 
concerned accepts his lot, be it poverty, hardship, 
injustice or difficult and unpleasant tasks which 
must be faced. The emphasis is on acceptance 
and endurance. . . 

6. The central character is nearly always young 
and in distress — orphaned, abandoned etc. 
Virtues which lead to new and better circum- 
stances include, a willingness to take advice, 
kindly attitudes towards the weak and an 
ability not to be taken in by outward 
appearances. 

7. Other stories, e.g. Tom Thumb, Jack and the 
Beanstalk. Pusrin Boots, emphasise the value 
of courage and the advantage of being quick 
witted. Puss, however, is one of the few who 
get away with using cunning to ulterior ends. 

8. ^ The goals which are pursued by the stories' 

characters are those of beauty, riches, comfort 
and worldly success. 

9. The action of the stories is set in no-mans<land, 
both historically and culturally, though the 
frequent references to early marriages, step- 
mothers, U'eils, woods and castles give us an 
idea cf the social and economic conditions in 
which the tales originally became popular. 
This lack of specificity is of educational advan* 

tage in that it enables pupils. to examine tliQ story 
line for its intrinsic messages without being troubled 
by the desire to have more details about the social 
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'context' ^ which the events occur. The mind is 
freed to /oam round the nuances of these events, 
which are clearly imaginary anyhow. Children tend 
to be preoccupied with the need to distinguish 
between fentasy and rerJi^y. Here they can rest 
assured .that they are in a world of fantasy . Awful 
s'ftuations can be viewed M a safe distance. The 
reader has a 'licence to wonder". (Opie). 

Some theories about the stories' appeal 

1. They assist children's emotional and intellec- 
tual maturation, 

cf. The Uses of Enchantment, Bruno 
Bettelheim (Thames and Hudson 1976/; who 
believes that fairy stories help children to realise 
that even the most frigntcning chaos can -be 
reduced to order. Thus, they are therapeutic, 
even though they contain horrific elements. 

2a. They are instruments of socialisation. 

To be seen in this way, the stories have to be re- 
ferred to. the wider social contexts in which they 
have become modified and survive. The changes 
which have occurred in the stories, since they 
were first set down in English, can be found by 
comparing any contemporary book of fairy tales, 
with the texts in The Classic Fairy Tales, I. and P. 
Opie (OUP 1974). This book also contains infor- 
mation on previous versions. The Opies consid&r 
that there has usually "been no motive for telling 
them other than forwonder and entertainment". 
A glance at the general features of the fairy tales, 
popular in Western Europe for the last 2-300 
year^, gives cause to doubt this conclusion. 

2b. They are morality tales. 

"If you really read the fairy -tales, you will 
observe that one idea runs from one end of them 
to the other — the idea that peace and happi- 
ness can only eiiist on some condition. This 
, idea, which is the core of ethics, is the core of 
the nursery tales". (G.K. Chesterton). 

3. Like myths, they are explorations of funda- 
mental Questions about man's existence. 
It is assumed the real message in the myth (or 
fairy tale) is not that made explicit in the story 
line. Lfivi-Strauss maintains that "the unconscious 
activity of the mind" imposes "forms upon con- 
tent" and thatstructuralist analysis can reveal the 
nature of this activity. It requires a decoding so as 
to revc «t fundamental elements and their re- 
lationships. The basic idea is that we think in 
terms o^ pairs, of opposed categories eg. hot/cold, 
human/animal, man/woman. In myths and folk 
talessuch pairs are sometimes 'coltapsed* together 
so that we can examine fundamental categories 
of experience e.g. culture/nature in terms 
^apparently far removed from our deepest con- 
cerns as human beings. Leach too, has investi- 
gated correspondences between categories. He 
has also suggested that 'in*between' categories 
are of particular interestbecausethey oftenexcite 
anxiety and taboo. All this is to get at what ex- 
actly, is being communicated via the medium of 
myths, proverbs etc Fairy tales suggest them- 
selves as being very susceptible to the same sort 
of analysis. 

u 



Refs: Culture and Communication, E. Leach 
(CUP 1976) 

LeviStrauss, E. Leach (Fontana 1970) 

Ideas for using fairy stories in the classroom 
Presentation: The most effective means for class 
or group presentation is probably the tape/slide 
sequence. This can be enhanced by the use of 
relevant music ranging from Danny Kaye's 'The 
King is in the altogether . . ." for The Emperor's 
New Clothes to Tchaikovsky's ballet music for 
Sleeping Beauty, Sometimes the stories are available 
on records which include musical inserts. 

Aspects of Study: 

(i) TUa storv line. Some stories can be used as a 
basis for the exploration of standard social 
scientific concepts and social processes. 

e.g.s The Emperor's New Clothes illustrates 
the effects of group pressures on the 
behaviour of individuals. 
The Three Wishes exemplifies a funda- 
mental notion of economics, that of 
'scarcity'. 

Rumpelstiltskin "hinges on the belief of 
the interdependence of name and 
identity". (Opie). 

The Princess and the Pea has relevance in 
connection with 'stratification' studies. 
For primary level pupils the story, perhaps 
followed by dramatisation, and teacher-led 
discussion, is enough in itself to raise the level 
of awareness about social processes. Lower 
secondary school pupils benefit from other 
materials as well as the story. These help them 
to detach the concept(s) concerned from the 
particular context of the story. For example. 
The Emperor's New Clothes can be supported by 

a) classroom 'experiments' which display 
group pressures in action 

b) a contemporary/true story illustrating 
the same process 

c) attempts to analyse pupils' own ex- 
periences using ideas about group 
pressure. 

With older pupils the stories can be used as 
introductory material, or for light hearted 
follow up work. 

(ii) The social context of the story telling 

The emphasis here is onwhy these stories are told 
to children. Dis^iussion is probably most effective 
if it takes place in small groups. If each group is 
given a different story, the session can end with a 
useful comparative discussion on a class basis, 
a) In any case work should start with some sort 
o^ content analysis. An ?aatysis chart can be 
used, perhaps along the Ur'cs set out below. 
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Pupilv can then discuss such questions as: 
"Do the goodies win out in the end?" 
"What personal qualities are rewarded/ 
punished?'* 

"How are the young expected to treat 
their elders?" 

"How are those in authority expected to 
treat others?" 

"Can a person expect to change his station 

in life?" etc. etc. 
A means/ends analysis, based on Merton's 
approach to deviance, might well throw up 
useful ideas for discussion. 

b) Pupils can examine the idea that the stories 
exemplify the passage of young people \n\o 
adv/lt status via some initiation test. Thfiy 
can start by asking "Why is the hero/heroine 
a young person?" Older pupils could see if 
their story adheres to the followingsequence 
structure; A B C D 

where A means 'the hero is in a state of 
repudiation' 
B means 'the social group to which 
the hero belongs rejects 
him' 

C means 'the hero acts to overcome 

this rejection' 
O means 'the hero receives assistance 

ffom magical powers' 
7^ means 'the removal of rejection. 

including receiving gifts eta' 
means *the capturing of respect, 
including enhanced status'. 
(This scheme is based on a study of Canadian 
Indian Folklore - see Mythology ed. P. 
Maranda (Penguin 1972) p.217/8). 

c) Invent a fairy story. 

d) Study of sex-roles: Try reversing the role 
references in a fairy story thus — 



(iii) The Structure of the story 

A useful reference for this is 'Transformation 
in Fairy Tales', Vladimir Propp, in ^^ythology 
ed. P. Maranda (Penguin 1972i. 

a) Some older pupils could cope with the 
archaic language of the orioinal English 
versions of the tales, as collected by the 
Opies. These could be compared with con- 
temporary texts, differences listed and 
explanations attempted. 

b) 'A' level students might attempt a struc- , 
turalist analysis along the lines briefly des- 

. cribed by Leach in Culture and 
Communication Chap. 5. 
cl Application of insights 

In contemporary, industrialised societies, 
myths are manifested in different idioms 
from those in which they were expressed in 
the past. 'The triumph of the small but 
clever one over the clumsy giant may be 
narrated by an elder in a remote European 
hamlet in the form of a folk tale or it 
can be found on television and cinema 
screens, not to mention comic strips . . . 
Little does it matter whether Cinderella 
becomes a mysteriously seductive woman 
with the help of her godmother or that of 
a skin beautifying soap . . . variations in 
contents erode semantic grooves very little, 
for the functions that direct the flow of 
imagery are as deeply seated as our concep- 
tual habits. Cinderella, salesgirls, devoted 
housewives. Jack (of the beanstalk), news- 
paper boys, tired executives — all feel, at the 
back of their minds, the nagging dream of 
the great adventure that culminates in long 
lasting and private blissfulness' - Maranda 
p. 16-17. 

Project: Contemporary fairy tales. 



Gretel and Hansel 

(The children's parents decide to abandon 
them in the wood and the children overhear 
the plans.) 

'Hansel wept bitterly and said to Gretel. 
"What will becoma of us?" "Be quiet. 
Hansel", said she; "do not cr;. I will soon 
help you." And as soon as their parents had 
fallen asleep, she got up . . . and slipped out. 
(She picked up pebbles in order to lay a trail 
next day.) Going back she said to Hansel. 
"P*? comforted, deat brother, and sleep in 
peace." 

(Next morning they wc^s given bread and 
sent out.) Hansel took th«^ Urjad in his apron 
and Gretel's pocket was full of pebbles.. 
(And so it goes on. with Hansel, in the 
original version, making all the decisions, 
taking all the initiatives and stopping fre- 
quently to support his weeping sister. When 
the situation requires her to act alone, 
however, Gretel is more than equal to the 
occasion !j 
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